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PREFACE 


Commonwealtli  of  Pennsylvania, 

Department  of  Agriculture,  ' 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  15,  1916. 

There  is  perhaps  no  source  of  information  upon  subjects  relating 
to  either  practical  or  scientific  agriculture  that  it  so  easily  available 
as  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  whatever  adds  to  the  efficiency  of 
these  institutes  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  hope  of  increas- 
ing their  usefulness  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  what  is  known  as  the  Farmers'  Normal  Institute,  m 
which  all  institute  managers  and  lecturers  of  the  State  come  to- 
gether once  a  year  for  consultation  and  instruction. 

In  order  that  the  instruction  given  at  these  institutes  may  be 
available  to  the  greatest  possible  number,  this  Department  publishes, 
in  bulletin  form,  their  proceedings,  and  so  we  send  out  the  following 
bulletin,  No.  283,  containing  the  full  proceedings  of  the  ^^ormal 
Institute  held  at  Reading,  Pa.,  May  23  to  25,  1916,  m  the  hope  that  it 
may  prove  helpful  upon  the  many  farms  and  in  the  many  farmhouses 
to  which  it  may  come.  .      ^  ^  p^TTON, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

■   Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  15,  1916. 

Hon.  0.  E.  Patton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith,  bulletin  of  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  "Farmers  Normal  Institute,"  which  was  held  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  May  23  to  25,  1916. 

Very  respectfully, 

.  C.  E.  GAEOTHEES. 

Director  of  Institutes. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE, HELD  AT  HOTEL  BERKSHIRE,  READING, 
PA.,  MAY  23,  1916. 

May  23,  1916,  9:30  A.  M. 
Vice  President  Fenstermactier  in  the  Chair. 

The  OHAIEMAN :  The  hour  for  opening  this  meeting  has  arrived 
and  passed,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  greet  new  members  and  other 
members  of  the  Board.  It  is  rather  a  rainy  day,  but  in  our  section 
we  needed  rain  pretty  badly  and  we  are  glad  to  have  it.  We  have 
a  good  representation  here ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  miss  one  of  the  old 
stand-bys,  Joel  Herr,  and  I  think  that  some  resolutions  passed  here 
and  sent  to  him  will  please  his  old  heart  a  whole  lot.  I  hope  it  will 
come  out  during  the  meeting.  The  first  in  order  will  be  the  election 
of  an  assistant  secretary,  I  understand.  That  is  the  Secretary's 
wish  and  desire,  gentlemen.  . 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  I)r.  Conard  serve  as  assistant 
secretary. 

The  CHAIKMAN:    Next  in  order  is  the  roll  call  of  members. 

The  roll  was  called  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the  following 
were  recorded  as  being  present: 

Chas.  E.  Patton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  W.  Theo.  Wittman, 
Member  of  State  Poultry  Society ;  Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke,  appointed 
by  the  Governor;  and  the  following  members  of  the  County  Agri- 
cultural Societies:  A.  I.  Weidner,  S.  S.  Blyholder,  Walter  C.  Dunlap, 
H.  G.  McGowan.  W.  Frank  Beck,  Louis  Piollet,  B.  Frank  Wambold, 
L.  J.  Bearer,  EdAvard  Leinhard,  John  A.  Woodward,  M.  E.  Conard, 
J.  H.  Wilson,  A.  C.  Creasy,  W.  F.  Throop.  Thos.  H.  Wittkorn,  J.  P. 
Young,  Frank  Eanck,  Peter  B.  Cowan,  Matthew  Kodgers,  Horace 
Seamans,  Doris  L.  Fulkman,  Edward  Shuev,  F.  S.  Fenstermacher, 
J.  E.  Hildebrant,  B.  F.  Kahler,  E.  A.  Studholme,  W.  C.  Black,  C.  M. 
Smith,  F.  S.  Brong,  John  H.  Schultz,  J.  Miles  Derr,  C.  S.  Messinger, 
Clark  M.  Bower,  B.  F.  Killam,  John  Shoener,  Eobert  W.  Lohr,  G. 
Eugene  Bown,  Dr.  E.  E.  Tower,  C.  H.  DeWitt,  J.  Newton  Glover, 
Homer  C.  Crawford,  Jas.  M.  Paxton,  W.  E.  Perham,  W.  F.  Holtzer, 
and  G.  F.  Barnes. 

The  CHAIKMAN:    Next  will  be  the  reading  of  the  minutes. 

Acting  Secretary  Conard  read  the  minutes  of  the  January  meeting 
of  the  Board. 

The  CHAIEMAN:    Are  there  any  corrections  or  remarks  in  ref 
erence  to  the  minutes  just  read? 
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MR.  EODGEES:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  presented  that  report 
in  regard  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Edge,  we  asked  permission  to  re- 
write it  or  present  a  substitute  for  it.  We  have  so  done,  and  I 
hold  in  my  hand  the  substitute  we  propose  to  you  for  the  members 
to  adopt  in  lieu  of  the  report  just  read.  I  will  ask  the  other  members 
of  the  Memorial  Committee,  who  can  see  better  than  I,  to  read 
this  report  and  present  it  to  you  for  adoption  in  place  of  the  report 
adopted  at  the  January  meeting. 

Mr.  Blyholder  read  the  substitute  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  If  the  Chair  understands  correctly,  the  mem- 
ber from  Juniata  offers  this  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution  now 
on  the  minutes? 

MR.  RODGERS:    We  had  that  permission  last  winter. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  substitute  resolution  be  adopted 
in  place  of  the  one  adopted  at  the  January  meeting. 

COL.  WOODWARD:  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  member  present  of  the  Board  who  has  known  Thomas  J.  Edge 
longer  than  I.  I  have  no  intention  of  undertaking  to  add  anything 
to  the  very  eloquent  eulogy  that  has  been  read  of  him  here,  but  a 
thought  has  occurred  to  me,  as  I  have  heard  the  report,  that  I  want 
to  give  voice  to,  and  I  think  I  can  best  give  voice  to  it  by  putting  it 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare the  resolution  specifically  and  write  it  out,  I  must  give  it  as  it 
has  presented  itself  to  my  mind  now,  and  it  is  that  it  would  be  a  fit- 
ting memorial,  a  fitting  addition  to  this  ably  prepared  and  feeling 
memorial  for  this  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  he  was  the  soul 
and  spirit  for  many  a  year,  to  ask,  by  resolution,  the  family  of 
Thomas  J.  Edge  to  contribute  their  portrait  of  him  to  be  hung  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  make  that  motion.  I  move  you, 
sir,  that  the  family  of  Mr.  Edge  be  requested  to  furnish  a  portrait 
of  the  late  secretary,  Thomas  J.  Edge,  to  he  hung  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  that  the  Memorial  Committee  which  has  prepared 
this  written  report,  shall  be  the  Committee  to  carry  that  resolution 
into  effect. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  I  wish  to  second  the  motion  that  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Edge  hang  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Those 
of  the  other  secretaries  have  been  hung  there  within  the  last  two 
months  and  they  have  become  the  property  of  the  State. 

COL.  WOODWARD :    I  was  not  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

.  The  motion  was  adopted  and  the  Chairman  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee and  requested  the  members  to  convene  immediately  in  the 
gallery  and  report  at  the  morning  session. 

ME.  KILLAM:  We  will  have  to  wait  for  that  report  unless  we 
pass  over  and  go  into  Unfinished  Business  for  a  few  moments.  T  move 
that  we  proceed  to  No.  6,  Unfinished  Business,  until  this  Committee 
makes  a  report.    Here  we  have  appointment  of  the  Committee  on 
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Credentials,  reception  of  credentials  of  new  members  and  delegates 
and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and  next  is  Unfinished 
Business.  We  will  get  along  a  little  faster  if  we  turn  to  that  a  little 
while    I  move  that  we  turn  to  Section  Six,  Unfinished  Business. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

MR  KILLAM :  I  want,  under  that  head,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  of  Joel  Herr's  condition.  Joel  Herr  has  got  to  be  aged,  he  is 
enfeebled  and  he  is  in  bad  health.  I  understand  he  is  confined  to 
hi  room  or  his  bed.  I  think  it  would  be  very  fitting  that  this  Com^ 
mittee,  which  has  the  authority-I  think  the  Committee  would  come 
under  that  head-to  express  our  feeling  of  sympathy  to  Mr.  Herr,  to 
give  him  a  little  expression  in  writing  from  this  State  Board  ot 
A-riculture.  I  make  a  motion  that  if  this  Memorial  Committee 
ha^sn't  the  authority,  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  resolutions 
of  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  his  service  with  us  in  times  past 
and  our  regret  that  he  is  not  here  with  us.  This  Memorial  Committee 
would  hardly  be  the  one  to  do  it,  would  they?  I  move  then,  that  a 
committee  be  appointed. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  To  draw  up  resolutions  of  sympathy,  I  under- 
stand? -       .         ,  . 

MR.  KILLAM:   Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    How  many  members? 

MR  KILLAM :  I  would  suggest  three.  I  don't  want  to  be  honored 
myself— Col.  Woodward— three  would  be  a  committee. 

Motion  was  seconded  and  adopted  and  the  Chairman  appointed 
Mr.  Killam,  Col.  Woodward  and  Mr.  Rodgers  as  a  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  other  Unfinished  Business,  gentle- 
men'^ If  not,  we  ^dU  turn  back  to  New  Business  Is  there  any  New 
Siisiness"^  Is  there  anything  for  the  Good  of  the  Order?  (Laughter). 
If  there  is  no  business,  remarks  by  some  one  will  be  m  order. 

Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question;  probably  some  member 
of  the  Board  can  answer  it  at  this  time.  Why  is  it  that  tent  cater- 
pillars are  so  unusually  numerous  this  year? 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Prof.  Menges  will  probably  be  able  to  answer 
that,  he  is  an  entomologist.    I  saw  him  in  the  audience.       .  • 

PROF.  MENGES:  What  is  the  question?  I  wasn't  paying  atten- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  question  is.  Why  are  tent  caterpillars  so 
numerous  this  year? 

p-ROE  MENGES :  They  are  not  any  more  numerous  with  us  than 
they  usually  are,  and  I  find  there  are  a  lot  of  fellows  who  are  permit- 
tfng  wild  cherry  trees  to  grow  along  their  fences,  and  the  caterpillar 
likes  the  wild  cherries  and  wants  them,  practically,  more  than  any 
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other  tree.  If  you'd  keep  wild  cherries  down  and  keep  your  fence 
rows  clean,  you  wouldn't  be  troubled  with  the  tent  caterpillar.  I 
think  that  is  the  cure,  and  evidently  the  enemy  of  the  tent  caterpillar 
is  not  very  active;  just  why  I  don't  know.  Last  summer,  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  was  very  wet  and  evidently  the  enemy  of  the 
tent  caterpillar  could  not  destroy  the  eggs,  could  not  destroy  the 
tent  caterpillar  as  it  usually  does.  That  may  be  another  reason  the 
tent  caterpillar  is  so  plentiful.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  an 
answer  to  your  question,  or  not.  It  just  occurred  to  me  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

MR.  PERHAM:  If  we  do  not  have  the  wild  cherry,  won't  they 
go  into  our  fruit  trees  more? 

PROF.  MENGES  :  But  you  will  have  them  on  both,  if  you  raise 
them  on  the  wild  cherry,  then  you  will  get  them  on  your  fruit  trees 
also:  They  prefer  the  wild  cherry,  you  know  that.  In  some  sections 
of  the  State,  they  are  wonderfully  plentiful. 

A  Member :  If  you  don't  have  the  wild  cherry,  you  do  away  with 
the  tent  caterpillar,  is  that  right? 

PROF.  MENGES :  No,  I  do  not  say  that,  but  if  you  have  the  wild 
cherry,  you  are  giving  him  a  very  desirable  place  to  live.  I  cannot 
see  why  the  farmer  should  have  fence  corners.  I  think  we  have 
come  to  a  time  when  we  want  to  do  away  with  the  fences. 

A  Member:  Well,  that  is  my  opinion  and  I  am  trying  to  get 
them  off  of  my  farm,  but  I  am  not  succeeding  very  well  because  I 
have  neighbors  who  want  to  pasture  and,  therefore,  they  want  fences. 
There  are  no  tent  caterpillars  where  there  are  no  wild  cherries. 

MR.  KILLAM:  I  expected  Prof.  Menges  to  recommend  a  cater- 
pillar day,  some  day  in  the  year  when  they  destroy  the  tent  cater- 
pillar; the  numerous  bird  societies,  for  the  preservation  of  bird  life, 
may  be  an  incentive  to  the  farmer  to  let  the  tent  caterpillars  grow  on 
the  wild  cherry,  not  destroy  them. 

PROF.  MENGES:  I  would  recommend  a  caterpillar  day,  we  need 
it  badly.  The  birds  do  not  eat  the  tent  caterpillar,  the  only  things 
that  attack  them  are  certain  kinds  of  spiders  and  we  have  waited  until 
our  own  trees  were  infested.  If  every  one  who  saw  a  tent  caterpillar 
nest  would  go  and  destroy  it  and  not  wait  until  he  himself  was  hurt 
by  it,  we  would  have  less  of  them.  They  live  more  happily  on  the  wild 
cherry,  which  we  do  not  need ;  it  is  not  a  fruit-bearing  tree  and  very 
few  birds  eat  wild  cherries.  If  we  would  destroy  those  and  not  wait 
until  our  own  trees  are  infested,  but  do  it  pro  hono  publico,  because 
we  ought  to  do  it,  they  would  soon  disappear.  You  cannot  depend 
on  the  birds,  because  the  birds  do  not  eat  them. 

MR.  RODGERS:  I  had  some  trouble  with  the  tent  caterpillars 
but  I  went  after  them  and  destroyed  all  the  cocoons  of  eggs  I  could 
find.  I  would  get  on  a  horse  and  ride  around  every  tree,  and  after 
the  trees  got  large,  and  before  the  trees  got  large,  I  would  walk 
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through  the  orchard.  People  used  to  say,  "Look  at  that  fool,  what 
are  you  doing?"  "Killing  caterpillars."  "The  idea  of  killing  cater- 
pillars in  tbe  winter."  I  destroyed  all  the  cocoons  and  consequently 
was  not  troubled  by  caterpillars  like  my  neighbors.  When  I  found 
one  that  I  had  missed,  I'd  go  around  on  my  horse  and  take  my  hand — 
(laughter).  It  was  a  dirty  job,  but  I  had  plenty  of  soap  and  water 
afterwards  and  I  got  away  with  the  tent  caterpillar. 

MES.  FOULKE:  In  connection  with  those  tent  caterpillars,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  they  do  most  of  the  damage  at  night.  In  the 
daytime  they  go  back  into  their  nests,  so  if  you  want  to  destroy 
them,  the  time  to  do  it  is  daytime,  don't  wait  until  evening,  because 
then  the  Toung  caterpillars  are  eating.  A  great  many  people  go  into 
their  orchards  with  a  torch  and  try  to  burn  them,  but  you  injure  your 
trees  seriously  when  you  do  that.  You  ought  to  cut  off  the  stick  or 
branch  and  put  it  on  the  ground  and  then  do  it.  I  think  it  is  better 
in  the  winter  than  not  at  all.  but  this  season  is  the  season  to  do  it, 
or  a  few  weeks  ago  before  the  young  caterpillars  got  out. 

ME.  WEIDNEE:  In  Adams  county  we  use  the  lime-sulphur 
spray  and  we  very  seldom  see  a  tent  caterpillar.  We  find  some  of 
them  on  the  wild  cherry,  but  the  lime-sulphur  spray  will  destroy  the 
eggs. 

A  Member:  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  agree  with  that.  T  have 
sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  as  carefully  as  anybody  for  six  or  seven 
years,  and  I  have  had  as  many  tent  caterpillars  afterwards  as  before. 

A  Member:    Bo  you  use  arsenate  of  lead  in  your  spray? 

A  Member :    Yes  sir. 

A  Member :  In  our  section  we  keep  them  back  by  using  arsenate 
of  lead  in  the  spray. 

ME.  BEWTTT:  I  noticed  in  coming  throusrh  Tioga  county  that 
the  tent  caterpillars  have  started  in  a  res^ular  camping  army.  There 
seems  to  be  none  of  you  able  to  give  any  recipe  for  getting  rid  of 
them.  We  oup^ht  to  be  able  to  fet  rid  of  them  some  way.  I  think, 
as  Brother  Schultz  savs,  what  do  we  need  with  unnecessary  fences 
and  hedees  to  srrow  up  this  worthless  cherry  tree?  In  my  place, 
we  took  Vartirular  pains  to  cut  down  all  those  breeding  nests,  and 
I  think  myself  it  had  a  tendency  to  do  away  in  that  particular  place 
with  the  tent  caterpillar.  In  coming-  across  the  different  counties 
that  I  came  across  to  2:et  here.  I  conldn't  help  but  notice  the  farms 
and  the  condition  of  the  fences  and  the  condition  of  the  brush  and 
briars  that  g-row  up  in  them.  T  cannot  understand,  gentlemen,  why 
it  is  that  a  fai-mer  would  allow  a  thins:  that  would  make  his  farm 
look  sf>  disjrustin?  to  men  who  like  to  see  a  decent  farm.  Why  they 
should  allow  such  a  thins  to  prevail,  when  a  little  work  would  rid 
a  man's  farm  of  tho'^e  nuisances  T  am  unable  to  tell.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  farmers  of  the  State  woTild  allow  so  much  valuable 
land  to  ffo  to  waste.  Many  farms  that  you  pass  you  see  they  are 
plowing  up  so  that  there  will  be  a  rod  or  two  rods  of  just  a  dense 
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mass  of  elders  and  brush  and  briers  and  those  cherry  trees  in  a 
row  right  through  the  farm  in  and  around  those  fences.  I  think 
that  some  of  our  farm  advisers  and  some  of  our  lecturers  ought  to 
give  our  farmers  when  tliey  come  to  visit  their  farmers  institutes, 
a  thorough  house  cleaning  on  that  subject.  It  is  a  most  deplorable 
condition,  and  a  most  disgusting  thing  to  the  average  farmer  who 
likes  to  see  things  in  a  respectable  shape. 

MK.  PIOLLET:  I  agree  with  the  brother  to  a  certain  extent. 
I  would  say  that  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  while  they  would  like 
to  have  their  fence  corners  cleaned  out,  their  buildings  painted  and 
everything  of  tha't  sort,  they  haven't  got  the  money  to  do  it,  they 
haven't  got  the  labor  to  do  it.  There  are  certain  things  about  the 
farm  that  require  to  be  done  and  it  takes  all  the  help  they  have  about 
them  and  their  own  labor  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  crops  and 
grow  them,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  have  time  to  clean  up 
these  fence  corners. 

MR.  DERR :  I  cannot  agree  with  ynu  in  that.  I  farm  and  teach 
school  too,  but  we  take  time  to  tear  out  our  old  fences  and  clean  the 
fence  rows  out  to  the  roadside.  We  have  a  few  caterpillars  in  the 
orcliard  hut  we  get  them  early  in  the  season.  We  have  some  excuse 
so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  but  T  find  help  and  by  working  16  hours 
a  day  during  the  busy  season,  we  get  this  work  done. 

MR.  HERR:  While  we  have  diverged  somewhat  from  the  tent 
caterpillar — in  reference  to  keepinsr  your  farm  in  order,  it  is  a  general 
custom  with  our  peortle  in  Lancaster  rounty  to  clean  their  fence  rows 
twice  a  year,  both  before  and  after  harvest,  and  that  has  been  the 
custom  ever  since  I  can  recollect  on  our  farms,  which  is  more  than 
two  or  three  years,  and  in  our  nei.<?bborhood  the  weeds  are  contin- 
uallv  mowed  every  vear,  mostly  twice  a  year,  and  we  would  no  more 
think  of  not  dnine  it  than  of  abandoning  any  part  of  our  system  of 
farming,  and  there  isn't  any  excuse  for  a  man  having  ten  feet  for  a 
fence ;  that  is  up  to  tbe  man.  We  think  we  do  some  work  in  Lancaster 
countv  occasionallv  and  get  pretty  busy,  but  it  is  the  busy  man  that 
gets  it  done,  there  isn't  any  doubt  about  that.  There  was  a  gentle- 
man from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  here  sometime  ago  and  he  said,  "I 
am  astoundf^d  that  you  farm  up  to  the  fence."  I  said  "Certainly, 
why  not?  What  is  the  use  of  paying  rent  for  ten  feet  of  space  and  not 
farminar  it?"  In  our  county,  where  we  stow  tobacco  and  truck  ouite 
a  good  deal,  this  spring  our  plants — tobacco  plants  or  tobacco  beds, 
and  our  asparagus  beds  have  been  literally  infested  with  snails. 
Never  in  my  life  have  T  seen  anvthins  like  it.  Testerdav  morning  in 
cutting  some  asparagiTS,  I  presume  eight  stalks  out  of  ten  that  were- 
cut  had  snails  on  them,  and  quite  a  good  many  of  the  tobacco  plant 
beds  in  the  county  have  been  ruined  by  snails  before  we  knew  much 
about  it.  Not  in  thirty  years  have  T  had  one  bed  of  plants  destroyed 
by  snails.  I  used  a  solution  of  arsenate  of  lead,  but  it  was  too  late, 
but  T  have  never  seen  them  attack  asparagus.  How  are  you  going 
to  defend  yourself  in  an  asparasrus  bed?  Because,  in  24  hours,  a 
shoot  grows  up  and  you  cut  it  off.  I  would  like  to  have  some  infor- 
ination  how  to  get  after  them,  it  is  a  pretty  serious  matter. 
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ME.  BLYHOLDEE :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Herr  if  it  would  not 
be  a  blessing  to  mankind  if  you  let  the  snails  have  all  the  tobacco? 

ME.  HEEE:  That  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it,  very  much,  I 
presume.  When  our  Board  was  in  our  county  a  few  years  ago,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  income  from  the  tobacco,  you  gentlemen  would 
have  fallen  short  in  some  of  your  meals. 

A  Member:  That  is  where  he  gets  the  money  to  clean  out  the 
fence  corners.  On  our  river  flats  in  Bradford  county  we  don't  have 
any  fences,  and  where  we  do  have  them,  they  are  cleaned  out.  But 
you  go  back  on  the  hill  farms,  where  they  do  pasture  mostly,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  you  point  out  to  me  how  many  farmers  keep  their 
fence  rows  cleaned'out;  it  is  inapossible  to  do  it,  they  haven't  time, 
haven't  got  help  enough  to  do  it,  you  can't  get  labor  enough  to  do  it, 
on  the  farm.  This  may  be  a  little  off  the  question  of  the  tent  cater- 
pillar, but  the  gentleman  spoke  about  the  hedge-rows,  etc.  and  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  there  was  some  little  thing  wrong  there. 

ME.  PEEHAM:  I  make  this  suggestion,  that  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  appoint  a  caterpillar  day  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  our 
school  children  and  the  boy  scouts  to  spend  one  day  getting  after  the 
tent  caterpillar;  I  think 'they  will  do  more  to  exterminate  them 
than  all  the  rest  of  us. 

DE.  TOWEE:  I  use  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  I  spray  the  trees 
before  the  leaves  are  fairly  started,  and  then  again  just  as  the  blos- 
soms are  coming  out  and  then  again  just  after  the  apples  have  set, 
and  at  that  time  the  caterpillars  were  very  plentiful  all  over  the 
neighborhood,  but  in  my  orchard  of  about  150  trees,  there  was  one 
tree  clear  in  the  furthest  corner,  that  had  three  little  nests.  Aside 
from  that  there  wasn't  a  tent  caterpillar  nest  in  that  orchard,  while 
the  neighbors  didn't  do  any  spraying  and  had  any  amount  of  them. 
I  believe  that  this  spraying,  if  it  is  done  as  it  ought  to  be,  will  kill 
the  tent  caterpillar. 

ME.  KILLAM :  If  you  want  to  get  up  a  great  big  discussion,  just 
let  four  or  five  get  together  and  some  one  say  something  about  good 
roads,  and  if  you  want  to  continue  further,  talk  about  how  they  shall 
be  built  and  you  will  be  way  along  into  the  night  discussing  it.  I 
think  it  is  up  to  the  Secretary  to  recommend  the  most  feasible  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  tent  caterpillar.  There  is  no  better  way  in  the  world 
I  think  than  to  set  the  boy  scouts  after  them ;  they  will  look  for  them 
and  destroy  them  and  wish  they  were  more  plentiful,  so  they  could 
destroy  more. 

The  CHAIEMAN :  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  Secretary  on 
this  caterpillar  question. 

SECEETAEY  PATTON:  The  Secretary  is  very  willing  to  look 
up  a  remedy  for  the  caterpillar ;  we  will  take  that  up  with  our  experts 
and  see  what  we  can  do.  I  think,  though,  gentlemen,  that  to  get  the 
boy  scouts  interested  is  a  very  good  idea.  There  are  lots  of  commmun- 
ities,  however,  where  you  wouldn't  find  any  boy  scouts,  and  to  get 
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the  school  children  interested  is  a  good  idea.  As  far  as  the  boy  scout 
proposition  is  concerned,  I  think  there  are  communities  where  they 
wouldn't  help  at  all,  but  the  school  children  will.  However,  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  take  the  matter  up.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  have 
any  more  "days;"  we  have  got  a  "Eooster  Day,"  a  "Good  Roads 
Day"  and  we  have  about  three  weeks  for  seeing  the  farms  of  the 
State.  If  we  have  many  more  days,  the  farmers  won't  have  any  time 
to  do  their  work.  I  will  take  up  the  matter  of  finding  a  remedy  for 
the  tent  caterpillar  and  I  think  we  can  find  some. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER :  This  question  has  drifted  towards  the  fence 
question.  I  have  thought  for  a  number  of  jeavs  that  our  laws  compel 
us  to  build  too  many  fences,  and  it  is  my  observation  in  the  last  few 
years,  I  have  noticed  in  a  number  "of  instances  this,  that  where  a 
progressive  farmer  is  using  progressive  methods  and  intensive  farm- 
ing, here  is  a  neighbor  alongside  of  him  following  the  old  routine, 
and  he  compels  him  to  build  perhaps  several  hundred  rods  of  fence, 
because  he  is  careless  and  must  make  his  cattle  eat  when  they  ought 
to  be  in  the  barn  and  housed.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Board  ought 
to  express  itself,  that  the  time  for  fences  is  past,  and  the  man  who 
must  have  fences,  let  him  build  them  and  not  compel  his  progressive 
neighbor  to  build  them  for  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  It  just  struck  the  Chair,  listening  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  caterpillar  and  fence  question — just  across  in  Lehigh 
county  there  are  very  few  progressive  farmers  who  would  think  of 
fencing  in  arable  land;  the  only  fences  we  have  are  pasture  tracts. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  having  fences  around  arable  land,  it  is  just  a 
waste  of  time  and  makes  a  nest  for  weeds  and  pests  like  the  cater- 
pillar. I  think  some  resolution  covering  what  Mr.  Blyholder  said 
in  regard  to  this  fence  question  should  be  adopted ;  it  is  a  question 
of  prevention  of  the  caterpillar  more  than  a  question  of  cure.  We 
don't  need  any  fences  on  arable  land;  we  get  along  fine  without 
them.  Not  one-tenth  of  your  land  in  Lancaster  county,  Brother 
Herr,  needs  fencing. 

MR.  HERR :  Must  you  not  make  your  line  fence  between  you  and 
your  neighbor? 

The  CHAIRMAN :  If  your  neighbor  demands  it,  yes,  but  not  along 
the  highways. 

MR.  KILLAM:  I  don't  think  this  question  could  be  any  better 
settled  if  a  committee  worked  at  it  for  a  long  time.  We  don't  have 
to  build  any  fence  at  all  along  the  highways,  only  a  line  fence  between 
our  neighbor's  land  and  ours  and  fence  our  own  cattle  so  that  they 
won't  get  out  to  injure  our  neighbors.  I  don't  think  it  could  be  settled 
any  better  than  it  is.  •  ,  . 

MR.  STUDHOLME :  I  make  a  motion  that  this  Board  go  on  record 
as  favoring  the  repeal  of  all  the  old  fence  laws.  . 

MR.  PIOLLET:    I  second  the  motion. 
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A  Member:  When  you  repeal  the  fence  laws,  you  put  yourself 
in  a  position  that  if  you  have  a  neighbor  who  is  not  inclined  to  build 
any  line  fences,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  pasture  land?  I 
have  about  80  acres  that  I  pasture.  If  I  have  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  putting  a  fence  entirely  around  that  80  acres  in  order  to  have  the 
benefit  of  my  land  for  pasture,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  other 
fellow  should  do  his  part.  Some  of  his  cultivated  land  may  run  up 
to  that  pasture  plot  of  mine;  it  puts  us  in  mch  a  position  that  we 
will  no  doubt  get  our  feet  tangled  up  so  that  we  won't  know  how  to 
get  out.  I  think,  as  Mr.  Killam  says,  that  our  fence  laws  are  just 
about  right.  I  have  some  brush  growing  along  my  fences  that  it 
is  pretty  hard  to  keep  clean,  but  T  cut  my  brush  every  year;  on  the 
cultivated  land  I  have  wire  fences  along  the  roadway  and  have  them 
high  enough  from  the  ground  so  we  can  mow  the  weeds  out  and  don't 
have  any  trouble  in  that  direction.  I  feel  as  though  we  might  get 
something  a  whole  lot  worse  than  we  have  now  if  we  change  the  fence 
law.  The  fence  law  now  I  think  is  very  satisfactory  if  each  and  every 
one  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  does  his  part.  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  ready  to  make  any  change  in  that  direction. 

COL.  WOODWARD:  I  feel  that  I  must  go  on  record  as  voting 
against  this  resolution  for  the  following  reason:  It  seems  to  me 
that  nothing  could  be  more  just  and  right  and  honest  than  that  the 
line  fence  between  two  men,  where  it  is  desirable  to  be  marked  by  a 
fence  so  that  the  man  on  either  side  may  use  his  own  property  as  he 
wishes,  is  just  and  right  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  sense 
of  justice  in  all  of  the  people,  all  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  would 
feel  itself  outraged  if  such  an  act  were  passed,  if  the  repeal  of  that 
act,  which  is  practically  the  only  fence  law  we  have  in  Pennsylvania, 
should  be  enacted.  It  is  a  thing  we  should  carefully  consider  before 
we  put  ourselves  on  record.  If  there  is  anything  in  God's  world 
that  will  raise  —  well,  I  won't  say  it,  I'm  a  Presbyterian  (laughter) 
trouble  between  neighbors,  it  is  to  abolish  that  law  for  the  line  fence. 
It  is  there  and  there  to  stay,  and  will  have  to  be  there  to  stay  if  we 
don't  want  to  increase  the  number  of  courts  in  Pennsylvania  to  get 
the  quarrels  between  farmers  on  line  fences  adjusted. 

MR.  SCHULTZ :  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to  differ  with  Mr.  Wood- 
ward. I  believe  in  justice  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right,  if  I  don't 
want  to  keep  any  cattle  on  my  place  or  if  I  want  to  keep  them  in  my 
stable,  don't  want  to  pasture  anything,  I  am  obliged  to  make  fences 
for  the  accommodation  of  my  neighbor,  I  don't  think  that  is  justice. 
I  think  that  if  my  neighbor  wants  to  keep  stock  roaming  over  his 
farm,  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  that  farm  and 
not  mine,  and  I  believe  the  time  is  coming,  if  that  line  fence  law  is 
done  away  with  and  each  man  has  to  look  out  for  his  own  stock,  it 
will  make  that  careless  farmer  possibly  open  his  eyes  and  keep 
his  cattle  where  they  belong,  in  the  stable,  and  feed  them  there;  if 
he  hasn't  got  permanent  pasture  and  it  don't  pay  him  to  run  a  fence 
clean  around  that  pasture,  it  is  not  very  profitable.  . 
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ME.  PIOLLET:  I  came  from  Allentown  direct  today,  and  if  you 
didn't  see  any  more  cattle  than  I  saw  turned  out  on  that  ride,  it 
wouldn't  make  any  difference  whether  you  had  fences  or  not,  but  in  the 
dairy  section  of  the  State  everybody  has  cattle  and  all  the  farmers 
use  their  pasture  land  as  much  as  the  land  not  fit  for  anything  but 
pasture,  and  without  that  use  we  couldn't  keep  our  cattle  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  would  not  produce  as  many  pounds  of  butter  as 
it  does  today.  Now  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could  get  any  class  of 
men  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  repeal  the  law  to  have  line 
fences,  and  I,  for  one,  am  against  the  resolution. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  The  reason  cited  by  the  brother  to  the  left 
here  is  the  very  reason  why  the  fence  laws  should  be  repealed.  Sup- 
pose I  have  a  pasture  lot  and  want  to  use  a  pasture  lot  of  50  acres, 
and  it  joins  along  the  farm  of  that  brother;  he  doesn't  want  to  pasture 
or  fence  his  land  but  he  is  engaged  in  intensive  farming.  Now,  is  it 
right  that  I  should  compel  him  to  spend  his  hard-earned  money  to 
build  fences  for  me?  It  is  an  injustice  today  and  I  know  in  my  own 
neighborhood  a  farm  that  it  takes  perhaps  500  rods  to  go  around  it 
and  that  man  don't  want  to  do  any  pasturing  at  all,  but  he  is  com- 
pelled to  build  half  of  that  fence  at  a  very  great  expense  to  accom- 
modate his  neighbors.  If  it  is  not  worth  while,  sir,  to  fence  a  piece 
of  ground,  you'd  better  sell  it  or  abolish  your  pasturing  and  your 
cattle;  if  it  does  not  pay  you  to  fence  it,  it  is  not  paying  you  very 
much  money. 

A  Member :    You  can't  always  sell  it. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  Then  fence  it,  if  it  is  worth  anything  to 
you ;  if  it  is  not  worth  fencing,  it  is  mighty  poor  land. 

MR.  KILLAM:  My  reason  for  seconding  that  motion  was  to  get 
it  before  the  house,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed.  I  should  hate  to  vote  for  that  resolution;  I  merely  sec- 
onded it  to  get  it  before  the  house. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Are  you  afraid  of  your  constituents?  (Laugh- 
ter). 

MR.  KILLAM:  No,  not  a  bit,  the  law  suits  me  exactly.  I  am 
glad  that  the  law  compels  the  fellow  whose  land  adjoins  me  to  build 
half  of  the  fence. 

PROF.  MENGES:  I  am  not  a  member  of  this  Board,  I)ut,  my 
friends,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  pretty  large  and  there  are 
places  in  the  State  where  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  not  to  have  these 
line  fences  because  the  land  is  virtually  all  pasture  land  and  it  is  only 
valuable  for  that  purpose.  Now,  then,  if  we  do  away  with  the  fence 
law  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  do  away  with  the  fence  for  that 
man,  the  man  who  needs  it.  Go  over  into  Washington  county, 
into  Greene  county,  into  parts  of  Fayette  county,  into  other  mining 
counties,  and  you  will  find  that  the  people,  the  larger  part  of  their 
cattle  are  kept  upon  pasture,  and  as  my  friend  here  from  Bradford 
county  says,  we  will  have  to  do  away  with  our  pasture  land  or  fence 
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it  ourselves,  when  the  neighbor  needs  the  fence  just  as  much  as  we  do. 
Now,  shall  we  bmden  these  men  who  have  this  pasture  land  in  this 
way?  It  is  the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  pasture,  there  is  nothing  like 
it  anywhere  in  the  world  that  I  know  of,  I  say,  shall  we  take  away 
from  these  people  their  rights  by  a  resolution  of  this  sort?  Will 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing such  a  proposition? 

PEOF.  KERN :  Take  99  farmers  out  of  100  and  they  pasture  their 
stock  more  or  less;  would  it  be  wise  for  us  to  pass  a  law  to  help  the 
one  farmer  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other  99?  Which  do  you  want 
to  look  at,  the  99  or  the  one? 

MR.  BEWITT:  Since  Brother  Menges  has  spoken,  I  have  hardly 
a  word  to  say.  This  thing  T  wish  to  be  said,  that  when  this  law  was 
passed  doing  away  with  rnad  fences.  T  do  not  believe  there  was  a  man 
in  Tioga  countv  who  spent  more  time  than  I  did  to  get  that  law* 
passed ;  for  God's  sake,  let  us  not  do  away  with  a  good  thing. 

DR.  TOWER:  That  might  do  in  some  places,  but  you  take  it  as 
Mr.  Perham  has  just  said,  suppose  you  want  to  keep  a  lot  of  young 
cattle,  are  going  to  keep  them  in  the  barn  all  their  life  when  the  pas- 
ture is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  cattle?  A  little  while 
ago  I  was  called  to  see  some  cattle  that  were  thin  and  run  down  and 
very  much  covered  T^ith  lice.  On  inquiring  into  the  causes  that 
brought  on  this  condition,  I  was  informed  that  those  cattle  had  not 
been  out  of  the  barn  since  last  fall ;  that  is  just  the  condition  you  will 
find  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  where  cattle  are  kept  in  the  barn.  You 
will  sav  you  don't  need  to  do  that,  but  do  you  do  it?  You  will  find 
that  where  cattle  are  kept  in  the  barn,  they  will  breed  disease,  it  is 
not  the  natural  place  for  them,  a  cow  wants  to  be  out  in  the  pasture, 
that  is  the  most  natural  place  for  them  to  live.  Do  away  with  the 
fence  and  keep  the  cattle  in  the  barn  and  see  what  you  will  get. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  there 
was  a  bill  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Lehigh,  defining  what  a  line 
fence  should  be.  We  have  no  act  defining  what  a  fence  of  that  kind 
should  be.  The  township  auditors  are  also  fence  viewers:  they 
decide  what  a  line  fence  is  or  should  be,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from 
their  judgment.  This  bill  went  into  the  question  very  thoroughly; 
it  was  endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  passed  first 
reading  in  the  Senate,  but  then  it  stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest.  To  the 
utter  amazement  of  the  Senator  who  thought  he  was  doing  something 
that  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  he  found  that 
even  some  of  the  farmers  were  opposed  to  this  bill  and  the  railroads 
were  all  opposed  to  it.  and  do  tou  know  why?  To  his  utter  aston- 
ishment, the  act  of  1905,  sisrned  bv  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  a  farmer, 
exempts  railroads  from  building  line  fences.  If  a  railroad  is  exempt 
from  building  a  line  fence,  whr  must  a  poor  farmer  build  a  line 
fence  to  accommodate  his  neighbor?  Is  that  justice?  These  are 
facts.   I  am  not  afraid  to  go  home  and  face  this  thing. 

A  Member:    They  repealed  that  Act  of  Pennypacker's. 
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ME.  PIOLLET :  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  our  Governor  at  the  present  time  are  rec- 
ommending that  we  grow  sheep  in  Pennsylvania ;  if  you  do  away  with 
your  fences,  how  are  you  going  to  keep  the  sheep  in  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN :    Build  your  own  fence. 

MR.  PIOLLET  :  Let  the  other  man  alongside  of  you  huild  half 
of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN :    Not  if  he  doesn't  want  to  keep  sheep. 

A  Member:  If  there  is  only  one  member  here  who  votes  for  that 
resolution,  I  want  to  be  put  on  record  as  voting  for  it.  I  think  it  is 
a  curse  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  to  keep  a  lot  of  old  brush 
fences  that  are  always  a  source  of  contention  and  lighting,  and  that 
law  ought  to  be  wiped  otf  our  books. 

MR.  BARNES:  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the 
resolution.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  go  home  and  tell  the  farmers 
in  my  neighborhood  that  I  was  in  favor  of  it. 

MR.  DERR:  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  against  this  res- 
olution. This  is  a  day  when  local  option  is  abroad  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  have  a  local  option  clause  and  those  that  want  the  line 
fences,  let  them  have  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN :    Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  us  the  resolution  ? 

ACTING  SECRETARY  CONARD :  It  was  not  presented  in 
writing. 

MR.  PIOLLET:  The  resolution  was  to  repeal  all  fence  laws  in 
Pennsylvania.  ■  . 

SECRETARY  PATTON :  I  would  request  that  the  mover  of  the 
resolution  hand  it  in  in  writing. 

MR.  KILLAM:  It  was  a  mere  motion  put  before  the  house  that 
all  fence  laws  be  repealed. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Read  the  resolution. 

ACTING  SECRETARY  CONARD:  "That  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture go  on  record  in  favor  of  the  repealing  of  all  State  laws." 
(Laughter). 

MR.  PIOLLET :  All  State  fence  laws. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  vote  and  was  lost. 

MR.  PIOLLET:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a  word  on 
the  caterpillar  question.  You  may  have  taken  it  from  what  I  said 
that  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  if  you  will  get  a  pole  and 
put  a  rag  on  it  wet  with  kerosene  oil  and  swab  out  the  nest  as  soon 
as  the  caterpillar  appears,  you  can  destroy  them  and  won't  have  any 
in  the  orchard. 
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A  Member:    That  is  the  best  practice  in  the  world  and  is  an  effec^ 
tive  one  to  my  certain  knowledge ;  it  is  dead  easy. 

MR.  EODGERS:  You  keep  plenty  of  sheep  in  with  your  cattle 
and  they  will  keep  the  briars  and  brush  and  everything  down ;  that 
is  just  what  we  need  in  the  State,  more  sheep.  (Cries  of  kill  the  dogs) . 

MR.  PIOLLET :  If  we  get  a  law  passed  in  our  Legislature  to  get 
rid  of  all  the  dogs  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  can  raise  sheep. 
(Laughter). 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Will  the  Committee  on  Credentials  hand  in 
their  report  now,  if  they  are  ready? 

MR.  BRONG:    We  have  a  single  credential  handed  in  and  it  is 
written  on  the  back  of  the  sheet. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  is  that 
we  admit  R.  P.  Heilman,  from  Cameron  county.  A  motion  to  that 
effect  will  be  in  order. 

MR.  BRONG:  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Committee  finds  that  the 
certificate  is  without  a  seal;  also  that  the  affidavit  of  the  expiration 
of  the  commission  is  not  filled  in.  Your  Committee  recommends  that 
those  be  secured,  through  the  Secretary,  and  on  the  condition  of  those 
being  secured,  that  he  be  admitted  to  membership. 

MR.  RODGERS:    I  move  that  the  member  be  admitted  on  this 
condition. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Miscellaneous  Business  is  next.  If  there  is 
no  business,  the  Chair  will  take  the  liberty  of  calling  on  some  to 
make  some  remarks ;  we  will  have  plenty  of  time. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  Before  the  speech-making  commences,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Reading 
has  kindly  prepared  a  number  of  souvenir  badges  and  programs  here. 
We  want  every  member  of  the  Board  to  have  one  of  the  badges  and 
programs.  We  ayipreciate  this  meeting  very  much  and  are  glad  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  saw  fit  and  appreciated  this  Convention 
sufficiently  to  do  this  work.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  have 
arran<red  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  at  4  o'clock  to  give  all  i 
the  members  and  delegates  a  little  excursion  over  some  of  the  principal 
farms  here  to  Wernersville  and  the  mountain  homes  there — the  sana- 
tarinms.  There  will  be  cars  in  front  of  the  hotel  at  4  o'clock  and  they 
will  deliver  you  back  here  by  6  o'clock,  and  we  have  a  number  of  other 
little  features  that  we  want  to  add  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  which 
we  will  announce  later.  I  will  not  speak  of  them  now  because  you 
might  get  them  all  mixed  up  and  forget  the  good  things  in  store  for 
you.  This  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  there  will  be  automobiles  here,  and 
T  would  sugsrest  that  we  convene  as  promptly  as  possible  this  after- 
noon so  we  may  get  through  our  work  and  take  advantage  of  this 
excursion  which  has  been  arranged  for  at  4  o'clock. 
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MR.  KILLAM :    I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  certain  matter.  Mr. 
Henry  Flummery,  of  Plymouth,  Wisconsin,  President  of  the  Sheboy- 
gan County  Cheese  Producers'  Association,  was  here  at  the  hotel  and 
I  tokl  him  to  get  in  touch  with  the   Secretary  of  Agriculture.    He  did  \ 
not  find  him  and  he  handed  me  his  card.    He  wanted  permission  to  j 
come  before  this  meeting  and  talk  to  them  a  few  minutes  in  relation 
to  the  production  of  cheese  and  the  amoTint  produced  and  how  they 
produced  it  and  how  they  drove  the  Cheese  Trust  out  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.    I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  and  their  prices  are 
better  and  they  are  making  money  in  their  cheese  production.  He 
was  a  farmer  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  lived  on  a  farm  all  his  life 
until  within  the  last  year,  and  he  is  now  selling  cheese  and  has  this 
matter  in  charge,  and  he  wanted  to  come  before  this  meeting  at  some 
time.    He  was  here  in  the  city  and  he  wanted  to  talk  to  them  a  little  • 
about  it,  bring  this  matter  to  your  attenion  for  what  it  is  worth. 

ME.  FIRST:    Is  he  going  to  be  here  for  several  days? 

MR.  KILLAM :    I  don't  know.    I  understand  that  he  will  call  on 
me  this  afternoon  and  I  will  refer  him  to  you. 

(The  Chairman  then  called  attention  to  the  program  for  the  af- 
ternoon.) 

MR.  KILLAM:  I  see  here  addresses  of  welcome  by  Hon.  Harry 
T).  Schaeffer,  Judge  of  the  Orphans  Court,  and  James  P.  Hennessy, 
President  of  the  Berks  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation; is  that  correct? 

MR.  McGOWAN:  That  has  been  changed;  Mr.  Schaeffer  was  sud- 
denly called  to  Scranton  and  we  have  arranged  for  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  to  take  Mr.  Schaeffer's  place;  that  part  of  it  has  been  changed, 
the  Mayor  has  kindly  consented  to  be  with  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Before  the  Board  adjourns,  at  all  our  meet- 
ings there  was  always  one  voice  present  who  had  something  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture.  The  gentleman  I  refer  to  has  given  the  best 
part  of  his  life,  you  might  say,  in  behalf  of  the  agriculture  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, always  foremost,  always  defending,  always  endeavoring  to  up- 
lift it ;  for  many  years  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Director 
of  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  him  present  at 
this  meeting,  and  before  we  adjourn  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  Martin.  (Applause.) 

MR.  MARTIN:  Mr.  President,  Friends  and  time  honored  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture:  It  does  my  heart  good  to  occupy 
a  seat  in  your  assembly.  It  recalls  many  pleasant  hours  and  years 
in  which  we  have  engaged  in  this  great  work.  You  have  been  dis- 
cussing some  of  the  questions  that  are  of  vital  importance  to  agricul- 
ture promiscuously,  we  may  say,  discussing  them,  for  I  believe  there 
are  but  few  ways  in  which  we  may  arrive  at  a  just  and  proper  conclu- 
sion upon  questions  other  than  that  or  promiscuous  discussion  in 
which  the  sentiment,  the  will,  the  voice  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  may 
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be  best  and  properly  arrived  at ;  and  now  my  friends,  you  are  not  only 
time  honored,  but  you  represent  the  one  great  organization  that  has 
accomplished  more  for  the  development  of  agriculture,  I  feel  safe  in 
saying,  that  than  of  any  or  all  others  in  Pennsylvania,  (applause)  be- 
cause you  organized  and  laid  the  foundation  Avell  for  farm  develop- 
ment and  good  home  life,  and  you  stand  as  the  living  representatives 
of  a  higher  and  better  argiculture,  and  my  advice  to  you  is,  if  it  is 
worth  anything,  stand  for  the  great  interests  of  agriculture  at  all 
hazards;  it  is  safe  in  your  hands.  (Applause.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  As  an  insignificant  booster  of  agriculture  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  the  Chair  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Dorsett; 
the  Chair  knows  he  can  make  himself  heard.. 

MR  DORSETT :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  trying  to  hide  back 
here  until  they  got  the  caterpillars  all  killed.  I  believe  that  you  are 
to  hear  from  me  this  afternoon  and  again  tomorrow.  I  don't  know 
that  I  ought  to  take  any  time  now.  1  am  very  glad  to  be  with  you 
at  this,  your  first  session,  and  I  was  interested  in  the  manner  m  which 
you  went  after  the  caterpillar  and  the  fence.  If  you  take  up  the  other 
problems  with  the  same  zeal,  the  same  vim  and  energy,  I  think  you 
will  at  least  accomplish  something  along  that  line.  I  was  also  glad 
to  hear  our  old  friend  and  co-worker,  Brother  Martin.  It  would  seem 
to  us  who  have  been  in  this  work  for  some  time  as  though  something 
were  missed  if  he  were  not  here.  I  am  glad  too  that  so  many  of  you 
are  here  at  this,  the  first  session,  and  I  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  remain  for  the  sessions  which  are 
to  follow  and  that  you  will  enter  into  the  discussion  relative  to  the 
institute  work  and  others  phases  of  the  work  just  as  heartily  as  you 
have  done  this  morning. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  think  at  this  time  that  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Crawford  county,  would  be  appropriate. 

MR.  CAMPBELL :  Mr.  Chairman :  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any- 
thing at  all  to  otter.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Board,  though  I  am 
always  interested  and  glad  to  be  in  the  meetings.  I  have  attended  a 
good  many  of  them ;  when  I  can,  I  always  make  it  a  point  to  do  so, 
but  during  the  past  few  weeks,  particularly,  I  have  been  extremely 
busy  with  the  work  that  seems  to  have  fallen  to  my  hands,  and  while 
the  work  is  somewhat  new  to  me,  at  least  I  feel  it,  yet  I  don't  know 
whether  I  am  rendering  the  service  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that 
I  ought  or  not,  but  I  am  making  an  eft'ort  in  that  direction,  at  least. 
There  is  one  thing  I  do  realize,  that  is  growing  out  of  the  work  of 
the  advisory  work.  Perhaps  the  men  that  had  that  work  in  mind 
when  they  prepared  the  measure  making  possible  this  work,  did  not 
forsee  all  the  good  things  that  were  going  to  come  from  it,  and  I  see 
somethings  growing  out  of  it  already  that  it  seems  to  me  are  going 
to  be  worth  while.  It  affords  a  man  engaged  in  it  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity to  know  at  first  hand  the  real,  actual  agricultural  condi- 
tions of  the  great  Commonwealth  as  no  other  man  can  get  at  them 
or  know  them,  it  seems  to  me,  and  if  it  did  not  accomplish  anything 
more,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  worth  while  that  we  have  in  the  State 
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of  Pennsylvania  a  few  men  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  agricultural  conditions  as  you  find  them  on 
the  farms  and  among  the  working  farmers  of  the  State;  and  that 
opportunity  they  could  get,  as  1  see  it,  in  no  other  way,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  opportunity  afforded  along  this  line  is  and  should  be 
of  increasing  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  That  is  the  way  it 
looks  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  really  worth  while,  that  feature; 
it  grows  as  I  go  ahead  in  the  work,  and  I  feel  that  I  bespeak  the  ex- 
perience of  the  others  in  the  work  when  I  say  that  this  has  afforded 
those  engaged  in  it  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  know  at  first  hand  the 
real,  actual  a.gricultural  conditions  that  prevail  among  the  working 
farmers  of  the  State  of  Penusylvania  on  the  land  as  they  cannot  get 
it  in  any  other  way. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Before  adjourning  I  think  we  should  hear 
from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Patton. 

SECKETARY  PATTON:  Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the 
Board :  I  am  very  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  be  with  you  again  and 
I  want  you  to  remember  that  you  have  only  one  person  to  remember 
while  I  have  about  sixty  or  seventy  of  them.  I  know  that  some  of 
you  thought  I  looked  you  in  the  face  this  morning  and  didn't  know 
you.  I  did  not,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  because  most  of  you 
I  have  only  met  once  or  twice  in  the  six  or  seven  months  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  work.  Don't  feel  that  I  am  trying  to  slight  you  or 
that  I  don't  want  to  know  you;  I  do  want  to  get  well  acquainted  with 
every  member  of  tliis  Board,  for  I  think  you  are  the  greatest  or- 
ganization we  have  in  the  Department.  (Applause.) 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  work  that  has  been  done  during  the 
last  winter  in  our  Institute  work.  As  we,  for  a  while,  did  not  have 
any  Deputy  Secretary,  I  became  very  much  interested  in  the  work 
and  Mr.  First  took  up  a  great  many  questions  with  me  and  I  know 
something  of  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  throughout  the  State 
by  the  Chairmen  in  the  different  counties,  and  I  want  to  impress  upon 
your  minds  that  the  success  or  the  failure  of  that  work  depends  on 
you.  You  cannot  expect  good  meetings  except  by  putting  up  a  few 
notices  of  those  meetings.  You  ought  to  get  out  and  get  a  little  en- 
thusiasm stirred  up,  make  an  effort,  it  don't  take  much  sometimes 
but  it  brings  great  results.  Some  of  our  meetings  are  well  attended, 
the  majority  of  them.  I  think  that  the  number  that  attended  the 
meetings  was  nearly  equal  to  what  it  was  the  year  before,  and  you 
know  that  last  winter  was  a  very  bad  winter  for  meetings,  but  in  some 
places  they  were  a  complete  failure.  I  don't  know  what  the  conditions 
were;  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  weather,  it  may  have  been  the  fault 
of  the  Chairman — I  wouldn't  say,  but  remember  that  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  you.  If  anything  should  happen  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. You  are  the  friends  who  stand  between  the  Department  and  the 
farmers  of  the  State ;  you  are  the  ones  that  make  sentiment  either  for 
or  against  the  Department.  If  we  were  to  lose  you,  we  would  lose  the 
best  friends  that  the  Department  have,  and  I,  for  one,  would  be  sorry 
to  see  anything  done  that  would  interfere  with  you. 
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As  far  as  advisory  work  is  concerned,  we  have  more  of  that  work 
than  we  have  men  to  do  it.  The  inquiries  that  come  in  for  men  is 
far  beyond  anything  we  can  take  care  of  at  the  present  time.  We 
are  doing  the  best  we  can,  appropriations  are  entirely  too  small  to 
cover  the  work.  We  ought  to  have  twenty  farm  advisers,  where  we 
have  ten;  we  ought  to  have  ten  thousand  dollars  more  for  institute 
work,  at  least,  than  we  have  at  the  present  time,  and  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Martin  will  bear  me  out  in  that.  We  are  hampered  in  all  the 
work  of  the  Department  at  the  present  time.  We  are  trying  to  get 
through  without  a  deficit  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  it. 
Of  course  in  the  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  the  indemnities  that  have 
to  be  paid  are  eating  up  that  fund.  Outside  of  that  we  can  get 
through  fairly  well.  I  think  these  are  facts  that  the  Board  should 
know  because  you  are  the  friends  of  the  Department  and  should  know 
what  it  is  doing.  I  will  be  glad  at  any  time  to  have  any  of  you  come 
to  me  with  questions  and  1  will  try  to  answer  them  if  I  can,  in  regard 
to  the  work,  because  I  think  that  you  ought  to  be  all  acquainted  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Department.  (Applause.) 

MR.  KILLAM:  Before  we  adjourn,  I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to 
the  advisory  work  as  far  as  I  know  about  it  in  our  section  of  the 
country.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  arranged  for  farm  advisory 
work  in  Leland  township  and  Egypt  Mills,  and  I  have  been  in  direct 
communication  with  those  people  since  that,  and  they  write  me,  I 
have  their  letters,  that  they  received  greater  benefit  from  the  Farm 
Advisers  who  visited  them  than  they  had  from  the  Farmers'  Institutes. 
Those  people  who  write  me  had  their  farms  visited,  and  I  believe  that 
the  farm  advisory  work  is  doing  lots  of  good,  and  in  our  own  section 
of  the  county  we  have  had  two,  and  it  is  surprising  what  an  uplift 
it  is  for  the  farmer.  We  have  had  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Van  Noy 
there  with  us,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was  at  Greentown  and  I  have  had 
very  good  reports  from  there  in  relation  to  his  work. 

MK.  SCHULTZ :  I  think  we  ought  to  hear  from  our  Deputy  Secre- 
tary, too. 

The  CHAIR]^IAN :  If  the  Deputy  Secretary  is  present,  we  would 
certainly  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.  While  Mr.  Carothers  is  being 
brought  in  the  room,  I  don't  know  why  it  was,  but  I  know  that  we 
have  one  member  of  our  Board  who  perhaps  represents  as  much  as  all 
the  rest  of  us  together,  and  I  therefore  take  the  privilege  of  calling  on 
that  member,  and  that  is  Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke;  she  represents 
one  side  of  the  house  while  we  represent  the  other. 

MRS.  FOULKE :  I  feel  very  much  embarrassed  to  be  asked  to  rep- 
resent one  side  of  the  house  all  by  myself.  I  find  that  there  is  a  de- 
mand not  only  for  my  x>ersonal  work  but  for  work  in  more  territory 
than  I  can  cover.  I  am  getting  so  many  requests  for  my  personal 
services  all  over  the  State  that  it  makes  me  realize,  whether  I  am 
doing  the  work  well  or  not,  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  it.  I  don't 
think  even  the  men  realize  what  it  does  mean  and  will  mean  to 
have  some  one  going  through  the  country  and  into  their  homes.  It 
has  been  a  new  thing  and  I  found  that  it  had  to  be  developed  by  going 
more  to  meetings  than  the  men  have  found  by  going  actually  to  farms; 
I  mean  we  have  had  little  social  gatherings  where  a  handful  of  women 
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will  gather  together.  At  all  these  meetings  the  matters  taken  up  have 
been  things  that  related  to  the  home  and  school,  to  the  betterment  of 
general  home  conditions,  to  things  that  lead  to  a  happy  as  well  as  a 
useful  life.  If  I  were  like  those  tent  caterpillars  and  could  get  out 
over  the  trees  and  the  ground  as  they  do,  I  could  fill  my  time  fuller 
than  it  is.  Just  the  other  day  I  was  down  in  Wayne  county  for  two 
days  and  I  intended  to  visit  ten  homes.  Any  of  you  men  who  visit 
ten  homes  and  talk  to  the  people  there  about  building  up  their  herds 
and  farms,  you  will  notice  how  much  you  can  cover,  and  it  is  just 
as  diflflcult  to  cover  the  home  end  of  it.  I  simply  went  in  there  and 
met  those  people  and  made  friends  with  them ;  they  were  sorry  when 
I  came  away  and  I  was  sorry  I  had  to  come,  because  I  had  another 
place  where  I  had  to  go;  each  day  I  find  the  same  thing;  if  I  were 
eight  or  ten,  I  think  I  could  be  busy,  in  fact  I  am  so  busy  that  I  even 
work  at  night  and  travel  on  Sunday,  which  I  shouldn't  have  to  do.  I 
cannot  even  read  up  and  rest  up;  I  am  getting  to  be  an  old  woman 
and  I  don't  want  to  do  that. 

(Mr.  Blyholder  takes  the  Chair.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:    I  am  informed  that  the  Deputy  Secretary  is 
not  able  to  come  in  just  at  this  time;  he  will  be  with  us  this  after-  , 
noon.    I  don't  know  why  the  First  Vice  President  left  the  Chair  un- 
less he  was  getting  hungry  and  left  me  to  preside. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  I  intended  to  say  something  about  our 
trip  this  fall.  We  planned  to  take  in  every  county-seat  in  the  State, 
but  we  found  that  would  make  the  trip  about  seven  hundred  miles 
and  would  require  us  to  make  about  175  miles  a  day  and  that  would 
make  it  a  little  bit  hard;  but  we  are  going  over  it  now  with  the 
Highway  Department  and  trying  to  get  it  rearranged  and  we  expect 
to  have  it  done  in  a  very  few  days,  when  I  will  have  maps  made  of  it 
and  sent  to  each  one  of  you  so  that  you  can  take  it  up.  We  are  going 
to  have  our  meetings  in  the  daytime;  meet  somewhere  about  noon. 
We  are  going  to  hold  our  meetings  with  the  farmers  out  on  the  farms 
or  in  the  groves  and  spend  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  at 
noon  in  place  of  taking  it  up  at  night.  That  will  give  the  farmers  and 
their  wives  and  children  a  chance  to  get  acquainted,  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  than  to  have  those  meetings  in  the  towns  so  that  the  farmers 
won't  have  to  go  in  at  night  and  take  their  families.  We  will  have 
to  take  at  least  three  weeks.  We  expect  to  take  the  first  trip  leav- 
ing Harrisburg  and  going  through  the  northeast  and  taking  in  the 
counties  in  that  section  of  the  State.  The  second  leaves  Harrisburg 
and  goes  through  the  northwest,  and  the  third  leaves  Harrisburg  and 
goes  through  the  counties  in  the  southwest,  and  another  week  we  will 
take  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  which  is  a  very  short  run.  I 
took  it  up  with  the  Governor  yesterday  afternoon  and  we  had  our 
maps  and  he  said  he  thought  it  would  be  too  long,  so  the  Governor 
and  the  Highway  Commissioner  are  going  over  it  and  I  will  have  the 
route  ready  in  a  very  short  time  and  send  each  one  of  yon  a  map  and  I 
would  like  to  have  suggestions  as  to  about  where  we  will  meet  each  day 
about  noon,  so  that  we  can  make  our  arrangements  far  enough  ahead.* 


*Note.— Rearranged  plans  embrace  b>it  tliree  trips;  the  tliirrl  one  including  the  southeastern 
section,  going  as  far  west  as  Somerset,  returning  via.  Huntingdon. 
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MR.  MAETIN :  I  suggest  that  when  you  come  to  the  western  part 
of  the  State  you  will  be  given  a  hearty  welcome  at  my  humble  farm- 
home  in  Lawrence  county. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  We  will  more  than  likely  go  through 
your  place,  Mr.  Martin,  and  I  believe  we  will  have  a  hearty  welcome. 

ME.  PIOLLET :  Do  you  expect  to  visit  the  county  seats  of  each 
county  ? 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  No,  but  we  expect  to  go  as  near  them 
as  possible;  you  get  the  best  roads  usually  through  the  county  seats. 

MR.  PIOLLET:  We  have  three  quite  important  villages  in  our 
county,  but  if  you  come  to  the  county  seat,  I  think  that  all  the 
people  from  those  villages  will  go  there.  My  farm  is  within  three 
miles  of  the  county  seat;  you  can  come  there  if  you  will. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  If  you  make  arrangements,  we  will  be 
there  for  dinner.  (Laughter.) 

MR.  CONARD:  I  move  that  we  now  adjourn  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  necessary  at  any  time  the  Chairman  has  the  privi- 
lege of  calling  an  extra  session,  a  special  session,  as  it  were. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted.) 
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COMMISSION  OF  AGRICULTURE 


H.  V.  White,   Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

George  M.  Patterson,   Williamsburg,  Pa. 

Morris  T.  Phillips,   Pomeroy,  Pa., 

M.  E.  Bushong,   Quarryville,  Pa. 

Alba  J.  Gilfillan,   Smethport,  Pa. 

L.  B.  Sexton,   Rome,  Pa. 

Henry  T.  Moon,   Morrisville,  Pa. 


LIST  OF  COUNTY  INSTITUTE  MANAGERS  FOR  THE 

SEASON  OF  1916-17 


County.  Name  and  Address  of  Chairmen. 

-^dams,   A.  I.  Weidner,  Arendtsville. 

Allegheny,   C.  L.  Hood,  Coraopolis,  R.  D.  No.  3. 

Armstrong,   S.  S.  Blyholder,  Kelly  Station. 

Beaver,   Walter  C.  Dunlap,  West  Bridgewater. 

Bedford,   W.  F.  Biddle,  Everett,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Berks,   H.  G.  McGowan,  Geigers  Mills. 

Blair,   W.  Frank  Beck,  Altoona. 

Bucks,   B.  F.  Wambold,  Sellersville. 

Bradford  Louis  Piollet,  Wysox. 

Butler,   W.  H.  Milliron,  Marwood. 

Cambria,   L.  J.  Bearer,  Hastings. 

Cameron,   R.  P.  Heilman,  Emporium. 

Carbon,   Edw.  W.  Leinhard,  Lehigh  ton,  R.  D.  No.  2 

Centre,   John  A.  Woodward,  Howard. 

Chester,   M.  E.  Conard,  Westgrove. 

Clarion,   .T.  H.  Wilson,  Clarion. 

Clearfield,   T.  L.  Way,  Clearfield. 

Clinton,   .Joel  A.  Herr,  Millhall.  '  ,  ' 

Columbia,   A.  C.  Creasy,  Bloomsburg.  ' 

Crawford,   W.  F.  Throop,  EspyviUe. 

Cumberland,   T.  J.  Ferguson,  Mechanicsburg. 

Dauphin,   E.  S.  Keiper,  Middletown. 
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List  of  County  Institute  Managers  for  the  Season  of  1916-17— Continued 


County.  Name  and  Address  of  Chairmen. 

Delaware,   Thos.  H.  Wittkorn,  Media. 

Elk,   John  G.  Schmidt,  St.  Marys. 

Erie,   D.  Warren  De  Rosay,  Corry. 

Fayette  John  T.  Smith,  Dunbar,  R.  D.  No.  32. 

Forest,   C.  A.  Randall,  Tionesta. 

Franklin,   J.  P.  Young,  Marion. 

Fulton,   Frank  Ranck,  Hancock,  Md.,  R.  D. 

Greene,   J.  W.  Stewart,  Jefferson. 

Huntingdon,   G.  G.  Hutchison,  Warriors  Mark. 

Indiana,   S.  C.  George,  West  Lebanon. 

Jefferson,   Peter  B.  Cowan,  Brookville. 

Juniata,   Matthew  Rodgers,  Mexico. 

Lackawanna,   Horace  Seamans,  Factoryville. 

Lancaster,   J.  W.  Bruckhart,  Lititz. 

Lawrence,   D.  L.  Fulkman,  New  WUmington. 

Lebanon,   Edward  Shuey,  Annville,  R.  D. 

Lehigh,   P.  S.  Fenstermacher,  Allen  town. 

Luzerne,   J.  E.  Hildebrant,  Dallas. 

Lycoming,   B.  F.  Kahler,  Hughes ville. 

McKean,   E.  A.  Studholme,  Smethport. 

Mercer,   Wm.  C.  Black,  Mercer. 

Mifflin,   C.  M.  Smith,  Lewistown. 

Monroe,   F.  S.  Brong,  Saylorsburg.  f 

Montgomery,   J.  H.  Schultz,  Norristown. 

Montour,   J.  Miles  Derr,  Milton,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Northampton,   C.  S.  Messinger,  Tatamy. 

Northumberland,   Wm.  A.  Fisher,  Milton. 

Philadelphia,   David  Rust,  Horticultural  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Perry,   C.  M.  Bower,  Blain. 

Pike,   B.  F.  Killam,  Paupack. 

Potter,   A.  T.  Crittenden,  Oswayo. 

Schuylkill,   ...John  Shoener,  Orwigsburg,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Snydei,   F.  F.  Glass,  Freeburg. 

Somerset,   Robt.  W.  Lohr,  Boswell. 

Sullivan,   G.  Eugene  Bown,  Forksville. 

Susquehanna,   E.  E.  Tower,  Hallstead. 

Tioga,   C.  H.  DeWitt,  Mansfield. 

Union,  J.  Newton  Glover,  Vicksburg. 

Venango,   Homer  C.  Crawford,  Cooperstown. 

Warren,   R.  J.  Weld,  Sugargrove. 

Washington,   Jas.  M.  Paxton,  Houston.  ^ 

Wayne,   W.  E.  Perham,  Varden. 

Westmoreland,   W.  F.  Holtzer,  Greensburg. 

Wyoming,   G.  A.  Benson,  Tunkhannock. 

York,   G.  F.  Barnes,  Rossville. 


LIST  OF  INSTITUTE  LECTURERS  FOR  SEASON  OF 
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Anderson,  11.  M.,  New  Park,  Pa. 
Barnitz,  C.  M.,  Kiverside,  Pa. 

Bechdel,  S.  I.,  Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  State  College,  Pa. 
Bond,  M.  S.,  Djiuville,  Pa. 
Buckley,  G.  C,  State  College,  Pa. 
Campbell,  J.  T.,  Hartstown,  Pa. 

Card,  Fred  W.,  Sylvauia,  Pa.  '  .  . 

Conard,  Dr.  M.  E.,  Westgrove,  Pa. 
Dorsett,  E.  B.,  Mansfield,  Pa.  ■ 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FARMERS'  ANNUAL  NOR- 
MAL INSTITUTE,  HELD  AT  READING,  PA.,  MAY 
23-25,  1916. 

Eeading,  May  23,  191G,  1:30  V.  M. 
Hon.  Howard  G.  McGowan  in  the  Chair:— 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Gentlemen  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Delegates :  We  are  promised  the  ball-room  to  hold 
our  meeting  this  afternoon,  but  we  have  to  give  way  for  the  Eotary 
Clubs  that  are  holding  their  session  there,  and  probably  they  will  not 
adjourn  until  a  late  hour,  two  o'clock  or  half  past  two,  and  on  ac- 
count of  some  arrangements  that  the  Committee  has  made  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board,  we  will  necessarily  have  to  get  through  with 
our  afternoon  session  by  four  o'clock  promptly.  I  am  mighty  glad  to 
see  so  many  representative  men  here  to  greet  our  Berks  county  people. 
It  has  long  been  my  ambition  to  see  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and'^the  Normal  Institute  meet  in  my  home  county. 
Berks  county  is  one  of  the  many  great  counties  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  flourishing  boroughs  and  rich,  agricultural  districts. 
It  is  said  that  Berks  county  can  raise  a  corps  of  able  bodied  men, 
thirty  thousand,  in  forty-eight  hours,  so  we  are  mighty  well  fortified 
here  in  Berks  county. 

I  must  forego  some  things  that  I  had  intended  to  say,  on  account 
of  the  shortness  of  time.    You  will  notice  on  the  program  there  is  to 
be  an  opening  address  bv  Harry  !>.  SchaefPer,  Judge  of  the  Orphans 
Court.    Judge  Schaeflfer  was  suddenly  called  to  Scranton,  and  at 
the  outset,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  program,  we  wanted  our  Hon- 
orable Mavor  of  the  City  to  make  this  address.    He  could  not  then 
be  secured'and  we  went  back  to  him,  back  to  our  first  love,  when  Judge 
Schaeffer  was  called  away.    Of  course  he  too  then  refused  and  said 
he  had  two  engagements  for  the  afternoon.    Well,  now,  I  said, 
"Mayor,  look  here,  we  don't  come  to  ask  you  for  a  half  hour's  speech, 
nor  fifteen  minutes,  nor  ten  or  even  five,  we  want  you  there  to  show 
the  people  your  pleasant  face  and  to  welcome  these  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  flourishing  City  of  Reading." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "That's  very  clever  and  I  appreciate  that.    If  you 
cannot  get  anybody  else,  I  will  be  there  just  for  a  minute;"  so,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  Mayor,  who  is  one  of  the  best  Mayors  that  the 
City  of  Eeading  ever  had,  we  will  have  to  necessarily  go  right  into 
the  program  and  it  affords  me  very  much  pleasure  this  afternoon,  gen- 
tlemen, to  introduce  to  you  the  Honorable  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Eead- 
ing, E.  H.  Filbert.  (Applause.) 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


By  HON.  E.  H.  FILBERT,  Blayor,  City  of  Reading. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Delegates  of  the  Convention  and  Ladies:  I 
can  assure  you  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  and  welcome  you. 
I  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  citizens  of  Reading  when  I  say  to  you 
that  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  We  are  very  happy  indeed 
that  you  sleeted  our  city  as  your  place  of  meeting,  and  can  assure  you 
that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  your  stay  a  pleasant  one.  I 
ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  between  your  business  sessions, 
you  visit  the  various  places  of  interest  in  and  about  our  city.  As  I 
understand,  you  are  about  to  make  an  automobile  trip  to  Wernersville 
this  afternoon,  and  to-morrow  take  a  ride  over  the  mountain;  but 
between  those  arrangements,  we  would  like  to  have  you  visit  some  of 
the  places  in  our  city.  We  have  a  public  museum  located  in  the  boys' 
high  school  over  in  the  Administration  Building  of  the  high  school  at 
8th  and  Washington,  and  our  Public  Library  and  our  stores— we  feel 
very  proud  of  them.  I  assure  you  that  if  you  visit  these  stores  and 
leave  the  managers  and  sales  people  know  that  you  are  strangers, 
there  will  be  nothing  of  too  much  trouble  for  them  to  extend  to  you 
the  hand  of  welcome  and  answer  any  and  all  questions  that  you  might 
desire  to  ask. 

I  trust  that  the  deliberations  of  your  body  may  be  beneficial  to  your 
organization  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large.  I  ask  you  in  particular 
to  arrange  for  a  trip  over  our  mountain  roads.  From  the  summit  of 
the  mountains  you  will  be  able  to  get  a  better  idea  of  our  city  than  by 
being  on  the  surface  traveling  from  one  place  to  another.  From  the 
summit  it  will  give  you  a  birds-eye  view,  and  T  am  sure  that  you 
will  appreciate  it.  I  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  when  your 
convention  is  at  an  ^nd  and  you  are  about  to  depart  for  your  homes, 
that  you  will  carry  with  you  fond  and  pleasant  recollections  of  your 
stay  with  us  during  this  convention.  Again,  as  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Reading,  I  extend  a  hearty  welcome.  (Applause.) 


The  CHAIRMAN :  In  answer  to  the  Mayor,  in  which  he  says  that 
he  hopes  we  will  arrange  for  a  trip  over  the  mountains,  I  wish  to  say 
that  we  have  arranged  for  this  trip  to-morrow.  We  purpose  leaving 
the  hotel  at  11 :30.  And  by  the  way  I  will  give  you  the  exact  schedule 
as  it  has  been  handed  to  me  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Leave  the 
Berkshire  Hotel  by  trolley  at  11 :30 ;  leaving  Mount  Penn  Gravity  at 
11:45  arrive  at  Kuechler's  Boost  at  12:15;  leave  at  1:10  and  arrive 
back  at  the  Berkshire  in  time  for  the  afternoon  session,  1 :40.  This 
has  been  arranged  for  kindly  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
this  exception ;  luncheon  has  been  arranged  on  the  mountain  top  at 
Kuechler's  Roost  and  that  will  cost  the  sum  of  50  cents.  This  will 
not  interfere  with  the  hotel  people  here,  the  charges  will  necessarily 
go  on  at  the  hotel,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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thought  that  the  trip  would  no  be  rounded  up  well  unless  we  took 
this  little  journey  up  the  mountain,  so  as  many  of  you  who  can  go 
along  we  hope  you  will;  if  there  are  some  few  who  cannot  go  for 
various  reasons,  it  is  all  right.  Transportation  is  entirely  free  with 
the  exception  of  the  luncheon  on  the  mountain. 

While  I  am  making  these  announcements,  I  want  to  say  that  there 
has  been  a  trip  arranged  for  leaving  here  at  4  o'clock  to  go  out  to  Mr. 
Orr's  Sunnyside  Farm,  I  think  it  is,  by  way  of  the  Almshouse  and 
Schillington  on  to  Wernersville  to  see  those  beautiful  hills  and  the 
Sanitarium  there;  coming  in  by  Sinking  Springs  and  arriving  back  at 
Eeading  by  6  o'clock.  Automobiles  have  been  offered  kindly  by  the 
citizens  and  business  men  of  Eeading,  so  the  transportation  is  entirely 
free.  You  are  all  welcome  to  go  along.  We  hope  to  have  automobiles 
in  front  of  the  hotel  to  accommodate  all  the  members  of  the  Board, 
their  wives  and  delegates  as  well. 

Next  we  will  have  words  of  welcome  from  James  P.  Hennessy, 
President  of  the  Berks  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  As- 
sociation.   He  has  just  arrived. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


By  .TAMES  P.  HENNESSY,  President  of  ihe  Berks  Gouniy  Agricultural  and 

Horticulttiral  Association. 


On  behalf  of  the  Agricultural  interests  of  Berks  county,  I  bid  you 
welcome  to  Eeading,  noted  far  and  wide  for  its  hospitality  to  the 
stranger  who  comes  into  their  midst  either  as  a  transient  guest 
or  a  permanent  resident.    The  Committee  of  Arrangements,  headed 
by  our  worthy  Chairman,  Howard  G.  McGowan,  has  arranged  an 
interesting  program  for  your  entertainment  between  the  sessions  of 
the  Board,  which  includes  several  trips  through  the  county,  and  I 
am  sure  that  what  you  will  see  will  make  a  more  permanent  impres- 
sion than  anything  I  can  say  for  our  right  to  call  Berks  county  beau- 
tiful.   What  you  will  see  on  the  several  trips  will  also  impress  you, 
I  am  sure,  with  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  our  farmers  and  show 
you  the  reason  why  Berks  county  stands  so  close  to  the  head  of  the 
list  as  an  agricultural  county,  despite  the  fact  that  the  county  stands 
third  in  the  State  in  the  value  of  its  manufactured  products.  While 
our  Berks  county  farmers,  and  T  might  add,  not  only  the  farmers  but 
the  business  and  professional  men  of  the  county,  are  noted  for  their 
conservatism,  yet  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  while  they 
are  conservative,  they  are  progressive  in  a  good,  sound,  solid  way. 
And  the  best  proof  I  can  give  you  of  their  progressiveness  is  what  you 
will  see  when  you  visit  our  beautiful  new  Fair  Grounds  on  your 
automobile  trip  which  has  been  arranged  for.    The  Berks  county 
farmers  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  you  have  selected  Eeading  to 
meet  in  and  I  know  you  will  go  away  feeling  that  it  is  a  good  place  to 
come  to. 
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I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  saying  a  word  for  the 
good  work  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  doing.  I 
have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  work;  and  I  also  want  to  say  a 
word  for  our  Berks  County  Farm  Bureau,  and  if  any  of  the  delegates 
from  any  of  the  counties  are  not  already  organized,  I  believe  it  would 
pay  them  to  look  into  what  our  Farm  Bureau  has  done  in  the  county 
before  they  go  home.  I  just  mention  this  because  there  is  a  movement 
on  foot  now  to  organize  a  number  of  counties  and  the  County  Agri- 
culturalist did  so  much  good  for  Berks  county  that  I  would 'like  to 
see  the  same  thing  in  other  counties.  (Applause.) 


The  CHAIEMAN:  We  certainly  appreciate  the  many  courtesies 
extended  to  us  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
us  with  these  splendid  ornamental  badges  here  and  the  souvenir 
program.  I  am  mighty  proud  to  announce  that  we  have  with  us  this 
afternoon  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  will  now 
have  a  word  of  welcome  to  extend  to  us.  I  have  reference  to  Mr, 
Frederick  Wilson.  (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


By  MR.  FREDERICK  WILSON,  President  Ghamler  of  Commerce.  Reading,  Pa. 


On  behalf  of  the  Beading  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  bid  you  a 
hearty  welcome.  We  hope  you  will  feel  at  home  in  this  city  and  we  all 
want  to  do  our  utmost  to  help  make  vou  feel  at  home.  When  all 
is  said  and  done,  we  realize  that  the  great  first  source  of  wealth  is 
agriculture,  and  while  we  business  men  may  take  the  fruits  of  agri- 
culture and  work  them  up  into  finished  products  of  various  sorts,  we 
nevertheless  realize  that  the  first  production  lies  with  you  gentlemen. 
Yours  is  the  first  source  of  wealth  and  we  give  you  due  credit  for  it. 

In  these  days  you  hear  a  great  deal  about  efficiency  in  manufac- 
turing. The  business  man  is  very  much  concerned  with  making  his 
business  more  efficient  by  labor  saving  processes,  by  cutting  waste  in 
the  various  forms,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to^us  to  ob- 
serve that  along  with  the  new  methods  in  manufacturing,  new 
methods  in  agriculture  are  also  coming  in,  labor  saving  methods, 
methods  bringing  about  greater  production  of  crops,  better  crops,  finer 
products,  better  stock  and  in  every  way  increasing  the  profits  as 
well  as  the  pleasures  of  farming.  One  of  the  most  important  steps 
towards  the  efficiency  of  agriculture,  I  take  it,  is  the  improvement  of 
your  roads,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that  in  all  parts  of  our  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  State,  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  roads. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  travel  quite  a  little  within  the  last  few 
years  in  other  states,  and  I  noticed  that  wherever  the  roads  have  been 
improved,  there  has  been  a  great  influx  of  people  from  outside  visitors 
passing  through  the  state  from  end  to  end,  passing  through  the  coun- 
try districts,  the  villages  and  the  cities,  observing  and  commenting  on 
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the  appearance  of  the  agricultural  districts.  I  am  sure  that  the 
improvement  of  roads  will  not  only  greatly  assist  the  fanner  himself 
and  assist  those  who  live  in  the  various  centers  in  our  State,  but  will 
also  induce  others  from  the  outside  to  come  into  our  State;-  and  those 
from  any  State  in  the  Union  who  once  visits  Pennsylvania  cannot  but 
go  away  convinced  that  we  have  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  State,  rich 
and  fertile,  worthy  of  all  the  ambition  and  all  the  energy  and  all  the 
best  that  is  in  us,  whether  we  be  in  the  cities  of  Pennsylvania  or 
whether  we  be  in  the  country  districts. 

In  behalf,  then,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  want  to  say,  in  a 
homely  way,  "Howdy"  folks,  and  to  say  we  are  glad  you  are  here 
and  v^e  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  stay  and  come  again.  (Applause.) 


The  CHAIEMAN :  We  certainly  appreciate  the  words  of  welcome 
that  we  have  listened  to  from  these  three  worthy  gentlemen.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  now  that  we  will  have  two  responses,  the  first  one 
from  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  You  have  not  looked  into 
his  face  yet;  I  have  reference  to  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Patton,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg.  (Applause.) 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 


By  HON.  CHARLES  E.  PATTON,  fiecreiary  of  Agriculture,  Harrislurg.  Pa. 

Mr  Chairman :  T  deem  it  both  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  respond 
to  the  most  cordial  words  of  greeting  from  your  Honor,  the  Mayor, 
and  from  the  Presidents  of  the  Berks  County  Agricultural  Society 
and  the  Beading  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the 
sentiment  of  all  the  members  of  this  body  when  I  say  that  we  are 
glad  to  be  here.  Your  words  are  but  expressive  of  the  hearty  welcome 
already  received  as  we  found  your  doors  open  to  admit  us  when  we 
entered  your  busy  city.  .  . 

Your  county  is  one  of  the  ancients  in  the  line  of  counties,  originally 
belonging  to  the  first  county  created  by  Pennsylvania's  great  Founder. 
Possibly  no  county  in  Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  its  colonial  history  is 
concerned,  was  more  cosmopolitan  than  what  is  now  the  county  ot 
Berks 

You  have  here  a  city  of  large  manufacturing  industries,  and  in  the 
county  agricultural  conditions  second  to  none  m  the  State.  _:^ou  ot 
the  city  take  more  interest  in  agriculture  than  any  city  of  its  size 
that  I  know  of,  and  you  are  doing  the  right  thing,  for  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  any  nation  depends  upon  her  agriculture. 

The  membership  of  this  Institute  is  made  up  of  a  Chairman  from 
each  county.  Farm  Advisers  and  Institute  Lecturers.  We  are  here  as 
the  representatives  of  215,000  farmers  and  have  met  to  review  the 
work  of  the  past  year  in  this  State.  Our  people  do  not  seem  to 
realize  the  importance  of  agriculture.    We  are  looked  upon  a^  a 
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great  manufacturing  state,  which  we  are,  and  also,  a  great  coal  min- 
ing state.  These  industries  seem  to  have  overshadowed  agriculture, 
and  the  people  do  not  realize  that  agriculture  is  the  greatest  one  in- 
dustry that  we  have  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  coal  output  in  the  greatest  year  of  the  State's  history  was  some- 
thing like  1395,000,000.00,  this  the  price  at  mines,  being  fifty-four  per 
cent,  of  all  the  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  that  year.  In  the 
manfacture  of  iron  we  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Nation,  producing 
about  12,000,000  tons  of  the  28,000,000  tons  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

Agriculture  produces  every  year  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  pro- 
ducts worth  over  1400,000,000.00;  that  is  the  price  of  the  product  re- 
ceived by  the  farmer,  not  what  the  consumer  pays  for  it. 

From  this  you  can  readily  see  that  every  working  day  in  the  year 
there  is  sold  on  an  average  by  the  farmers  of  the  State  |1,300,000  00 
1  would  say  that  at  least  |1,000,000.00  goes  back  into  the  avenues  of 
trade  so  that  the  transactions  arising  from  agriculture  amount  to 
over  12,000,000.00  for  every  working  day  in  the  year.  There  was 
paid  out  by  the  State  last  year  alone  |40,000,000.00  for  male  farm 

r^l  -^o^^  county  here  paid  over  one  million  and  one-half  for  help. 
_  Ihe  State  of  Pennsylvania  stands  about  sixth  in  the  United  States 
m  agriculture.  We  have  what  is  different  from  most  states,  in  that 
we  have  more  of  a  diversified  production.  Most  of  the  states  are 
what  we  call  one  crop  states.  Take  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  their  main  crop  is  corn ;  take  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and  the 
Northwest  they  are  in  the  great  wheat  states,  the  Southern  states, 
cotton  and  tobacco  are  the  main  crops,  virtually  all  their  agriculture 
consists  of  one  item,  while  in  Pennsylvania  four  or  five  of  the  leading 
cereals  are  very  close  together  in  valuation;  so  that  if  we  have  a 
fmlure  of  one  crop  it  does  not  affect  us  as  much  as  it  does  where 
It  IS  virtually  a  one  crop  state. 

We  believe  that  the  success  of  agriculture  will  depend  upon  the  co- 
operation not  only  between  the  farmers  themselves  but  between  the 
tarmers  and  the  consumers,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 

T'i' ^^""^  ^^^^  organization  of  a  Bureau 

of  Markets,  and  through  that  Bureau  expect  to  help  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer.  ^ 


The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  with  us  one  of  our  Farm  Advisers 
Many  of  you  have  looked  into  his  face  already  and  you  know  him  quite 
welL  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  to  you  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
E.  B.  Dorsett,  of  Mansfield,  who  will  also  respond  to  the  welcome 
that  has  been  extended. 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 


By  E.  B.  DORSETT,  F(irm  Adviser,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


Mr  Chairman,  Mr.  Secretary,  your  Honor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
Some  years  ago  a  minister  went  home  with  a  farmer  member  of  his 
little  flock  for  dinner,  and  while  the  good  wife  was  preparing  the 
chicken  and  other  things  fit  only  for  ministers  to  eat,  the  farmer 
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was  entertaining  the  minister  with  his  deeds  of  valor  during  the  days 
of  the  Civil  War.  He  went  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  finally, 
when  there  came  a  lull,  the  little  boy  looked  up  into  his  father's  face 
and  said,  "Father,  didn't  anybody  help  you  put  down  the  Rebellion?" 
And  as  I  thought  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  good  old  county  of  Berks, 
I  wondered  whether  we  had  any  other  counties  in  Pennsylvania  or 
not?  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Then  ,too,  your  Honor  and  Mr.  Chair 
man,  I  would  not  give  much  for  a  man  who  would  not  stand  up  for 
his  own  county,  for  his  own  state  and  for  his  own  nation.  I  believe 
that  Pennsylvania  is  the  best  state  in  the  Union,  (applause)  and  T 
believe  that  the  United  States  of  America  is  the  best  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  (applause)  and  I  believe  that  today  we  ought  to 
be  indeed  grateful  that  we  are  at  peace  with  the  world. 

Now  we  are  here  today,  as  has  been  suggested  by  these  many  people, 
as  representatives  of  one  of  the  greatest  callings  known  to  man, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  know  that  our  good  friends  here  in  Reading 
recognize  the  fact,  because  it  has  not  been  so  many  years  back  that 
agriculture  received  its  just  recognition  from  the  hands  of  our 
friends  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  when 
the  farmers  can  mingle,  as  we  are  mingling  here  this  afternoon, 
with  the  other  industries  in  our  great  State,  and  I  believe  too,  that 
much  good  will  come  out  of  a  meeting  of  this  kind  and  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  the  Boards  of  Trade  throughout  the  Commonwealth  if 
they  would  invite  some  of  these  hard-fisted  old  farmers  to  join  their 
organizations,  let  them  come  in  and  take  part  in  their  deliberations 
and  see  if  we  cannot  get  on  some  common  ground  where  we  can 
agree. 

We  are  here  this  week  to  discuss  problems  of  great  moment,  prob- 
lems which  affect  us  all,  no  matter  where  we  live,  no  matter  what  we 
do,  but  problems  which  affect  the  very  life  and  existence  of  the  people 
of  this  great  Commonwealth;  problems,  as  you  will  see  by  looking 
over  the  program,  relative  to  roads,  to  animal  husbandry  in  all  its 
different  phases,  to  poultry  culture  and  horticulture.  All  of  those 
problems  are  of  vast  importance  and  mean  much  to  us  all.  It  is 
not  likely  that  we  will  arrive  at  the  correct  solution  of  them  all,  but 
you  know  that  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  and  I 
feel  that  we  here,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  various  societies  of  this  city  discussing  these  problems  with 
us,  will  bring  out  some  thought,  some  point  that  will  be  beneficial 
to  us  all. 

The  one  problem  that  I  think  you  will  he  interested  in  was  refer- 
red to  by  the  Secretary,  that  of  marketing  that  which  we  now  produce. 
Yesterday  in  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  I  spent  an  hour  or  more 
with  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  belonged 
to  the  Market  Bureau,  and  I  learned  something  of  what  their  plan 
or  system  is.  He  showed  me  the  telegraphic  reports  which  came  in 
there  every  morning  and  what  use  they  made  of  them,  and  the  thought 
came  to  me  then,  as  it  has  many  times  in  days  gone  by,  why  cannot 
we  farmers  have  these  reports  just  as  well  as  the  man  in  the  city  who 
is  handling  our  products.  I  am  not  here  to  criticise,  not  at  all,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  that  respect ;  it  is  doing  a  great  work, 
but  I  say  that  much  of  that  will  be  lost  unless  the  farmer  gets  it 
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Department  of  Agriculture  should  work  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers, 
not  that  we  should  be  selfish,  but  I  believe  when  we  do  anything 
that  shall  help  the  farmer,  then  the  man  who  lives  in  the  town  and 
the  city  is  bound  to  get  part  of  it,  and  so  my  thought  was,  as  I 
looked  over  those  reports  and  was  told  what  was  done  with  them, 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  we  do  not  at  this  present  moment  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  a  Bureau  such  as  was  referred  to  by  our  Secretary,  where 
those  reports  could  go  out  every  day  to  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  the  various  organizations,  to  your  Farm  Bureaus,  your  granges 
and  your  farmers'  clubs  and  your  farmers'  unions  and  even  to  the 
large  farmers  individually.  I  believe  that  is  the  way  to  keep  the 
farmer  in  touch  with  the  markets  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  things  that  interested  me  in  those  reports  was  the 
number  of  cars  that  are  leaving  the  stations  each  day,  and  giving  their 
destination.    I  noticed  that  over  in  Arkansas  day  before  yesterday, 
a  hundred  and  thirty  some  cars  of  strawberries  were  shipped  out  of 
the  state  and  a  hundred  and  some  out  of  Tennessee.   Well,  now,  the 
point  is  here:    In  this  State  when  we  have  this  Market  Bureau  of 
Information  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  by  a  system  of  telegraphic 
and  telephone  reports,  we  can  tell  each  morning  just  how  many  cars 
of  farm  product.s  were  moved  the  day  before  and  to  which  point. 
Perhaps  w,e  can  so  regulate  it  that  we  can  even  get  it  down  to  smaller 
shipments,  and  in  that  way  we  can  keep  the  farmer  in  touch  with 
the  markets  of  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  that  glut  that 
we  sometimes  have,  so  often  have,  in  our  markets.    Then,  again,  I 
believe  that  by  a  system  or  organization  such  as  will  doubtless  be 
discussed  tomorrow,  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  farmers  to  so 
organize  and  store  their  goods  at  home  in  inexpensive  warehouses, 
that  they  can  hold  them  for  a  length  of  time  and  not  be  obliged  to 
sell  at  a  time  when  the  market  is  glutted  or  at  low  ebb.   Then,  again, 
we  are  now  at  the  present  time  in  Congress  and  have  been  for  some- 
time studying  a  rural  credit  system.    I  am  not  going  to  discuss  it 
this  afternoon,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  farmers  that  we  have  it 
within  our  own  power  to  establish  a  credit  system  that  will  meet  all 
our  needs  and  demands  and  be  far  superior  to  anything  that  has  yet 
been  suggested  in  Congress.   I  believe,  too,  that  by  a  system  of  ware- 
houses, fo  instance,  where  they  grow  potatoes  like  Lehigh  and  part 
of  Berks,  or  apples  like  Adams  county  or  Butler,  or  milk  like  Tioga 
and  Bradford,  or  tobacco  like  they  have  in  Lancaster,  where  they 
have  those  organizations  and  the  warehouses  can  be  established  and 
the  farmer  who  needs  the  money  puts  his  goods  in  the  warehouse 
and  takes  a  warehouse  receipt  and  that  receipt  shall  be  collateral 
at  any  bank  if  he  desires  to  borrow  money.   What  better  credit  sys- 
tem do  you  want  than  that?   And  that  is' ours. 

Why  should  the  Government  go  into  a  banking  business  and  why 
should  the  Government  lend  the  farmer  any  more  than  lend  to  anyone 
else?  I  cannot  understand.  I  think  that  Uncle  Henry  Wallace 
was  pretty  near  right  when  he  said  that  all  they  want  is  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  farmer  to  get  into  debt,  and  so  I  think  that  we  here, 
who  represent  this  great  calling,  have  it  within  ourselves  to  settle 
many  of  these  problems.  And  for  one,  I  am  very  glad,  your  Honor, 
to  have  the  privilege  of  responding  to  your  words  of  welcome  and  I 
assure  you  that  they  are  heartily  appreciated  and  we  hope  that  our 
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short  stay  here  with  you  will  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable  and  that 
when  we  have  gone  back  to  our  several  homes,  you  will  feel  that  our 
coming  left  a  little  ray  of  sunshine  and  that,  as  the  days  may  come 
and  go  the  friendships  which  shall  be  begun  here  this  week  will 
ripen  in  the  future  and  bring  forth  much  fruit.  (Applause) . 


MR  FIRST :  If  you  feel  that  it  would  be  politic,  we  can  change 
to  that  room  now  before  Mr.  Anderson  talks.  Do  you  thmk  it  is 
better  to  continue  the  meeting  here? 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  leave  that  to  the  sentiment  of  the  audience. 
On  motion,  the  meeting  was  changed  to  the  larger  room. 


The  CHAIRMAN :  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  spent  half  an  hour 
very  pleasiantly  listening  to  words  of  welcome  and  responses,  and  we 
iust  have  one  hour  and  a  half  to  devote  to  a  very  practical  subject, 
namely,  Potato  Growing.  We  think  that  we  can  very  profitably  to 
all  of  us  consume  this  time.  It  is  a  subject  that  we  all  want  to 
learn  just  a  little  bit  more.  The  Secretary  has  just  told  me  that  he 
will  deliver  slips  and  lead  pencils  and  upon  them  you  are  to  ask 
your  questions,  or  you  may  feel  free  to  just  interrupt  the  speaker 
and  ask  them  from  your  seats.  This  will  be  conducted  just  the  same 
as  a  farmers'  institute,  and  you  all  feel  at  home  at  farmers'  institutes 
all  over  the  State.  We  have  had  Mr.  Anderson  with  us  in  Berks 
county,  and  all  of  us  enjoyed  his  practical  talks  very  much.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  have  met  Mr.  Anderson;  I  suppose  he  is  m  some 
corner  of  the  room.  I  now  have  the  pleasure,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, of  introducing  Mr.  H.  M.  Anderson,  of  New  Park,  who  will  talk 
to  us  on  "Potato  Culture." 

Mr.  Anderson  then  delivered  the  following  address : 


POTATO  CULTURE 


By  H.  M.  ANDERSON,  New  Park,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends :  I  hope  you  will  be  a  little  bit  lenient, 
because,  when  I  accepted  this  invitation,  I  expected  to  make  an 
elaborate  speech,  but  you  know  just  how  much  time  a  practical  farmer 
and  fruit  grower  has  to  devote  to  speech-making,  and  I  may  say  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  I  made  my  speech  yesterday  morning  before 
breakfast,  and  I  am  just  going  to  talk  in  an  informal  way  about  some 
of  the  factors  that  enter  into  profitable  potato  growing. 

I  will  speak,  first,  about  the  markets  and  the  soil  that  you  are 
farming;  thev  are  not  under  our  control,  but  they  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  If  I  was  sure  of  a  good  market,  I  would  under- 
take to  grow  potatoes  at  a  profit  on  practically  any  soil  in  the  State 
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of  Pennsylvania,  only  demanding  that  it  was  well  drained  or  could 
be  well  drained.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  had  a  soil  that  was  well 
adapted  to  potato  growing,  I  would  undertake  to  grow  potatoes  at 
a  good  living  profit  no  matter  what  the  market  conditions  were; 
I  would  undertake  to  find  a  market  if  I  had  the  proper  soil,  but  if 
you  haven't  got  either  the  market  or  the  soil,  you  don't  want  to  go 
into  potato  growing  because  you  are  fighting  an  up-hill  battle  all 
the  way  through. 

Another  thing  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  but  is  not 
under  our  control  is  the  weather.  The  weather  I  believe  is  of  all 
things  the  most  variable  and  on  the  whole  at  least  dependable.  Yet 
it  was  Noah  that  the  Lord  promised  that  seedtime  and  harvest  should 
not  fail  in  the  earth.  I  have  noticed  that  farmers  who  make  condi- 
tions right  at  seedtime  and  practice  the  right  sort  of  cultivation 
m  the  spring  during  the  growing  period  of  the  potato  are  going  to 
show  up  mighty  good  and  strong  at  the  harvest  end  of  the  proposition, 
and  you  have  only  got  to  do  your  part  and  trust  weather  conditions 
to  the  Lord  and  you  are  going  to  make  money  out  of  potatoes  if  you 
have  either  a  good  market  or  the  right  soil. 

Now  I  will  take  up  in  a  little  more  in  detail  the  factors  which  are 
under  our  control  and  must  be  taken  into  consideration  first.  I  will 
discuss  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  the  conditions  which  we  can 
change  at  will.  The  greatest  essential  proposition  to  successful 
potato  growing  is  plenty  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  put  too  much  emphasis  on  that.  I  have  been  spoken 
of  as  a  crank  on  that  subject,  but  that  is  not  such  an  opprobrious 
name  after  all  because  a  crank  is  instrumental  in  turning  things 
and  if  we  could  turn  the  farmers  from  some  of  their  old  methods 
to  some  of  the  methods  we  would  like  to  turn  them  to,  we  are  going 
to  wonderfully  aid  those  farmers  in  making  money  on  their  farms. 
I  don't  care  how  you  get  vegetable  matter  into  your  soil,  but  by  all 
means  get  it.  I  believe  that  Solomon  said  vou  should  get  wisdom 
and  all  things  would  be  added  thereto.  I  believe  that  if  Solomon 
was  living  today  and  was  speaking  at  a  normal  institute,  he  would 
say,  "Get  vegetable  matter,  get  humus  and  all  things  will  be  added 
thereto,"  because  there  isn't  anything  so  necessary  to  successful 
farming,  successful  potato  farming  as  vegetable  matter.  Those  who 
feed  cattle  can  get  vegetable  matter  in  the  way  of  manure.  Those 
whose  conditions  are  such  that  they  cannot  go  iiito  that  line,  can  get 
all  the  vegetable  matter  they  need  by  cover  crops. 

_We  have  been  trying  to  get  it  both  ways.  At  my  home,  in  my 
vicinity,  I  came  over  from  York  county,  from  York  County  Barrens- 
those  who  have  been  in  that  part  of  York  county  probably  have  not 
been  able  to  recognize  it  as  "barrens,"  but  that  has  been  due  to  the 
use  of  crimson  clover  as  a  cover  crop  during  the  last  28  or  30  years. 
And  then  another  feature  in  our  farming,  we  have  taken  the  York 
County  Barrens  and  made  that  land  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  no  other  feature  has  been  as  important  in  that 
work  as  the  use  of  crimson  clover  as  a  cover  crop  following  the  corn 
Now  I  know  that  a  lot  of  people  here  will  say,  "We  cannot  "row 
crimson  clover."  If  you  cannot  grow  crimson  clover,  you  can  grow 
red  clover,  and  if  you  cannot  grow  red  clover  grow  sumac,  get  a 
legume  if  you  can;  if  you  cannot  get  a  legume,  grow  ry,e.   You  must 
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grow  cover  crops  of  some  sort,  a  leguminous  crop  by  preference,^  of 
course  but  if  you  trv  it  and  demonstrate  to  your  own  satisfaction 
that  you  cannot  grow  a  legume,  gi'ow  some  other  cover  crop,  but  get 
a  cover  crop  to  plow  into  your  soil,  no  matter  how  you  have  to  get 
it.  Perhaps  that  is  enough  along  that  line.  _ 

Now  I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  i 
don't  think  I  will  sav  very  much  about  the  plowing  of  it,  but  I  do 
want    to    say    a    few    words    about    disking    the    soil  before 
it  is  plowed.  '  I  think  it  is  a  serious  enough  matter  to  disk  that  soil 
before  it  is  plowed,  to  buy  a  tractor  with  that  idea  in  view  more 
than  any  other  one  thing.    I  bought  a  tractor  and  an  engine  disk, 
double  acting  disk,  particularly  to  disk  my  ground  ahead  of  the  plow 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  going  to  be  a  paying  proposition.    Of  course 
I  need  the  engine  for  belt  work  and  expect  to  do  some  plowing  and 
some  other  farm  work  with  it,  but  I  bought  it  primarily  to  disk  the 
ground  ahead  of  the  plow.    You  say  that  shouldn't  be  necessary, 
take  the  team  and  do  it.    Those  who  have  done  it  with  the  team, 
don't  want  to  do  it  the  next  day,  it  is  practicaUy  a  horse  killer 
you  have  got  to  have  a  good  team  and  give  them  plenty  of  time,  and 
I  have  always  felt  too  kindlv  to  my  team  to  hook  them  to  a  double 
actino-  disk  and  ask  them  to  disk  before  and  after  the  plow,  but  the 
tractor  does  not  get  tired  and  does  not  get  over-heated.    T  have  a  . 
friend  in  our  part  of  the  country  who  tells  me  that  during  the  past 
five  years  he  has  been  disking  his  potato  ground  and  growing  50  more 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  through  that  disking  ahead  of  the  plow 
that  he  could  have  done  without  it.    I'd  rather  talk  about  doing 
something  like  that  mvself  than  talk  about  somebody  else  doing  it; 
moreover';  I'd  like  to  have  had  those  extra  50  bushels  of  potatoes; 
I'd  like  to  have  had  them  myself,  but  T  felt  too  kindly  to  my  team. 

A  Member :  Is  he  growing  them  on  sod? 

MR  ANDERSON:  No,  he  is  growing  them  on  corn  ground  I 
have  not  been  on  his  farm  recently,  he  just  made  that  statement  to 
me  that  he  had  proven  during  the  past  five  years  that  he  could  grow 
50  more  bushels  of  potatoes  per  year  by  disking  the  ground  ahead 
of  the  plow,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  you  could  materially 
increase  the  crop  in  that  way,  not  only  have  a  mellow  seed  bed  on 
the  surface,  but  below  the  surface. 

A  Member:    What  kind  of  soil  is  that? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  A  red  clay  loam.  A  good  deal  of  his  soil  has 
more  or  less  gray  stone. 

A  Member:    It  would  not  be  necessary  on  sandy  soil ? 

MR  ANDERSON :  No,  I  don't  think  it  would,  but  on  heavy  clay 
loam,  it  would  be  practical  I  am  sure.  I  want  to  say  that  Jou  should 
plow  a  litlte  bit  deeper  every  year  until  you  can  get  a  gpod,  deep 
seedino-  bed.  The  average  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  is  plowing  about 
5  inches  deep,  and  after  he  has  plowed,  he  will  harrow  up  possibly 
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two  or  three  inches  of  the  surface.  The  other  part  is  never  stirred 
at  all,  never  prepared  in  any  way  for  the  growing  crop.  Then,  during 
the  cultivation  period,  he  is  going  to  cultivate  those  two  or  three 
inches  time  after  time  and  make  it  so  that  the  roots  cannot  exist 
in  that  surface  soil.  The  only  chance  those  potatoes  have  for  mois- 
ture and  plant  food  is  in  those  two  or  three  inches  of  ground  that 
have  never  been  prepared  in  any  way.  How  much  more  practical 
it  would  be  if  we  would  make  that  furrow  two  or  three  inches  deeper, 
and  disk  it  before  you  plow  it.  You  have  got  to  have  a  soil  that  is 
loose  and  open  and  porous  if  you  are  going  to  grow  a  profitable  crop 
of  potatoes. 

The  CHAIRMAN :    How  deep  ought  the  potatoes  to  be  covered  ? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  I  don't  like  to  cover  them  a  bit  deeper  than 
I  have  to,  but  I  do  like  to  have  them  planted  as  deep  as  I  possibly  can, 
and  for  that  reason  I  run  the  shovel  plow  ahead  of  the 
planter  and  set  the  disk  following  the  planters  just  as 
straight  as  I  can  and  still  get  the  potatoes  covered  by  an  inch  or  a 
couple  of  inches  of  soil.  I  thought  two  or  three  years  "ago  that  I  was 
going  to  improve  on  those  disks  and  I  took  them  off  and  put  cultivator 
teeth  on  in  place  of  them  behind  the  chew  of  the  planter  and  thought 
I  was  going  to  get  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  of  soil  over  all  those 
potatoes,  but  I  found  that  I  could  not  do  as  good  work  with  the  culti- 
vator teeth  as  with  the  disk,  so  I  took  them  and  put  the  disks  back  on 
but  set  them  to  cover  the  potatoes  as  shallow  as  T  possibly  could.  I 
want  the  potatoes  six  or  seven  inches  deep  and  covered  about  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Do  you  advise  rolling  your  field? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  I  do  not  believe  the  roller  has  any  business 
in  the  potato  field  at  all,  and  we  do  not  want  to  pack  that  soil  a  bit 
more  than  we  can  possibly  help.  There  are  times  when  a  drag  or 
roller  can  be  used ;  but  I  think  it  is  about  the  last  instrument  to  take 
into  the  potato  field.  We  want  to  harroAv  it  some  but  no  more  than 
we  have  to  before  it  is  planted.  People  say  harrow  it  as  thoroughly 
as  you  possibly  can,  but  those  who  are  growing  potatoes  early,  and 
you  have  got  to  grow  them  either  early  or  late,  find  that  the  soil  is 
pretty  moist  and  will  pack  pretty  hard  through  the  tramping  of  the 
horses  feet  and  the  wheels  of  the  machinery  you  use  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  so  I  do  not  like  to  harroV  any  more  than  I  have 
to,  to  get  the  ground  in  fairly  good  condition  before  it  is  planted. 
After  it  is  planted,  I  believe  that  the  first  cultivation  is  another  of 
the  most  essential  features  in  potato  growing.  I  think  that  first  cul- 
tivation should  follow  the  first  good  rain  after  the  potatoes  are 
planted.  I  cover  them  shallow  in  the  first  place  because  I  want  the 
sum  to  warm  up  that  piece  of  potato  and  get  the  sprouts  started 
and  get  the  plant  started  as  quickly  as  I  can.  T  find  that  by  covering 
it  an  inch  or  two,  I  can  get  the  potatoes  to  come  up  a  week  earlier 
than  when  they  are  covered  five  on  six  inches  deep,  and  we  want  to 
push  the  growth  of  that  plant  as  much  as  we  possibly  can  and  I  do 
not  like  to  use  that  first  work  any  sooner  than  I  can  possibly  help, 
but  I  think  it  is  so  essential  to  follow  the  rains  with  cultivation,  and 
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after  the  first  good  rain  I  get  in  there  with  ^^^^'^^I^f  .^T^/Jf^!,".^ 
work  the  rows  as  deep  as  they  will  stand,  and  I  would  like  to  ^  ork 
it  four  inches  deep  if  I  could  and  I  do  go  as  deep  as  I  possibly  can. 
I  want  to  loosen  up  that  soil  which  has  been  packed  by  the  harrowing 
and  the  planting  of  the  crop,  T  want  to  get  it  loose  and  open,  i 
?Mnk  it  was  about  seven  years  ago  that  we  began  that  practice  down 
in  the  lower  end  of  our  county  and  that  was  a  year  of  very  severe 
drought;  the  best  farmers  in  that  part  of  the  county  that  year  grew 
about  100  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre;  there  were  only  six  of  them 
and  practically  all  had  used  that  method.    I  remember  very  dis- 
tinctly that  I  Vent  out  to  visit  an  old  uncle  of  mine  one  day  alter 
my  potato  crop  had  been  harvested  and  asked  him  how  it  was,  and  he 
said  "I  had  110  bushels  on  a  measured  acre."    I  said,      guess  you 
worked  them  before  they  came  up  like  the  rest  of  us."    He  said  that 
he  did  not    So  I  asked  him  what  he  did  do  and  he  said,   I  walked 
over  the  patch  one  day  and  the  ground  was  so  darn  hard  that  I  ]ust 
went  in  and  got  a  new  shovel  plow  and  hooked  the  horse  to  it,  and 
one  horse  couldn't  pull  it  and  I  got  another  and  just  raked  it  furrow 
deep  on  both  sides  of  the  row."    Of  course  he  got  results  ]ust  as 
the  others  did.    Another  of  those  gentlemen  was  a  neighbor  on  an 
adioining  farm.    He  gave  them  that  deep  work ;  he  worked  four  acres 
of  them  and  because  of  a  period  of  wet  days  he  failed  to  get  the 
other  three  acres  worked,  on  account  of  that  series  of  wet  days,  but 
on  the  four  acres  he  worked,  he  grew  100  bushels  per  acre;  on  the 
other  three  that  he  did  not  work,  he  grew  about  71  bushels  per  acre. 
He  said  that  the  ground  had  all  been  farmed  and  fertilized  the  year 
before  and  that  every  condition,  so  far  as  he  knew,  was  exactly  the 
same  on  the  whole  seven  acres,  except  that  the  four  acres  had  that 
one  deep  cultivation  before  they  came  up  and  the  other  three  did  not; 
the  season  was  the  same  and  everything,  and  he  said  he  knew_  no 
reason  at  all  to  which  that  was  due  except  that  one  deep  cultivation. 

A  Member:    Were  these  planted  late?  ' 

MR  ANDERSON:  They  were  all  planted  early;  all  were  planted 
inside  of  three  days.  Now"l  know  in  planting  later  you  do  not  make 
the  soil  so  hard,  but  we  find  that  if  we  are  going  to  grow  profitable 
potatoes  down  in  our  county,  we  have  got  to  plant  them  as  early  as 
we  possibly  can,  we  have  got  to  avoid  that  very  hot,  dry  weather 
during  July  and  August  and  get  our  potato  crop  ahead  of  that  as 
much  as  we  can.  The  farmers  who  plant  first,  cover  shallow  and  push 
the  crop  by  quickly  available  fertilizers  all  they  possibly  can  are 
the  fellows  making  the  money  out  of  potatoes  with  us,  and  I  think 
it  is  true  all  over  the  state  just  about  the  same  as  it  is  with  us. 

A  Member:    In  our  section  late  planting  of  potatoes  is  a  profit- 
able crop. 

MR.  ANDERSON:    Are  you  far  north? 

A  Member:    About  the  central  part  of  the  State,  altitude  about 
900. 
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MR.  ANDERSON :  We  are  further  south.  You  must  plant  either 
early  or  late;  if  you  want  to  get  maximum  results,  you  must  get  away 
from  that  hot  dry  weather.  Last  year  we  had  our  crop  cut  in  half 
by  very  hot  weather  during  -July,  the  early  part  of  July.  The  potato 
crop  throughout  our  part  of  the  country  was  practically  ruined  in 
two  or  three  very  hot  mornings.  We  want  to  get  our  crop  a^  far 
advanced  as  we  possibly  can.  We  found  that  early  potatoes  made  a 
fair  crop,  while  later  varieties  planted  at  the  same  time  did  not  make 
much  over  half  a  crop,  simply  showing  that  the  further  you  can  get 
your  crop  advanced  before  the  hot  weather,  the  more  you  will  grow. 

A  Member:  Isn't  cool  weather  the  best  condition  for  maturins 
our  potatoes  ?  ^ 

MR.  ANDERRON:  Yes,  sir,  and  the  best  condition  for  growin- 
potatoes     I  have  to  harvest  apples  and  corn,  so  I  must  plant  early 
T  have  planted  early  and  planted  late,  but  I  have  made  more  money 
planting  early.    If  you  have  made  more  money  by  planting  late,  plant 
late  by  all  means.  , 

A  Member:    What  do  you  call  late  in  your  locality? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Well,  I  planted  McCormick's  on  the  Fourth 
of  July;  that  I  would  call  pretty  late. 

A  Member:    When  did  you  harvest  them? 

MR  ANDERSON :  I  had  to  tear  them  out  to  eet  the  wheat  ground 
seeded  to  wheat  before  they  would  mature;  if  T  had  ground  that  T 

.rlf'^A"*  ^-  "^^^"^^  ^  ^'^"^'^  ^''y  ^"^'^  «         growing  crop 

as  the  McCormirk  s  and  would  try  planting  them  late  and  make  some 
money  by  planting  that  way,  but  you  must  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
potltJes         ^'^^^^^^  are  going  to  grow  a  good  big  crop  of 

A  Member:    The  early  crop  always  gets  the  hot  weather? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  but  they  are  pretty  well  advanced  and 
practically  grown.  If  you  grow  an  early  variety  and  plant  it  early 
you  will  have  them  mature  in  Anirust.  ready  to'take  out  the  first  of 
Au-ust.  We  have  them  practically  grown  before  this  very  hot  dry 
weather  comes  in.  Sometimes  we  get  caught:  there  is  nothing  sure 
you  know,  except  death  and  taxes  and  I  don't  like  either  of  them. 

A  Member:    What  do  you  call  early  planting? 

]\rR  ANDERSON:  Just  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit  to  disk  we  di<^k 
It  and  then  plow  it  immeduitely;  we  prepare  it  and  get  them  planted 
as  quickly  a«  we  can.  This  year  we  didn't  get  them  planted  until 
or  10th  of  April'  ''''^'''^'''^^  '^'^  P^^^ted  by  the  first  of  AprU 

A  Member:    No  matter  what  the  weather,  you  plant  every  day? 
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MR.  ANDERSON :  Yes,  every  day  earlier  means  earlier  maturing  . 
of  a  bushel  or  more  in  the  crop. 

Now  let  us  go  back  a  little  and  take  up  the  seed  itself,  because  that 
is  another  thing  very  essential  to  potato  growing.    I  think  it  is  ten 
years  ago  that  I  first  selected  seed  potatoes  by  hill  selection.    I  went 
into  the  field  of  potatoes  which  was  making  250  bushels  to  the  acre, 
took  a  fountain  pen  and  a  note  book  and  a  set  of  scales  and  a  few 
crates  and  went  down  through  that  patch  and  dug  hills  which  ap- 
peared to  be  good,  healthy,  strong  growing  hills,  but  I  did  not  take  any 
hills  which  do  not  have  a  hill  growing  on  each  side;  T  wanted  only 
good  and  healthy  hills  that  had  normal  conditions  surrounding  them, 
and  if  T  took  a  hill  which  had  no  hill  growing  on  the  other  side,  of 
course  on  one  side  it  had  a  little  better  chance  to  grow.  T  always  plant 
with  a  planter  and  plant  32  by  14  inches.    I  dug  probably  200  or 
300  hills  in  a  patch ;  I  dug  the  hills  that  appeared  to  be  the  best  hills 
I  could  find.    Out  of  those  200  or  300.  I  selected  70  hills  which  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  between  450  and  760  bushels  per  acre.    Some  of 
you  perhaps  will  be  a  little  surprised  to  know  that  there  is  that 
much  difference  in  a  crop  of  potatoes.    You  have  a  field  that  is  making 
250  bushels  to  the  acre  and  you  think  most  of  the  hills  are  producing 
at  the  rate  of  250  bushels  to  the  acre.    I  thous;ht  so  too,  but  when 
I  went  in  there  with  the  scales  and  dug  and  weighed  the  crop,  I  found 
that  I  had  hills  producing  66  bushels  per  acre  and  other  hills  that 
were  producing  766  bushels  per  acre,  there  was  just  that  much  dif- 
ference, under  the  same  conditions  so  far  as  I  could  see,  due  entirely 
to  the  difference  in  the  seed.    That  showed  me  the  value  of  hill  selec- 
tion in  potatoes.    I  selected  70  of  these  hills.    On  the  largest  potato 
in  each  hill  I  marked  with  my  fountain  pen  the  number  of  the  hill 
and  the  number  of  potatoes  in  the  hill  and  the  number  of  ounces 
that  hill  produced. 

Now  each  potato  from  hill  No.  1  for  instance,  had  the  number  of 
the  hill  on  it  and  the  largest  had  those  other  figures,  the  number  of 
potatoes  and  the  number  of  ounces.    The  potatoes  from  each  hill 
were  put  in  a  crate  and  a  piece  of  paper  laid  over  that  part  of  the 
crate,  and  hill  No.  2  was  put  in  the  same  way,  and  in  that  way  I  put 
about  17  hills  in  each  four  crates  and  put  them  away  for  planting 
next  spring.    Of  course  I  kept  a  record  too,  in  my  note  book  of  the 
productiveness  of  each  hill  and  the  crate  in  which  it  was  placed. 
The  next  year  I  planted  those  potatoes  by  hand;  I  put  a  numbered 
stake  at  the  beginning  of  each  hill.    Those  stakes  were  possibly  two 
feet  high,  in  fact,  they  were  a  little  too  high  to  get  over  the  ground 
with  a  two-row  worker,  and  consequently  I  had  to  work  them  with 
a  one-horse  cultivator.    I  had  to  discharge  one  of  my  hands  and  we 
were  building  a  local  railroad  in  the  community  and  home  labor  was 
almost  unobtainable  and  you  can  understand  why  I  only  worked 
that  plot  of  potatoes  once  while  I  worked  my  main  crop  three  or  four 
times.    The  main  crop  I  worked  with  a  machine.    But  from  the  seed 
plot  those  70  hills  planted  on  exactly  one-sixth  of  an  acre,  produced 
57  bushels  of  good  marketing  potatoes,  or  at  the  rate  of  342  bushels 
to  the  acre.    My  main  crop  made  me  240  bushels  to  the  acre.  There 
you  had  an  increased  yield  of  142  bushels  of  potatoes  due,  so  far  as 
I  know,  to  better  seed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  it  did  not  have  the 
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cultivation  it  should  have  had.  I  believe  that  if  that  plot  of  potatoes 
had  been  cultivated  as  well  as  the  main  crop,  they  would  have  gone 
nearer  400  bushels  than  340.  Of  course  the  next  year  I  used  those 
57  bushels  for  seed  and  the  rest  of  my  seed  was  taken  from  the  main 
crop.  Where  I  used  those  57  bushels,  T  had  35  to  40  per  cent,  more 
potatoes  than  where  I  used  the  rest  of  the  seed.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  was  due  entirely  to  the  meiits  of  the  seed,  because  they  were 
planted  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  others.  Since  that  my  seed  has 
all  been  taken  from  the  selected  seed  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
that  special  lot  further  than  the  two  years,  but  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  I  have  derived  hundreds,  T  might  say  thonsands  of  dollars  from 
that  two  or  three  days  work  I  spent  in  selecting  those  seed  potatoes, 
and  it  is  possible,  in  fact  it  is  necessary  for  every  farmer  to  do  the 
same  thing.  It  is  necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  keeping  your 
seed  clean,  keeping  out  the  diseases  which  are  being  introduced  every 
year  from  Eurojie  and  from  other  foreign  countries.  I  will  take  that 
matter  up  later,  however. 

I  just  wanted  to  add  that  as  another  reason  why  hill  selection  is 
absolutely  necessary  now-a-days.  They  tell  us  down  in  York  county 
that  we  are  foolish  to  nse  our  own  seed  potatoes,  but  T  want  to  say 
that  until  I  get  as  uniformly  good  crops  from  northern  grown  seed 
as  T  can  get  from  mv  own  selected  seed,  T  propose  to  use  the  home 
grown  seed  for  the  main  crop  at  least.  I  have  bonaht  northern  seed 
occasionally,  bnt  T  bnv  in  a  small  wav  to  see  if  it  shows  up  good. 
I  am  using  at  the  present  time  a  variety  T  bought  in  INfichio-an  four 
or  five  years  ago,  and  am  trying  to  breed  them  np  as  I  did  the  others, 
which  were  a  long  and  T  found  not  a  very  marketable  potato.  T  have 
got  to  start  all  over  again  with  a  new  variety,  but  T  think  it  is  a 
much  better  variety  fundamentally  and  that  it  will  pay  me  to  do  that, 

A  Member :    How  did  you  cut  those  seed  ? 

MR.  ANDEESON:  eTust  as  is  customary  in  ordinary  field  prac- 
tice. The  idea  was  to  put  about  12  or  15  "bnshels  to  tlie  acre,  tliat 
is  on  good  large  potatoes  thev  were  cut  with  a  single  eye,  if  they 
were  smaller,  they  were  cut  with  a  couple  of  eyes;  you  get  a  seed  block 
of  possibly  an  ounce. 

A  Member:    Did  you  plant  the  hills  14  inches  apart? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  sir.  T  have  conducted  a  few  experiments 
along  the  line  of  cutting,  too.  I  think  it  is  about  5  years  ago  that  I 
tried  my  first  experiment  alonsr  that  line.  I  planted  three  rows 
side  by  side  with  the  same  fertilizer  conditions  and  every  condition 
the  same  as  far  as  T  know.  One  row  was  planted  with  potatoes  cut 
to  one  eye:  the  row  beside  it,  with  two  eyes  and  the  next  row  was 
planted  with  small,  wliole  potntoes.  That  year  T  got  40  bnshels  per 
acre  more  potatoes  from  those  cut  to  two  eyes  than  from  those  cut 
to  one  eye.  using  abont  11  or  12  bnshels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Where 
I  planted  the  small  whole  potatoes,  T  got  about  50  bnshels  more  per 
acre  than  1  got  from  those  cut  to  the  sincrle  eye.  I  tried  it  out  a  num- 
ber of  years  after  that  but  did  not  have  the  same  weather  conditions  as 
that  year  nor  as  good  soil  and  I  have  not  found  that  small  whole 


potatoes  are  as  profitable  as  large  potatoes  cut  to  two  eyes,  i  have 
tried  cutting  them  to  one  or  two  eyes  on  other  occasions  and  have 
uniformly  cut  too  large  pieces  of  potatoes.  I  believe  that  15  bushels 
to  the  acre  will  give  you  30  bushels  per  acre  more  than  10  or  11 
bushels  will  give. 

A  Member:  Would  it  be  advisable  to  use  small  potatoes  every 
other  year? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  If  you  have  good  soil  and  a  good  season,  you 
can  glow  more  from  small  potatoes  and  large  potaloes,  but  if  you 
don't  have  good  conditions,  1  think  you  will  find  that  where  you  cut 
to  one  or  two  eyes  you  will  have  more  marketable  potatoes.  Where 
you  use  small  potatoes,  if  everything  is  right,  you  will  have  a  whole 
lot  of  bushels,  but  you  have  got  to  have  everything  right. 

A  Member:    You  say  you  plant  32  by  14  inches?  ■  . 

MR.  ANDERSON:    Yes,  sir. 

A  Member:    How  can  you  get  that  amount  of  seed  on  an  acre? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  That  is  what  you  usually  put  on,  15  or 
17  bushels  to  the  acre  After  we  get  up  near  the  seed  end,  we  simply 
cut  it  in  two  and  each  of  these  pieces  will  have  probably  three  or 
four  eyes.  We  do  not  divide  the  potatoes  up  so  that  each  piece  has 
only  one  eye,  of  course  that  would  not  be  practicable  but  we  tried  to 
get  a  uniform  sized  block  of  potatoes  and  if  the  potatoes  are  large 
you  cut  with  a  single  eye  down  at  the  lower  end  where  eyes  are 
scarce,  and  then  cut  the  upper  end  about  the  same  size. 

A  Member:  When  you  speak  of  the  small  potatoes,  how  smaU 
do  you  mean? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  I  mean  potatoes  that  are  not  marketable. 
We  think  we  can  market  potatoes  the  size  of  an  egg.  When  1  speak 
of  small  potatoes,  1  mean  smaller  than  the  marketable  size.  Gener- 
ally all  the  potatoes  will  come  up  but  not  always.  You  will  always 
notice  that  the  eyes  next  to  the  seed  end  will  sprout  first  and  fre- 
quently the  eyes  near  the  butt  end  will  sprout  and  not  come  up  at  all. 
If  weather  conditions  are  right,  too  many  will  come  up;  that  is  the 
objection  to  planting  small  potatoes  and  you  will  have  a  good  many 
more  smaU  potatoes  than  marketable  potatoes. 

A  Member:  Do  you  find  that  the  end  containing  the  terminal 
butt  will  come  first  if  that  is  cut  cross-section  and  give  the  other 
end  a  chance? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Certainly  it  won't,  but  where  you  plant  the 
whole  potato,  the  seed  end  eyes  will  come  first 

A  Member:    You  won't  get  many  more  vines? 


MR.  ANDERSON:    From  a  small  whole  potato? 
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A  Member:  No,  because  the  sprouting  end,  the  terminal  butt 
will  exhaust  the  vitality  of  the  other  end. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  I  know  you  won't  get  many  from  the  butt 
end  of  the  potato,  but  you  will  get  too  many  from  the  seed  end.  Per- 
haps you  have  your  hills  wider  apart. 

.  A  Member:    Twelve  inches. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Well,  it  is  just  the  same  thing.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  cut  your  potatoes  like  I  cut  mine,  by  hand.  I 
wouldn't  let  a  man  bring  a  potato  cutting  machine  on  my  farm  and 
use  it,  if  he  would  do  it  for  nothing  and  board  himself.  I  want  to 
hold  tlie  stem  end  next  to  me  and  cut  from  slightly  above  the  eyes 
toward  the  butt  end  of  the  potato,  just  as  you  would  sharpen  a  pencil, 
in  this  way,  have  the  seed  block  back  of  the  eye  so  that  the  plant 
food  can  push  right  up  and  out  and  develop  a  plant  as  quickly  as 
possible.  If  you  cut  the  other  way  and  have  practically  none  of  your 
seed  block  back  of  the  eye,  you  have  practically  none  of  that  block  of 
seed  available  for  plant  food  for  that  plant  until  it  gets  its  root 
system  established. 

A  Member :  You  get  five  or  six  pieces  from  one  potato,  don't  you, 
cutting  that  way? 

'  MR.  ANDERSON:    A  large  potato,  yes,  sir. 
A  Member:    What  do  you  use  for  fertilizer ? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  Well,  we  didnt  use  potash  this  year.  We  al- 
ways have  used  it  in  the  past  but  we  did  not  use  it  this  year. 

_  A  Member:  That  is  why  I  asked  that  question.  A  friend  of  mine 
in  the  county  has  been  growing  potatoes  for  some  years  and  rather 
successfully,  he  grows  generally  22.5  or  250  bushels  per  acre,  and  I 
have  been  growing  some  and  using  complete  fertilizer  and  stable  man- 
ure and  corn  stalks,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  not  using  anything 
but  stable  manure  and  sixteen  per  cent  rock,  half  a  ton  per  acre. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Sixteen  per  cent,  rock  is  pretty  good  stuff 
to  grow  potatoes  with.  With  my  experiment  I  got  more  potatoes 
to  the  acre,  I  think  a  third  more,  from  16%  rock  alone  than  from  a 
complete  fertilizer  of  an  equal  number  of  pounds.  That  was  a  conun- 
drum to  me,  too.  I  had  eight  or  ten  plots  of  different  analyses.  I 
fixed  the  fertilizers  myself;  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  analysis 
of  any  one  of  them,  but  T  used  muriate  of  potash,  high  grade  tankage, 
nitrate  of  soda,  but  where  T  had  an  analysis  of  three,  eight  and  fiVe 
or  three,  eight  and  seven,  I  did  not  get  as  good  results  as  T  did  from 
16%  rock  alone.  That  was  the  first  year.  "Next  year  I  repeated  that 
experiment  and  got  better  results  from  a  complete  fertilizer. 

A  Member :    Was  the  humus  in  the  soil  the  same  in  both  cases  ? 
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ME.  ANDERSON :  No,  the  first  experiment  was  on  a  poor  piece 
of  land  and  the  second  was  on  good  land.    ,  • 

A  Member:  From  the  humus  you  have  got  the  vegetable  matter 
there. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  But  we, did  not  have  the  vegetable  matter  in 
the  first  experiment:  I  don't  know  why,  but  for  some  reason  tliat 
rock  gave  me  better  results  than  where  I  used  rock  fertilizer  for  the 
phosphoric  acid.  In  the  other  i)lots,  in  every  place  where  I  used  rock, 
I  got  better  results  than  where  I  got  my  phosphoric  acid  from  bone 
or  some  other  source;  but  the  next  year's  experiment  did  not  bear 
that  out.  1  sim])ly  give  that  for  what  it  is  worth;  the  matter  was 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Herr. 

MR.  HERR:  What  would  you  say  to  this  fertilizer;  stable  man- 
ure and  cornstalks  ground  with  half  a  ton  of  16%  acidulated  rock? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  That  is  all  right;  the  stable  manure  furnishes 
more  potash  than  phosphoric  acid,  and  more  ammonia.  He  was  get- 
ting a  complete  fertilizer  all  right;  his  stable  manure  was  high  in  the 
other  two  elements  and  his  rock  gave  him  plenty  of  phosphoric  acid. 
He  really  had,  he  probably  did  not  realize  that  he  had,  but  he  really 
did  have  a  complete  fertilizer  when  he  combined  the  two,  and  that  is 
what  you  want  to  grow  potatoes  if  you  can  get  it.  This  year  you 
have  got  to  grow  potatoes  without  potash. 

A  Member:  Isn't  it  regulated  by  the  moisture  in  the  soil  during 
the  growing  season? 

MR.  ANDERSON :    Yes,  sir,  very  largely. 

A  Member :  If  you  combined  either  the  one  or  the  other,  would  you 
rely  on  acid  phosphate? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  little  bit  the  cheapest  form  and 
it  takes  a  very  little  bit  of  lime  to  neutralize  the  acidity  formed  by  the 
phosphoric  acid.    I  am  a  very  good  friend  of  10%  dissolved  rock. 

A  Member:    In  that  rotation,  you  would  be  sure  to  have  clover? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  sir,  and  be  sure  to  have  crimson  clover 
and  the  corn. 

A  Member :    And  you  would  have  unleached  manure  ? 

MR.  ANDERSON :    I  would  like  to  have,  yes,  sir. 

A  Member:    Is  it  practical  to  follow  potatoes  with  potatoes? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  No,  it  is  not  practical ;  the  only  objection  is  the 
disease,  which  you  will  find  will  drive  you  out  of  business.  I  know 
that  people  are  practicing  a  three  year  rotation  of  potatoes,  clover  and 
wheat  and  are  making  money  at  it,  but  sometime  those  fellows  are 
going  to  quit  and  quit  at  a  loss,  because  they  will  find,  that  potato 
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diseases  will  put  fhem  out  of  business.  You  cannot  keep  your  field, 
clean  incidentally  growing  potatoes  in  a  three  year  rotation ;  you  have 
got  to  have  clean  seed  and  clean  soil  if  you  are  going  to  avoid  those 
diseases.  If  you  once  get  them  into  use,  you  will  find  that  they  are 
there  waiting  for  you  the  third  year  and  may  be  they  are  waiting  for 
you  the  fifth  year  and  that  is  where  it  grinds  all  of  us. 

A  Member:    In  using  stable  manure,  when  do  you  apply  it? 

_MK.  ANDEESON:  I  would  apply  it  to  the  timothy  crop  or  the 
mixed  hay  crop  preceding  the  corn.  I  would  grow  a  good  crop  of 
hay,  plow  down  a  good  heavy  sod  of  corn ;  I  would  grow  just  as  much 
corn  as  if  that  manure  were  applied  direct  and  grow  pretty  near  as 
many  potatoes  on  that  cornstalk  ground  as  if  I  applied  that  manure 
direct  to  the  potato.  I  do  not  belieye  the  place  for  manure  is  ap- 
plied direct  on  the  potato  crop  at  all;  I  have  not  manured  potatoes 
direct  in  ten  years.  I  do  not  think  I  have.  Corn  is  a  gross  feeding 
plant  and  will  work  up  the  manure  right  enough.  We  find  that  by 
putting  the  manure  under  the  hay  crop  and  making  bacterial  condi- 
tions congenial  there,  we  are  making  plant  food  available,  getting  a 
heavier  sod  to  plow  down,  and  the  corn  crop  is  going  to  work  up  the 
heavy  sod  and  incidentally  we  have  got  a  ton  more  of  hay  to  the  acre, 
and  just  as  much  corn  and  just  about  as  good  a  chance  for  potatoes. 
If  you  apply  the  manure  direct  for  potatoes,  particularly  horse  man- 
ure, you  are  making  conditions  favorable  to  scab;  that  is  another  rea- 
son why  I  do  not  like  to  put  the  manure  on  the  potato  crop. 

A  Member :    How  are  you  going  to  counteract  that? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Well,  if  you  have  clean  seed  and  a  five-year  ro- 
tation, you  should  not  have  to  counteract  it,  it  should  not  bother 
you.  I  have  not  been  bothered  for  years,  simply  because  for  several 
years  in  succession,  I  treated  my  seed  with  formalin,  got  it  perfectly 
clean  and  kept  it  clean  Two  years  ago  I  had  a  couple  of  thousand 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  I  didn't  have  a  bushel  that  showed  a  sign  of 
scab  Now,  if  I  had  bought  Maine  seed  and  introduced  scab  each  year, 
I  would  have  had  to  treat  that  seed  each  year  to  keep  it  clean. 

A  Member :    Do  you  think  the  scab  will  stay  in  the  ground  ? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  It  will  stay  in  tke  ground  if  you  plant  the  seed 
in  the  same  ground  again,  but  if  you  plant  them  in  a  piece  of  ground 
that  has  not  had  potatoes  for  five  or  six  years,  I  do  not  think  you  will 
have  any  scab,  but  if  you  are  buying  Northern  seed,  treat  it  with 
formalin.  If  I  do  not  know  the  conditions  under  which  the  seed 
grew,  I  would  risk  the  expense  of  treating  that  seed  no  matter  how 
nice  they  looked  when  I  got  them,  because  you  do  not  know  what  you 
are  introducing  in  your  farm  when  you  buy  seed  from  somebody  else; 
that  is  why  I  want  to  use  my  own  home-grown  seed. 

A  Member:  How  is  the  application  made,  broad-cast  or  in  the 
row? 
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ME.  ANDERSON:  We  have  used  it  in  the  row,  but  it  is  not 
practicable.  When  you  use  a  ton,  apply  half  of  it  broad-cast  and 
half  in  the  row.  The  fellows  in  Maine  that  grow  potatoes  use  a  ton 
of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  and  we  in  Pennsylvania  are  using  about  half 
a  ton,  and  then  other  fellows  using  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of 
fertilizer,  are  growing  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre. 
The  more  fertilizer  you  use,  the  more  crops  you  are  going  to  have ;  it  is 
not  practicable  to  use  more  than  half  a  ton  this  year  on  account  of 
the  higher  prices,  but  after  this  I  am  going  to  use  considerably  more 
than  that  because  it  will  pay  to  do  it. 

A  Member:    How  much  do  you  put  on  with  the  Eobbins'  Planter? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  I  can  put  on  about  six  to  eleven  hundred,  it 
depends  on  the  drilling  condition  of  the  fertilizer. 

A  Member :    Do  you  use  that  when  you  are  planting? 

MR.  ANDERSON:    Yes,  sir. 

A  Member:    Do  you  mix  it  with  the  dirt  ahead  of  the  planter?. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  sir;  that  is  put  in;  if  not  mixed  with 
the  dirt,  before  the  potatoes  are  dropped,  it  will  give  you  an  injurious 
effect.  I  do  not  advise  you  to  use  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  and  use  it 
all  in  the  row,  but  we  do  it  because  we  can  get  the  potatoes  planted 
a  little  earlier  that  way  and  every  day  you  advance  the  planting  of 
the  potatoes  will  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  crop. 

A  Member:    What  is  your  five-year  rotation? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Corn,  followed  by  crimson  clover,  followed 
by  potatoes  and  soy  beans,  possibly  tomatoes  and  perhaps  ensilage; 
corn  that  is  followed  bv  wheat  and  clover  and  timothy  one  year,  and 
possibly  timothv  the  second  year:  if  it  does  not  suit  me  to  manure 
that  ground  T  do  not  want  timothy  the  second  year.  I  believe  that 
the  shorter  the  rotation,  the  more  practical  it  is  going  to  be.  T  think 
the  four-year  rotation  would  be  better,  but  we  do  not  all  build  as  we 
known.  It  has  suited  me  better  to  adopt  the  five-year  rotation  and 
largely  we  have  used  it. 

MR.  FIRST :    I  wish  you  would  just  repeat  that  rotation. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Corn,  followed  by  crimson  clover  as  a  cover 
crop;  that  followed  by  potatoes,  another  lesuminous  crop,  I  grow 
quite  a  few  soy  beans ;  most  of  the  people  follow  corn  with  potatoes 
and  oats;  I  quit  growing  oats  and  never  expect  to  grow  any  more 
because  it  does  not  pay  me,  I  can  make  more  money  out  of  potatoes 
and  soy  beans  than  out  of  oats. 

A  Member:    Do  you  fertilize  your  crimson  clover? 
MR.  ANDERSON:    Oh,  no. 
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A  Member:    What  do  you  do  with  the  soy  beans? 

MK.  ANDERSON:    We  sell  them  direct. 

A  Member:    What  variety  of  soy  beans  do  you  grow? 

MI?.  ANDETvSON:  A  medium  early  bean.  I  have  tried  one  or 
two  otliers,  but  the  one  called  the  medium  green,  not  very  green,  but 
the  early  green  seems  to  be  a  little  better  adapted  to  my  conditions 
than  anything  else  I  have  tried. 

A  Member:    Don't  they  shatter? 

MR.  ANDERSON:    Yes,  unless  you  cut  them  soon  enough, 
A  Member:    How  many  bushels  can  you  grow? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  I  have  grown  as  little  as  seven  and  as  many 
as  twenty-five;  that  was  before  T  knew  they  must  be  cut  before  the 
foliage  drops.  If  they  are  cut  with  a  binder  before  the  foliage  drops 
and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  shock  until  they  are  dry  enough  to  thresh, 
they  will  shatter  practically  none  at  all. 

A  Member:    How  do  you  thresh  them? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Take  out  all  the  contents,  speed  vour  cvlinder 
as  slow  as  you  possibly  can  and  you  will  crack  very'few  of  tliem 
if  tliey  are  not  too  bone  dry;  then  you  thresh  them.  "l  had  seventy- 
eight  bushels  on  three  acres  and  a  half;  T  sold  practically  all  the  crop 
at  three  and  a  quarter,  so  that  paid  me  better  than  oats  the  way  we 
grow  oats  in  our  country. 

A  Member:    Do  you  sell  those  to  the  seed  market? 

MR.  ANDERSON:    Yes,  they  went  to  New  York. 

A  Member:    Do  you  plant  in  rows  or  drills? 

MR.  ANDERSON:    Twenty-one  inch- rows  with  a  grain  drill. 

A  Member:    How  many  bushels  does  it  take  to  the  acre? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  T  use  nearly  a  bushel;  most  people  advocate 
thirty-five  or  forty  pounds. 

A  Member:    What  time  do  you  plant  them? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  I  would  like  to  plant  them  from  the  middle  to 
the  20th  or  2."'>th  of  May.  Bnt  this  year,  owing  to  the  late  season  and 
bad  conditions,  our  ground  is  not  plowed  yet;  we  will  get  them 
planted  the  first  of  June  or  last  of  May;  you  can  get  them  planted 
as  earlv  as  the  middle  of  April  or  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May  and 
you  will  have  fair  success. 
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A  Member:  Have  you  had  any  noticeable  results  following  the 
soy  bean  crop  ? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  The  results  have  got  to  be  very  decided  or  you 
won't  notice  them,  and  I  have  not  had  enough  better  results  following 
the  soy  bean  crop  to  notice  them ;  I  believe  they  are  somewhat  better 
but  dont  know  how  much ;  they  are  enough  better  to  be  noticed. 

A  Member:  I  asked  that  question  because  of  the  results  I  have 
gotten  from  raising  the  soy  bean  and  following  the  soy  bean  with 
wheat,  and  where  I  had  the  soy  bean,  the  wheat  is  much  nicer  than 
where  I  had  oats. 

MR.  ANDERSON :  Yes,  wheat  does  do  better  after  soy  beans  than 
after  oats.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  leguminous  crop  is  bound  to 
make  the  soil  better. 

A  Member:    Did  you  inoculate? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Why,  T  have  inociTlated  for  a  whole  lot  of 
legumes  and  spent  more  money  in  inoculation  than  I  ever  derived. 
It  is  good  in  theory,  but  in  actual  practice  you  will  find  that  a  second 
planting  will  always  find  bacteria  there. 

A  Member:  You  have  been  using  soy  beans  for  so  long  that  you 
are  not  inoculating? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  Yes,  but  then  I  had  good  results  from  the  start 
without  inoculation. 

A  Member:    As  good  as  you  have  to-day? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  sir,  I  grew  as  good  crops  the  first  two 
or  three  years  as  I  ever  grew. 

A  Member:  Well,  I  saw  patches  of  scab  pretty  near  as  large 
as  the  end  of  my  little  finger  on  your  soy  beans. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  I  had  the  bacteria  all  right,  I  don't  know 
how  I  got  it,  but  it  is  there.  This  soy  benn  crop  and  crimson  clover 
crop  are  essential  to  the  success  of  potatoes.  I  don't  know  much 
about  the  cowpea,  the  soy  bean  suits  my  condition  so  much  better 
that  I  use  it.  The  cowpea  is  adapted  to  the  Soulh,  the  Canadian 
field  pea  to  the  North  and  I  believe  the  soy  bean  is  the  best  of  the 
three  for  us. 

A  Member :  Do  you  raise  the  soy  bean  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting 
the  soil  or  for  producing  the  money  you  make  out  of  the  bean  itself? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Primarily  for  the  money  and  indirectly  for 
the  improvement  of  the  soil.  I  am  sure  a  crop  of  oats  will  decrease 
the  fertility  of  the  soil;  if  you  can  put  a  crop  of  soy  beans  there  and 
increase  its  fertility,  you  are  that  much  better  off,  and  I  get  more 
for  the  soy  beans  than  I  would  from  the  oats. 
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A  Member:    What  do  you  do  with  the  soy  bean  straw? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  If  it  is  stacked  soon  enough  and  put  where 
sheep  can  get  at  it,  it  works  very  well,  but  if  it  stacked  too  late,  it  is 
not  of  much  use  except  to  apply  as  mulch.  We  set  the  thresher  out- 
side the  barn-yard  and  stack  it  in  the  barnyard  and  allow  the  cattle  to 
run  around  it,  and  in  that  way  we  work  it  up  pretty  well;  they  get 
some  food  value  out  of  it,  perhaps  not  a  whole  lot. 

A  Member:    Do  you  stack  it  in  the  barn? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  I  think  I'd  rather  have  them  thresh  it  right 
away  just  as  soon  as  it  is  fit. 

A  Member:  We  stack  it  in  the  barn  and  wait  till  the  thresher 
comes  around. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Well,  you  had  the  soy  beans  good  and  dry  be- 
fore you  pnt  them  in  ;  perhaps  they  cracked  quite  a  good  deal  in 
threshing,  did  they  not? 

A  Member :    Yes,  sir. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Well,  that  was  due  to  their  being  dry.  I  like 
to  have  them  threshed  before  they  get  too  dry.  Of  course  tlie  cracked 
ones  can  be  used  for  feed  and  we  find  that  they  analyze  about  three 
times  as  high  in  protein  as  wheat  bran  and  quite  as  high  as  corn 
does,  so  they  are  worth  something  to  you. 

A  Member:    Have  you  spring  corn  sludgings  for  hay? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  No,  it  pays  me  better  for  seed.  I  don't  try 
many  experiments  that  I  do  not  think  will  pay  me  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

A  Member:    We  have  to  raise  it  more  for  hay  than  for  seed. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Well,  of  course,  conditions  are  what  you  have 
to  be  governed  by. 

A  Member:    You  don't  feed  any  cows,  do  you? 

MR.  ANDERSON:    We  feed  ten  cattle. 

A  Member:    Do  you  use  level  culture  for  those  potatoes? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Just  as  level  as  we  can.  In  working  potatoes 
you  have  got  to  throw  some  soil  on  the  potato  eacli  time  it  is  worked. 
I  want  that  first  working  very  deep;  in  that  we  throw  quite  a  good 
deal  of  soil  on  it;  then  we  take  the  smoothing  harrow  and  go  across 
the  row.  This  year's  crop  of  potatoes  got  that  deep  working  two 
weeks  ago.  Then,  after  the  first  rain,  we  went  across  the  row  with 
a  smoothing  harrow.  That  is  as  far  as  we  got  till  the  present  time, 
until  the  potatoes  are  large  enough  to  cultivate  we  use  the  header. 
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A  Member:   Are  your  potatoes  up  yet? 

ME.  ANDERSON :  They  are  not  up  enough  to  cultivate.  As  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough  to  cultivate,  I  want  to  cultivate  them  and 
fairly  deep  and  then  work  right  across  with  a  header.  After  that 
the  cultivation  will  be  very  shallow,  getting  shallow  each  time.  We 
want  to  have  as  much  of  the  seed  bed  available  for  plant  growth  as 
possible.  The  primary  object  of  £ultivation  is  to  maintain  a  dust 
mulch  over  the  surface  aud  hold  the  moisture  for  the  potato  crop. 
Potatoes  demand  a  whole  lot  of  moisture  if  you  are  going  to  have  a 
good  crop,  so  it  is  essential  to  follow  every  rain  by  some  sort  of 
cultivation.  It  should  be  very  deep  the  first  time,  fairly  deep  the 
second  time  aud  after  that  it  gets  shallower  each  time,  stirring  up  the 
surface  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  dust  mulch, 
and  that  is  the  primary  object  of  cultivation,  to  maintain  a  dust 
mulch  and  hold  the  moisture  there  for  the  growing  plant. 

A  Member:    Do  you  make  that  trench  as  deep  as  a  plow? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  Just  as  deep  as  we  can  with  the  shovel  plow. 
We  are  bound  to  get  into  trouble  in  the  way  of  tearing  up  corn 
stalks,  for  we  use  the  disk  ahead  of  the  plow,  but  I  find  that  we  do 
not  really  tear  up  much  with  the  shovel  plow, 

A  Member:    Does  not  clover  winter-kill? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  sir,  but  generally  winter-kills  in  March 
and  all  through  the  winter  it  has  been  holding  plant  food  available 
for  the  coming  crop,  it  has  been  holding  the  soil  for  leeching;  inci- 
dentally while  it  grew  all  fall  it  has  been  assimilating  nitrogen  from 
the  earth,  it  has  been  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  even  if 
it  dues  winter-kill,  it  has  paid  us  very  well.  I  do  not  care  if  crimson 
clover  winter-kills  with  me  every  year,  I  would  continue  to  produce 
the  seed  or  buy  them  and  apply  it,  because  I  know  it  pays  me  before 
its'  winter-killed  and  pays  me  pretty  well.  I  have  seen  results  for 
too  great  a  number  of  years  that  have  been  derived  from  the  use 
of  crimson  clover  and  1  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  paid  us  and 
will  pay  every  one  who  can  grow  it. 

A  Member:    How  do  you  store  your  seed? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Put  them  in  the  coolest  cellar  we  can.  That 
is  about  the  best  we  can  do.  They  should  go  in  cold  storage,  but  we 
get  along  without  that.  They  should  be  stored  in  as  cool  a  place 
as  we  can  because  there  are  so  many  diseases;  that  is  another  rea- 
son why  we  want  to  have  our  storage  place  as  cool  as  we  can  get  it. 

A  Member:  Do  you  ever  bury  them? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  No ;  it  is  practical  to  bury  them  if  you  bury 
them  in  a  long,  narrow  kit. 
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A  Member:    Do  you  store  those  potatoes  or  keep  tliem  oyer? 

MR.  ANDEESON:  If  I  can  get  what  I  consider  a  good  price, 
they  go  right  out  of  the  field  into  a  car ;  if  prices  are  very  low,  as  they 
were  last  fall,  I  store  them.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  last  fall;  we 
sold  some  at  thirty  cents  but  quit  that  pretty  soon  ;  then  they  got  to 
sixty  cents  and  we  sold  some  more,  and  I  kept  some  till  this  spring 
and  sold  them  for  a  dollar.  If  i  can  get  a  good  fair  price  out  of  the 
field,  I  sell  them  right  away.  ; 

A  Member :    And  let  the  other  fellow  take  the  risk  ? 

'    MR.  ANDERSON:    Yes,  sir. 

A  Member:    What  do  you  call  a  fair  price? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  If  I  can  get  forty  or  fifty  cents  out  of  the 
field,  I  think  I  am  making  good  money. 

.    A  Member:    And  you  have  more  bushels  out  of  the  field? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  you  have  more  bushels  out  of  the  field, 
you  get  more  little  potatoes  out  and  avoid  the  shrinkage,  of  course. 

A  .Member:   What  do  you  call  a  profitable  yield? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Well  I  think  I  ought  to  get  a  hundred  dollars 
an  acre  out  of  a  potato  crop;  we  count  on  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  if  it  is  anything  like  a  good  season;  sometimes  we  do  not 
get  it  and  sometimes  we  get  more. 

A  Member:    How  do  you  harvest  your  soy  beans ? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  With  a  grain  binder,  tie  them  up  the  same  as 
wheat.  We  drive  the  binder  in  such  a  way  that  we  only  cut  those  two 
inches  above  the  ground. 

A  Member:    Are  you  bothered  with  the  potato  bug? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  Yes,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
potato  bug.  There  are  several  insects  that  are  bother  enough  and  I 
think  the  potato  bug  has  caused  more  direct  loss  than  anything  we 
have,  and  the  only  way  to  take  care  of  them  is  with  some  form  of 
arsenic.  Paris  green  is  the  most  common.  I  think  arsenate  of  lead 
is  the  best. 

A  Member:    Do  you  put  it  in  a  dust  or  in  water? 

MR.  ANDERSON:    In  water,  sometimes  Paris  green  is  in  a  dust. 

A  Member:    Do  you  use  a  spray? 
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MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  sir,  we  use  it  in  connection  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture.  If  1  spray  for  bugs,  I  apply  Bordeaux  mixture 
with  fungicide  as  well.  We  have  not  been  troubled  very  much  with 
early  or  late  blight  in  that  part  of  the  country.  If  you  are  troubled 
with  blight,  thoye  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  must  spray  of 
course,  and  the  most  practical  spray  to  use  is  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
possibly  a  four  four  fifty  the  first  time  or  two  and  a  five  five  or  six 
fifty  after  the  second  spraying.  That  spraying  should  start  when  the 
plants  are  six  inches  high  and  be  rei)eated  after  rains  in  periods  of 
ten  or  fifteen  days  during  the  growing  period.  Spraying  for  blight 
is  distinctly  a  preventive  measnre;  you  cannot  sto])  it  after  yoii  have 
it,  you  simply  must  si)ray  hefoi'e  you  have  the  bliglit  and  keep  it  out 
of  the  way;  in  that  way  you  can  get  very  good  results,  but  once  you 
have  blight,  there  is  no  use  spraying  to  control  it  because  you  can- 
not control  it.  You  can  prevent  it  by  spraying,  but  you  cannot  con- 
trol it  in  any  way  that  I  know  of. 

A  Member:    What  has  been  your  experience  with  the  flea  beetle? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  The  Bordeaux  mixture  has  a  tendency  to  drive 
him  off  into  a  neighbor's  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    It  is  a  waste  of  time. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Well,  perhaps  it  is.  I  like  to  spray  for  two 
or  three  objects,  if  it  does  not  pay  for  one,  it  does  for  another;  that 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  give  us  any  benefit  with  the  flea  beetle, 
Bordeaux 'mixture;  they  do  not  seem  to  like  it;  some  of  them  cojue 
back,  but  not  all. 

A  Member:    They  are  where  you  cannot  reach  them. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes;  the  flea  beetle  itself  does  not  do  so  much 
damage,  but  it  injures  the  plant  and  puts  it  in  a  condition  subject 
to  tniigus  troubles;  that  is  where  the  flea  beetle  does  its  greatest 
damage.  I  do  not  think  the  ttea  beetle  ever  materially  decreased  the 
crop  directly,  but  it  has  decreased  the  crop  a  great  deal.  I  did  not 
tell  you  how  much  arsenate  we  use;  we  find  it  necessary  to  use 
about  twice  as  much  arsenate  of  lead  as  Paris  green.  A  pound  of 
Paris  green  is  sufficient  and  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  is  sufficient  in  fifty  gallons  of  solution. 

A  Member:    Y"ou  have  reference  to  the  paste? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Yes,  sir;  if  I  were  using  the  powdered  arse- 
nate of  lead,  I  would  apply  it  in  the  same  proportion  as  I'aris  green. 
I  can  save  time  by  using  the  arsenate  of  zinc;  it  is  just  as  practical 
and  it  is  cheaper. 

A  Member:    At  the  present  prices,  it  is  cheaper? 

MR.  ANDERSON:  It  has  been  in  the  past.  The  other  arsenates 
are  a  little  bit  higher  but  not  anything  like  as  much;  if  it's  that 
much  higher  I  wouldn't  use  them.    In  mixing  that  Bordeaux,  you 
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want  to  dilute  your  bluestone  solution  and  you  want  to  dilute  your 
lime  solution  before  you  put  the  two  together.  If  you  do  not  do 
that,  you  will  find  that  it  won't  stay  in  solution  very  well,  and  more 
than  that,  it  will  coagulate  or  clot  and  will  stop  up  your  strainers  and 
stop  up  your  nozzles  and  you  will  have  all  sorts  of  trouble.  By  put- 
ting half  of  your  fifty  gallons  of  water  with  your  bluestone  solution 
before  mixing,  then  putting  the  two  solutions  in  a  common  vessel  in 
a  dilute  form,  you  won't  have  any  troubles  from  that  cause. 

A  Member:  You  say  to  mix  a  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  with  one 
pound  of  Paris  green? 

MR.  ANDEESON :  Yes,  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  will 
take  the  place  of  one  pound  of  Paris  green.  Most  people  are' in  the 
habit  of  using  Paris  green.  Two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water  or  one  pound  of  Paris  green  or  one  pound  of 
dry  arsenate  powder.  You  can  get  arsenate  of  lead  in  either  form. 
Arsenate  is  as  strong  as  Paris  green,  and  should  be  used  in  the  same 
amounts. 

A  Member:    Does  the  arsenate  of  lead  act  quick  enough  to  use? 

ME.  ANDEESON :  It  does  not  act  Cjuite  as  quickly  as  Paris  green 
but  it  sticks  better  to  the  foliage  and  is  not  quite  as  injurious  to  the 
foliage  as  Paris  green.  You  want  to  use  more  lime  than  you  do  your 
arsenate  so  as  to  take  up  the  three  arsenates  in  the  solution ;  if  you 
don't,  you  are  going  to  have  burnt  foliage;  that  is  the  object,  of 
course,  of  the  lime  in  the  Bordeaux,  the  arsenate  is  the  active  agent. 
Are  there  any  other  questions  about  the  spraying? 

A  Member:  How  do  you  find  the  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  com- 
pared with  the  paste  for  standing  up  in  the  solution? 

MR.  ANDERSON :  Well,  now,  I  have  only  used  the  powdered  ar- 
senate of  lead  tliis  year;  I  used  one  can  in  spraying  the  orchard  and 
I  had  very  good  results  with  it ;  it  is  less  trouble  to  put  in  the  mixture. 

A  Member:    It  stands  up  in  the  solution  better  than  the  paste? 

MR.  ANDEESON:  I  should  think  it  would  quite  as  well;  I  don't 
know  whether  it  does  better  or  not, 

A  Member:    I  think  it  stands  in  the  solution  better. 

ME.  ANDERSON:  I  am  glad  it  does  because  it  is  a  little  cheaper 
than  the  paste  form  and  more  convenient  to  use.  If  it  will  stand 
in  solution  better,  it  will  be  better  to  use.  I  did  not  disk  all  the 
ground  this  year,  but  I  did  disk  a  good  deal  of  it.  I  am  sure  it  is 
practical  to  work  the  sod  up;  if  you  don't,  you  turn  over  a  mass  of 
matter  there  which  will  stop  the  rise  of  the  moisture  from  the  subsoil 
where  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  growing  plant.  If  you  work  that  up  and 
incorporate  it  with  the  surface  soil  before  turning  it  over,  you  get  a 
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good  connection  between  your  ^on^^d  '^'^'^^K^ll^^^^^^^^^^ 
fqvorable  to  the  rise  of  moisture  to  where  your  plant  roots  are.  i 
don't  know  just  where  we  are  in  this  potato  proposition.  Perhaps 
we  have  killed  enough  time  anyhow.  . 

I  wint  to  repeat  in,  conclusion,  a  few  of  what  I  consider  the  essen- 
tialsTn  successful  potato  growing.  I  want  to  say  that  we  can  do  the 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  a  whole  lot  of  good  m  going  out  to  the 
armers'  institutes  and  impress  upon  them  as  forcibly  as  we  possibly 
can  the  nece  sUy  of  plenty  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  ;  and  then 
we  want  tot^press  ipon  them  the  necessity  of  hill  selection  of  seed 

^"^rnother  thing  that  I  think  is  very  essential  is  that  first  deep  culti. 
vation  I  think  it  pays  us  as  well  as  any  other  feature;  and  another 
Sing  which  I  think  is  absolutely  essential  is  cultivation  after  rains 
duriL  the  growing  period  to  conserve  the  moisture  during  the  grow- 
fng  period    We  have  a  farmer  down  in  our  country  who  is  President 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  our  Fair  Association  and  a  pretty  good 
farmer-  that  fellow  can  beat  me  growing  corn  almost  every  year  and 
I  can  beat  him  growing  potatoes  every  year.    It  does  not  follow 
ha?  his  soil  is  an?  better  adapted  to  g^^^^  ^^r^^'j^^,  ™  JlV',^^ 
mine  is  better  adapted  to  growing  potatoes  than  his  but  I  tell  you 
whe?e  the  secret  of  the  proposition  is:  That  fellow  thinks  that  corn 
payThim  better  than  any'  crop  he  grows  and  I  ha^^  been  under  the  im- 
p?ession  that  potatoes  pay  me  better  than  any  other,  and  just  as  soon 
as  my  soil  is  in  condition  to  cultivate,  I  cultivate  potatoes  first,  and 
as  soon  as  his  soil  is  in  condition  to  cultivate,  he  cultivates  corn  first, 
so  he  beats  me  growing  corn  and  I  heat  him  growing  potatoes. 

A  Member :    Do  you  recommend  planting  many  potatoes  this  year  ? 

MR  ANDERSON :  You  never  can  tell  what  the  conditions  will 
be  The  only  way  to  go  into  any  proposition  is  to  go  into  it  m  a 
normal  way  and  stay  by  it,  and  if  it  does  not  pay  you  one  year,  go 
Tight  back  and  find  your  money  where  you  lost  it  before. 

A  Member:  I  always  find  that  when  a  crop  is  high  one  year,  the 
next  year  it  is  cheap.  .  - 

MR.  ANDERSON :  That  is  true,  and  yet  a  whole  lot  of  people  are 
basing  their  planting  on  that  very  fact. 


The  CHAIRMAN  •  Now  we  want  to  dismiss  in  ten  minutes ;  in  five 
minutes  more  we  will  leave  this  room  and  the  automobiles  will  be 
outside.  I  want  to  call  on  Henry  Crumley,  who  will  occupy  ten 
minutes  of  your  time  and  then  we  will  dismiss.  .  . 

MR  CRUMLEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Fellow  Farmers: 
I  say  fellow  farmers  because  I  am  a  farmer  myself.  Until  about  ten 
weeks  ago  I  lived  on  and  operated  a  farm  at  Plymouth,  Sheboygan 
county,  Wisconsin,  on  which  I  was  born.  Ten  years  before  I  was 
born  not  a  single  white  man  lived  in  that  town;  it  was  a  perfect 
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wilderness.  Like  many  of  the  other  farmers  in  Sheboygan  county 
my  principal  income  was  derived  from  the  milk  hauled  to  the  cheese 
factory  to  be  made  into  cheese.  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  impress  upon  your  farmers 
of  this  State  the  need  of  co-operation  in  disposing  of  your  farm 
products.  I  happen  to  be  the  President  of  and  organized  the  Sheboy- 
gan County  Cheese  Producers  Federation  in  Wisconsin,  composed  of 
over  one  thousand  farmers,  forty-four  cheese  factories.  The  output 
ot  these  forty-four  cheese  factories  is  over  one  million  pounds  a 
month  during  the  flush  of  the  season.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  got 
time  to  tell  you  the  whole  story,  the  story  of  how  the  farmers  of 
Sheboygan  county  combined  to  bust  the  Cheese  Trust  in  Wisconsin 
It  is  a  story  of  how  the  farmers  can,  if  they  want  to,  bust  a  Trust 
without  putting  anyone  in  jail.  Because  I  have  only  a  few  minutes 
1  cannot  tell  this  story  to  make  it  plain  enough  to  you,  I  am  afraid' 
so  I  will  just  glance  over  the  facts.  ' 

Now  the  story  of  this  fight  on  the  cheese  combination  in  Wis- 
consin has  been  published  in  many  of  the  farm  journals  through- 
out the  country  and  some  of  the  magazines  also.    I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  fact,  that  several  weeks  ago,  before  I  left  Wisconsin 
Mr.  James  H.  Collins,  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  spent  a  day  with 
me  m  order  to  get  material  for  writing  this  up,  and  within  the  next 
two  weeks  you  will  probably  see  a  write-up  about  this  fight  showing 
how  the  farmers  have  benefited  themselves  bv  co-operation  in— in 
the  Country  Gentleman,  which  is  published  by  the  Saturday  Evening 
i^ost  Company,  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  taken  from  LaFollett's 
Magazine  m  Wisconsin  telling  the  story  of  the  fight  on  the  Cheese 
Trust.    If  there  are  any  farmers  interested  enough  within  the  next 
two  weeks,  just  drop  me  a  line,  Henry  Crumley,  Plymouth,  Wiscon- 
sin  enclosing  four  cents  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  this 
booklet  telling  all  about  it,  which  is  better  than  I  can  tell  vou  now 
It  may  interest  you  also  to  know  that  more  cheese  is  produced  in 
Wisconsin  than  is  produced  in  all  the  other  states  in  the  Union  com- 
bined.   Sheboygan  county,  the  county  I  came  from,  is  the  banner 
cheese  producing  county  in  Wisconsin  and  Wisconsin  is  the  banner 
cheese  producing  state  in  the  Union. 

As  I  told  you  before,  like  most  of  the  other  farmers  in  the  county 
my  principal  income  was  derived  from  the  milk  hauled  to  the  cheese 
factory  to  be  made  into  cheese.  What  we  farmers  get  for  our  cheese 
IS  of  great  importance  to  us.  How  has  it  been  going  with  us?  For 
years  we  allowed  the  cheese-maker  to  whom  we  paid  a  certain  sum  per 
pound  to  make  our  milk  into  cheese,  to  sell  our  cheese  for  us;  we  paid 
him,  say,  a  cent  and  three-quarters  a  pound  for  making  and  selling 
Now  he  got  that  cent  and  three-quarters  whether  he  sold  that  cheese 
for  a  high  price  or  a  low  price.  Of  course  he  guaranteed  to  get  us 
the  market  price  for  our  cheese,  but  the  market  price  was  the  Board 
price.  You  have  all  heard  probably  of  the  Elgin  Butter  Board  The 
Plymouth  Cheese  Board  is  for  cheese  what  the  Elgin  Butter  Board  is 
for  butter,  it  fixes  the  price  at  which  the  producer  must  sell  his 
cheese  all  over  that  state  and  beyond  that  state;  in  fact  it  fixes  the 
price  on  cheese  for  all  Western  New  York,  from  there  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  sprint 
these  cheese  producers  would  have  a  meeting  and  make  a  bargain  with 
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their  cheese-maker  and  lie  would  agree  to  make  their  cheese  for  a 
cent  and  three-quarters  and  get  them  the  market  price  which  was 
the  Board  price,  but  we  allowed  the  cheese  dealers  to  run  that  Board 
to  suit  themselves.  Now  up  to  the  spring  of  1911  there  was  some 
competition  in  buying  on  that  Board,  but  about  that  time  there  was 
organized  and  incorporated  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, and  beginning  at  that  time  the  price  was  arbitrarily  made  re- 
gardless of  supply  and  demand;  that  is  it  was  made  low  during  the 
season  of  production  and  during  the  season  of  production  the  cold 
storages  were  filled  up  and  in  the  winter  that  Board  price  was  run 
up  and  tlie  cheese  was  unloaded,  they  shipped  cheese  out  by  the 
train-load,  and  cheese  that  we,  during  that  year,  got  11  to  13  cents 
for,  bringing  out  milk  as  low  as  80  cents  a  hundred,  which  is  less 
than  2  cents  a  quart,  cost  the  consumer,  when  it  reached  him,  25  to 
30  cents  a  pound. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  in  this  country,  according  to  the  information 
we  get  from  our  Departmenl  of  Agriculture,  that  when  a  consumer 
buys  farm  products,  |1.  worth  of  farm  products,  that  the  farmer  gets 
only  48  cents  of  that,  or  about  that ;  in  countries  where  the  farmers 
co-operate  scientifically,  like  Denmark,  Germany,  England  and  Ire- 
land, the  farmers  get  as  high  as  90  cents,  I  am  told,  of  every  dollar, 
in  some  instances.    As  I  told  you,  we  got  11  to  13  cents  for  our  milk, 
bringing  our  milk  sometimes  as  low  as  80  centh  a  hundred  ,and  this 
cheese  was  shipped  out  during  the  winter,  when  they  unloaded  what 
they  had  in  cold  storage  at  a  price  as  high  as  18  to  22  cents  a  pound, 
and  local  dealers  there  cleared  up  in  one  year  fifteen  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars  apiece.    That  went  on  about  a  year.    In  the  spring  of  1912, 
after  they  got  rid  of  what  they  had  in  storage,  they  dropped  that 
Board  price  as  low  as  15  cents,  which  it  was  on  Board  day.  May  21, 
1912.    On  the  next  Board  day,  May  28,  when  there  was  a  demand  for 
cheese  at  15  cents  which  could  not  be  supplied,  they  dropped  that 
Board  price  to  12  cents,  and  it  was  then  that  I  wrote  and  I  happened 
to  be  at  that  time  a  State  Senator  in  Wisconsin  and  also  Chairman 
of  the  Eepublican  State  Central  Committee.    That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this,  only  this,  that  what  T  said  would  perhaps  be  listened  to 
more  than  if  I  were  just  an  ordinary  farmer,  as  I  actually  was,  but 
I  wrote  an  article  for  the  press  charging  this  Wisconsin  Cheese  Deal- 
ers Association — you  remember  this  was  a  closed  Board,  the  dealers 
had  the  say  as  to  who  could  bid  on  the  cheese — I  wrote  an  article  for 
the  press  and  sent  it  to  150  newspapers  in  Wisconsin,  charging  them 
with  arbitrarily  fixing  the  Board  price,  with  having  the  special  privi- 
lege of  storing  cheese  in  the  cold  storage,  with  paying  the  cheese 
maker  who  acted  as  our  agent  a  bonus  price  on  the  quiet,  on  the  sly. 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  of  which 
the  Governor  is  Chairman,  to  these  conditions,  and  asked  them  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.    They  did  so  and  had  a  hearing  in  the  Gover- 
nor's oflSce  in  July,  1912.  I  invited  myself  to  attend,  because  dealers, 
cheese-packers,  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Dealers  Associa- 
tion were  all  there  and  I  was  asked  to  make  my  charges  and  the 
members  of  this  combination  were  questioned  by  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Public  Affairs  which  is  composed  of  prominent 
ment  throughout  Wisconsin,  headed  by  the  Governor,  «nd  every 
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charge  that  I  made  they  admitted  was  true.  T'his  combination  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  a  secret  meeting  before  the  Board  met  to  agree 
upon  the  price  to  be  paid ;  they  admitted  tliat  the  output  from  the 
different  factories  was  allotted  among  the  different  dealers;  that 
they  had  the  special  privilege  of  storing  in  cold  storage — 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Your  time  is  up. 

MR.  CRUMLEY :  I  am  sorry  that  my  time  is  up.  Just  allow  me 
to  make  this  statement:  The  farmers  co-operated,  formed  a  local  as- 
sociation and  these  forty-four  local  associations  formed  a  county 
federation.  This  county  federation  built  its  own  warehouse  and 
storage,  costing  $25,000,  and  we  are  now  marketing  monthly  over  a 
million  pounds  of  cheese  which  goes  directly  from  the  farmer  to  the 
wholesale  grocer  at  less  expense  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
You  talk  about  efficiency — there  is  efficiency  for  you,  aud  we  have 
busted  the  cheese  trust  in  Wisconsin.  (Applause.) 

The  session  then  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  7 :30  P.  M. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Killam  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  subject  this  evening  is  "Good  Roads,"  a 
subject  you  are  all  familiar  with  more  or  less.  If  you  want  to  start 
a  discussion,  say  something  about  roads  and  everybody  will  join  in. 
Tonight  everybody  will  not  have  the  privilege  of  joining  in,  but  the 
subject  will  be  discussed  by  the  speakers  who  are  listed.  The  Gov- 
eriior  is  not  here,  as  I  understand,  for  some  reason  or  other,  T  don't 
know  why,  and  the  first  speaker  on  the  list  will  be  Mr.  W.  D.  Uhler 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Highway  Department' 
This  address  will  be  accompanied  by  slides. 

Mr.  Uhler  then  delivered  the  following  address : 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 


By  W.  D.  UHLER,  Chief  Engineer,  Pennsylvania  State  Highway  Department. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  T  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  before  this  Institute  and  telling  you  citizens  and 
taxpayers  about  a  few  of  the  many  problems  confronting  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Highway  Department  in  its  work. 

When  the  State  Highway  Department  was  reorganized  in  1911,  the 
original  plan  was  to  lay  out  a  State  Highway  System  which  would 
connect  the  county  seats  in  the  State  by  means  of  the  most  traveled 
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and  most  direct  roads.  This  laudable  intention  was  frustrated  in  a 
measure,  by  the  desire  of  various  communities  to  l^ave  greater  mileage 
in  their  localities  added  to  this  State  Highway  Systeni ;  the  net  re- 
sult being  that  the  Sproul  Act,  under  which  the  State  Highway  Sys- 
tem was  designated  provided  for  8,800  miles  being  taken  o^e^  by  the 
Commonwealth.  This  was  far  too  much.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
the  Legislature  of  1913  added  more  than  1,400  miles  to  the  system. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  firm  stand  taken  by  Governor  Brumbaugh 
the  1915  Legislature  would  have  continued  to  increase  this  mileage 
by  adding  routes  to  the  Sproul  System. 

This  vast  mileage  falls  on  the  State  to  maintain  and  reconstruct. 
From  tie  viewpoint  of  highway  efficiency  the  system  as  constituted^ 
makes  for  Pennsylvania's  greate.st  mistake.  No  other  state  m  the 
Snion  has  attempted  the  control  of  so  great  a  road  mileage.  Rather, 
the  practice  has  been  to  take  over  those  highways  which  have  been  re^ 
?ons^Scted  with  a  permanent  type  of  road  -fZ^ff^e  vTZ. 
no  responsibility  for  their  maintenance  prior  to  that  time,  l^ar  bet 
ter  would  it  have  been  for  Pennsylvania  had  a  main  line  systein  of 
roadways  been  adopted  directly  connecting  the  county  seats  and  fol- 
Wng  the  main  courses  of  travel  east  and  west  and  north  a^d  south^ 
This  would  have  meant  a  State  Highway  System  not  exceeding  3,300 
miles,  which  would  have  been  feasible  and  comparatively  easy  to 
maintain  with  the  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commonwealth  for 

hio'hway  purposes.  , 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  is  working  up  such  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  main  arteries.  It  is  proposed  to  secure,  if  possible 
the  approval  of  Governor  Brumbaugh  to  this  plan,  in  which  event,  all 
permanent  improvements  in  the  future  will  be  limited  to  this  mam 
system  until  it  is  completed,  after  which  the  laterals  will  be  improved 
from  time  to  time  as  appropriations  become  available. 

This  however,  does  not  mean  that  while  the  mam  arterial  system 
is  being  constructed  the  balance  of  the  road  mileage  would  be 
neglected  It  would  still  be  our  aim  to  maintain  the  balance  of  the 
mileage  in  good  passable  condition  until  such  time  as  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  construct  the  entire  system. 

In  taking  over  and  assuming  the  responsibility  of  10  200  miles 
comprising  the  system,  only  a  small  percentage  of  which  was  im- 
proved, the  State  shouldered  a  burden  too  great  to  be  carried  m  a 
proper  manner.  To  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  adopted 
in  other  states,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Highway  Department  during  1915  spent  approximaely 
four  and  one-half  million  dollars  in  maintaining  the  present  system  of 
10  200  miles  and,  from  present  indications,  will  spend  during  the  year 
1916  for  the  same  purpose  approximately  three  million  dollars,  mak- 
ing a  total  expenditure  of  seven  and  one-half  million  dollars  in  two 
years  with  nothing  of  any  great  moment  in  the  way  of  permanency  to 

show  for  it.  ^  ,.  , 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Legislature  appropriated  for  the  use  of  our  Deparment 
$8,300,000  for  the  years  1915  and  1916  as  follows  :— 

$1,500,000  to  pay  the  State's  indebtedness  to  the  townships  under 
what  is  known  as  the  Township  Eoad  Law,  providing  for  a  cash  tax 
bonus;  $250,000  for  the  purchase  of  toll  roads j  f 500^000  for  Stat§- 
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nnnn^n^^'  '^^^'^^^  improvement  of  the  National  Pike;  |6,- 

UUU,000  for  the  maintenance  and  construction  of  State  highways- 
which  gives  us  13,000,000  a  year  for  maintenance  and  construction 
7Tm  -  ^^,'^^^^^ion  to  this,  we  had  the  automobile  receipts  up  to  June 
1,  191&,  which  gave  us  an  additional  |1,500,000  for  maintenance  work 
or  a  total  of  |4,500,000  for  1915.    Due  to  a  proviso  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  reading  that  this  was  inclusive  of  and  not  in  addition  to 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  receipts  from  automobile  licenses  this 
mon^y  now  goes  into  the  general  fund  and  does  not  come  direct  to 
the  btate  Highway  Department  for  its  use.    This  means  that  this 
year  we  will  have  available  only  |3,000,000  for  maintenance  and  con- 
struction woik,  or  m  other  words,  one-third  less  money  this  year  than 
last   with  far  greater  demands,  together  with  a  large  increase  in 
cost  of  material  and  labor,  which  cannot  help  but  greatly  handicap 
the  work  of  the  Department  during  the  present  season.    It  is  hoped 
that  a  portion  of  this  added  burden  may  be  overcome  by  the  increased 
e&ciency  of  our  working  organization.    The  three  million  dollars 

n  oin  """i        ^'''''''^  ^""''^  '^eems  large,  but  when  divided 

by  10,200,  which  represents  the  number  of  miles  of  road  in  the  State 
Highway  System,  it  means  less  than  |300  a  mile.  This  shows  plainly 
that  very  little  new  construction  work  can  be  undertaken. 

_  I  would  like  to  offer  for  your  consideration  the  advisability  of  you 
citizens  and  taxpayers  taking  up  witli  your  Representatives  the  ques- 
tion of  appropriating  to  this  Department  the  automobile  receipts  ac- 
cruing during  the  present  year,  and  to  urge  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  as  to  turn  the  automobile  revenues  in  the  future  over  to 
the  State  Highway  Department  for  use  in  the  maintenance  of  its 
roads.    If  this  were  done,  the  amount  derived  from  automobile  li- 
censes, including  the  natural  increase  in  the  number  of  licenses  is- 
sued, would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  our  State  Highway  System  as 
now  laid  out,  or  as  may  be  constructed,  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to 
the  construction  end  of  the  work,  so  that  the  State's  revenues  would 
be  called  upon  only  to  provide  the  means  for  constructing  the  system 
The  Department  is  in  hopes  that  the  coming  Legislature  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  a  fixed  appropriation  of  from  three  to  five  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  the  years  1917  and  1918  for  construction  pur- 
poses, which  would  enable  us  to  start  construction  and  carry  the  work 
on  until  the  time  the  bond  issue  will  be  presented  to  you  a^-ain  for 
your  approval,  or  disapproval.    Never  lose  sight  of  the" fact  that  you 
cannot  build  good  roads  without  money. 

The  work  done  during  1915  was  the  maintenance  of  6,648  miles  of 
earth,  flint,  gravel  and  shale  roads;  resurfacing  525  miles  of  water- 
bound  macadam  roads;  oiling  1,084  miles  of  roads  and  maintainino- 
1,355  miles  of  stone  and  other  improved  roads.  These  figures  show 
conclusively  that  the  method  under  which  we  are  working  is  by  far 
the  most  expensive  way  to  build  up  a  road  system.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  expend  this  seven  and  one-half  million  dollars  in  permanent 
construction,  from  five  to  six  hundred  miles  of  highways  would  have 
been  improved  during  the  working  seasons  of  1915  and  1916,  which, 
added  to  the  1,880  miles  of  road  already  improved,  would  have  fur- 
nished a  nucleus  for  the  permanent  highway  system  of  the  State, 
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You  have  heard  about  the  much-heralded  Maryland  highways.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  that  this  system,  as  now  constructed,  consists 
of  1,035  miles  with  a  total  expenditure  of  approximately  |17,000,000. 
Pennsylvania,  today,  as  above  stated,  has  approximately  2,000  miles 
of  improved  roads  in  its  system,  but  it  is  not  connected  and,  there- 
fore, makes  no  showing  such  as  the  Maryland  System,  which  runs 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 

I  might  add  that  it  is  the  policy  of  this  administration  to  main- 
tain the  present  road  mileage  in  Pennsylvania  before  attempting  any 
new  construction  work.  We  have  a  large  mileage  of  old  State-aid 
roads  together  with  toll  roads  taken  over  which  require  resurfacing 
in  order  to  save  what  little  is  left  of  the  original  improvement,  so 
that,  as  before  stated,  the  work  done  during  the  seasons  of  1915  and 
1916  primarily  has  been  and  will  be  that  of  maintenance.  The  gen- 
eral practice  in  handling  the  various  types  of  roads  is  as  follows: 
Earth  roads,  to  provide  the  shape  and  contour  by  the  liberal  use  of 
log  drags;  water-bound  macadam  roads,  to  resurface  and  patch  where 
necessary  and  then  to  preserve  this  surface  by  the  use  of  a  bituminous 
surface  treatment;  brick,  asphalt,  concrete,  etc.,  to  make  such  re- 
pairs as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  road  in  good  condition. 

After  all  improved  surfaced  roads  have  been  repaired,  they  are 
taken  care  of  under  the  patrol  system  which  has  been  inaugurated  in 
the  Department.  This  provides  for  the  placing  of  caretakers  or 
patrolmen  in  charge  of  sections  of  highway  from  three  to  five  miles  in 
length  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  road  to  be  maintained. 
Each  patrolman  is  provided  with  toolsi,  material  and  equipment 
necessary  to  take  care  of  his  section  of  road  properly.  This  method 
has  been  found  to  be  not  only  more  satisfactory  but  also  more  econo- 
mical than  any  other  devised  for  the  maintenance  of  highways. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  problems  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Highway  Department  have  been  greatly  complicated  by  the  character 
of  the  roads  unloaded,  as  it  were,  upon  the  State.  Tn  a  number  of 
cases  roads  which  had  been  neglected  for  years  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, abandoned  roads  were  deliberately  bequeathed  to  the  State. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  let  me  cite  one  section  where  five  routes, 
leading  north  from  one  of  the  east  and  west  main  highways,  were  laid 
down  within  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  One  route,  twenty-four 
miles  in  length,  is  not  open  to  traffic  at  the  present  time,  as  a  por- 
tion of  it  runs  over  what  is  left  of  the  right  of  way  of  an  abandoned 
narrow  gauge  railroad,  the  graded  roadbed  of  which,  for  a  greater 
portion  of  the  distance,  is  not  more  than  five  feet  in  width.  The  rest 
of  the  location  of  this  State  highway  follows  old  lumber  trails  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  re-locate  and  grade. 

The  second  route  runs  along  the  Susquehanna  River.  It  should 
be,  and  undoubtedly  was,  a  very  important  thoroughfare  to  the  north- 
west, but  when  the  railroad  was  built  along  the  river,  the  right  of 
way  of  the  highway  disappeared.  To  put  a  road  of  sufficient  width 
in  this  location  at  the  present  time  would  require  either  the  con- 
struction of  a  retaining  wall  along  the  river,  nearly  the  entire  length 
of  the  road,  or  heavy  grading  to  place  the  highway  between  the  rail- 
road and  the  mountain  side,  as  high  bluffs  are  encountered  along  the 
whole  line.  In  either  event,  this  would  mean  an  expenditure  of  at 
least  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  mile  exclusive  of  road 
surfacing. 
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The  third  State  highway,  in  the  locality  to  which  I  refer,  is  an 
historic  one  which  virtually  has  been  abandoned  by  the  local  authori- 
ties for  the  past  generation.  The  right  of  way  is  covered  with  un- 
derbrush and  but  little  remains  to  indicate  that  it  once  was  a  prosper- 
ous and  much  traveled  highway  to  the  frontier. 

Of  the  fourth  State  highway,  running  off  from  this  east  and  west 
trunk  line,  only  a  short  distance  is  safe  for  traflSc.  The  railroad  built 
through  here  forced  the  re-location  of  this  highway.  In  many  places 
it  was  thrown  up  on  the  side  hill  to  permit  the  railroad  company 
the  use  of  the  original  location.  At  several  points  the  road  now  is 
not  more  than  nine  or  ten  feet  in  width,  with  almost  precipitous 
slopes. 

The  fiftli  of  these  highways  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  put  in  pass- 
able condition  at  a  small  expense. 

These  examples  simply  serve  to  illustrate  one  of  the  many  problems 
confronting  the  Department.  Of  these  five  roads  only  one  would  be 
used  in  a  main  system  of  highways. 

The  toll  road  is  another  problem  to  be  considered.  At  the  time 
the  Sproul  Act  was  passed  there  were  717  miles  of  toll  roads  in  Penn- 
sylvania, of  which  521  miles  were  taken  into  the  State  Highway  Sys- 
tem. Since  that  time  105  miles  of  these  roads  have  been  acquired  by 
the  State  Highway  Department  through  purchase,  leaving  416  miles 
still  on  State  Highway  routes,  the  major  portion  of  them  being  in 
thickly  populated  and  heavily  traveled  sections  of  the  State.  The 
toll  roads,  as  originally  built,  were  of  great  benefit  in  the  early  de- 
velopment of  the  State,  but  today  one  looks  upon  them  as  a  relic  of 
the  dark  ages.  They  are  an  anachronism!  Nevertheless,  this  sub- 
ject is  one  that  must  be  reckoned  with  and  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  will  be  necessary  before  all  the  toll  roads  are  acquired  finally 
by  the  State. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  improvement  of  our 
State  Highways  adjoining  these  toll  roads  enhances  the  value  of  this 
form  of  private  property  and  means  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
price  which  the  owners  demand  when  the  State  gets  ready  to  take 
them  over.  Most  of  the  toll  roads  remaining  in  Pennsylvania  are 
located  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State,  forming  a  network  of 
highways  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Lebanon  and  York. 

By  far  the  most  important  problem  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  an  up-to-date  State  Highway  System  is  in  securing  or  provid- 
ing revenues  sufficient  to  permit  of  the  construction  of  a  main  arterial 
system  such  as  I  have  outlined  previously.  Whether  such  funds  are 
to  be  derived  through  taxation  or  by  a  bond  issue  is  a  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  public  through  the  Legislature. 

Another  problem  which  causes  us  great  concern  is  that  of  the  main- 
tenance of  bridges  on  State  Highway  routes.  The  law  provides,  or 
at  least  so  it  is  interpreted,  that  all  county  built  bridges  on  routes 
are  to  be  maintained  by  the  county  authorities,  and  all  bridges  built 
or  maintained  by  and  at  the  expense  of  townships  are  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  State.  This  means  that  in  many  instances  the  county 
authorities  neglect  the  maintenance  of  the  briclges  on  the  routes  taken 
over  by  the  State  and  the  State  is  powerless  to  compel  them  to  ma'ke 
the  necessary  repairs.    The  traveling  public,  however,  not  l^nowing 
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the  facts,  naturally  blames  the  Department  for  such  conditions.  In 
a  number  of  cases  the  State  Highway  Department  has  notified  county 
authorities  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  certain  bridges,  but  has 
been  met  either  with  a  refusal  to  make  the  repairs  or  has  received  no 

reply  whatsoever.  i  j.  -ui 

The  State  Highway  Department,  of  course,  has  the  usual  troubles 
and  problems  as  to  the  t:>^pes  of  road  to  be  built.  It  is  impossible  to 
satisfy  everyone,  but  the  invariable  rule  of  the  Department  is  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  local  needs  and  conditions,  together  with  the 
traffic  grade,  original  cost  and  maintenance  charges,  before  making 
any  decision  as  to  the  type  to  be  selected.  It  is  my  personal  opinion 
that  the  time  has  come  when  maintenance  should  be  the  principal 
governing  factor,  as  in  the  construction  of  such  a  system  of  highways 
as  is  planned  by  this  State,  maintenance  will  be  the  first  item  to  be 
reckoned  with.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  past  insufficient 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  selection  of  the  type  of  pavement 
suitable  for  local  conditions. 

Allowance  must  and  should  be  made  in  the  selection  of  the  type 
of  pavement  for  a  constant  increase  and  change  in  the  character  of 
the  traffic.  The  type  that  made  France  famous  for  its  good  roads, 
water-bound  macadam,  as  originally  constructed  and  maintained, 
will  not  meet  the  present  dav  traffic  demands  of  the  motor  vehicles. 

Since  the  advent  of  motor  vehicles,  still  further  demands  are  made 
by  the  constantly  increasing  size  and  weight  of  motor  trucks  now 
being  used,  which  creates  an  entirely  new  condition.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  either  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  control  this  class  of  traffic,  or  else  additional  revenues  must 
be  raised  to  permit  of  more  permanent  types  of  construction,  as  the 
roads  built  in  the  past,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  neither  of  suffi- 
cient  width  to  permit  the  safe  operation  at  high  speed  of  the  trucks, 
as  now  constructed,  with  bodies  practically  the  size  of  freight  cars, 
nor  are  the  foundations  sufficient  to  carry  these  excessive  loads. 

The  State  at  the  present  time  derives  no  revenues  from  this  class 
of  vehicles  other  than  the  regular  motor  license  fee  of  from  five  to 
twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  truck. 
This  is  another  question  that  must  be  settled  by  the  public  through 
their  legislative  body. 

The  question  of  experienced  help,  including  engineers,  superin- 
tendents, foremen  and  even  laborers,  is  a  problem  confronting  us  at 
every  turn.    We  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  sufficient  skilled 
assistants  for  the  reason  that  road  work,  along  modern  lines,  is  in 
its  infancy.    It  is  necessary  to  educate  the  forces  and  one  of  the 
chief  troubles  in  holding  together  the  necessary  road  organization  is, 
that  it  is  impossible,  in  fact,  impracticable,  to  provide  work  for  them 
during  the  full  twelve  months  of  the  year.    This  is  because  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  will  not  permit  of  continuous  employment  and  it 
becomes  necessary,  usually,  to  lay  off  approximately  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  force  at  the  close  of  the  working  season.    This  means 
that  the  skilled  assistants  and  good  laborers  look  for  work  of  a  more 
permanent  character.    Again,  in  certain  parts  of  the  State,  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  secure  any  kind  of  labor  and  this,  of  necessity, 
makes  necessary  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  with  aU  of  its  draw- 
backs. 
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In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
citizens  of  this  State.  If  you  see  anything  wrong  with  the  work  of 
onlZ\  T  ""^^'fi  Department,  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
correct  the  errors  before  you  start  criticism.  If  you  will  stop  to  con- 
sider that  during  the  height  of  our  working  season  last  year  we  had 
approximately  10  000  men  on  our  pay-roll,  you  can  see  plainly  that 
with  such  a  large  force  it  stands  to  reason  we  are  bound  to  have  some 
weak  links,  and  it  takes  time  to  find  them.  It  is  vour  money  that  is 
being  expended,  and  we  feel  that  you  should  at  least  co-operate  with 
us  to  the  extent  of  calling  our  attention  to  anything  that  you  may 
notice,  as  it  is  one  of  the  policies  of  the  Department  to  investigate 
every  complaint  that  is  received.  Tlie  only  thing  we  ask  is  that  if  vou 
do  make  a  complaint,  give  us  full  details,  and  I  assure  vou  that>he 
subject  will  be  investigated  and  such  action  taken  as  the  case  mav 
warrant.  ^ 

rno^«'Tn'''''*'\'''''^^^'°'^  ^^"^  '^'^"'^^  building  and  maintaining  of 
roads,  still  another  and  a  very  vital  question  is  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  Department.  Too  often  has  it  been  the 
case  in  public  office  in  this  country  that  political  preferment  has 
been  exercised  to  so  great  an  extent  that  efficiency  has  been  impaired 
Jn  appointing  the  late  Commissioner  Cunningham,  Governor  Brum- 
baugh gave  him  to  understand  fully  that  he  expected  a  businesslike 
administration  of  the  State  Highway  Department,  efficiency  as  the 
first  consideration.  Removals,  promotions  and  appointments  in  both 
If  f  °d  Executive  Divisions  have  been  made  solely  upon 

merit.    The  result  is  that  today  Pennsylvania  has  an  efficient  and  an 
economically-operated  State  Highway  Department. 

Mr.  Uhler  followed  his  address  with  a  sterioptican  talk,  as  follows : 
This  slide  shows  our  organization  as  in  effect  at  the  present  time 
consisting  of  a^Commissioner,  First  Deputy  Commissioner,  in  charge 
PhSr  Second  Deputy,  in  charge  of  Maintenance, 

Chief  Engineer  and  fifteen  Assistant  Engineers.  The  State  is  divided 
into  fifteen  districts.  Under  the  engineers  we  have  fifty  county  super- 
intendents who  are  supposed  to  look  after  the  details  of  the  work  and 
in  addition  to  that  we  have  the  engineers  and  draughtsmen,  clerks, 
etc.,  to  handle 'the  business  of  the  Department.  This  represents  the 
present  system  of  State  Highways,  consisting  of  10,200  miles  of  road 
As  you  will  notice,  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  they  are  pretty 
thick.  This  (map)  is  a  proposed  scheme  that  we  are' working  on 
now  with  reference  to  a  main  arterial  system.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  it  is  the  scheme  that  will  be  finally  put  up  to  the 
Governor,  but  it  connects  all  the  county  seats  in  the  State,  takes 
care  of  all  the  main  east  and  west,  north  and  south  routes,  and 
7on/''''-f  approximately  3,200  miles  of  road,  of  which  1,100  or 
l,-00_  miles  are  now  completed,  our  main  idea  being  that  the  main 
arterial  system  should  be  first  completed  and  then  the  others 

I  spoke  of  a  number  of  roads  being  unloaded  on  the  State  The 
first  type  is  a  narrow  gage  road  and  lumber  trail;  the  second  is 
practically  taken  up  by  a  railroad  company;  the  third  is  practically 
closed  to  traffic;  No.  266,  running  from  Jersey  Shore  up  to  Slate 
Run  the  greater  portion  is  not  safe  for  traffic.    That  was  re-located 
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by  the  railroad  and  in  some  sections  is  100  or  150  feet  above  the 
railroad  and  5  to  10  feet  in  width.    The  next  road,  JoZ^' 
passable  condition  and  can  be  pnt  m  good  shape      very  slight  ex 
Dense    This  slide  shows  a  picture  taken  on  the  road  from  Jersey 
Shore  to  S  ate  Knn.    That  is  only  5  feet  in  width  at  that  point  and 
150  t'et  above  the  railroad;  we  had  a  slide  there    This  shows  the 
method  we  have  of  keeping  a  record  in  the  offlce  of  tl-  -ii  -cts  whde 
the  work  is  under  way.    This  is  a  sample  of  the  roads      ^^^^  ^f 
western  counties,  which  we  inherited;  not  much  of  it  left.    This  is 
Inother  one  of  onv  roads  that  we  inherited.    It  came  into  our  posses^ 
sion  June  1,  last  year;  it  is  the  additional  1,400  mi  es  given  us  by  the 
session  of  1913.    This  is  another  one  of  the  roads  that  came  over 
to  us  last  year;  it  was  an  abandoned  pike,  had  been  closed  to  traffic 
for  several  years.    The  counties  and  township  authorities  did  noth- 
ing on  it.    That  is  another  photograph  taken  on  the  same  road.  It 
indicates  that  there  couldn't  have  been  any  work  done  on  it  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.    This  is  another  one  of  the  191o  roads  that 
came  over  to  us  last  year.    That  is  another  illustration.    That  is 
another  road,  in  fairly  passable  condition.    That  is  another  road 
out  in  the  western  part  of  the  State—  slides  and  no  work  been  done 
on  it,  they  told  us,  for  a  period  of  at  least  8  or  9  years.  • 

That  is  a  sample  of  one  of  the  many  bridges  which  came  ojer  with 
some  of  these  routes;  it  shows  the  different  pipes  and  methods  of 
construction.  That  is  another  style  of  construction.  There  is  anothei 
one,  a  little  bit  better,  although  that  is  simply  built  out  of  two  inch 
plaAk.    That  is  another  type;  it  simply  illustrates  the  problem  we 
have  ahead  of  us  with  reference  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridges 
alone.    There  is  a  good  example  of  wasted  energy  and  material;  if 
that  had  all  been  put  into  a  bridge,  they  might  have  had  a  fairly  de- 
cent structure.    That  is  another  type.    That  is  not  so  bad    That  is 
another  type  of  construction.   That  is  still  another  one.   That  is  still 
another  type.    That  is  simply  a  little  gully  left  through  there  and  I 
think  I  have  a  picture  that  shows  that  reconstruction.    That  is  the 
same  location  with  a  new  culvert.    That  is  a  picture  taken  up  near 
Erie  on  the  Mill  Creek  road.    Tt  shows  the  effect  of  the  flood  last 
year  which  cost  the  Department  approximately  1300,000.  not  only  m 
Erie' county  but  all  through  the  State.    There  is  a  picture  taken  of 
the  Erie  flood,  showing  the  conditions  right  in  Erie.    That  is  one  ot 
our  roads  up  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State ;  they  need  fer- 
ries there.    That  is  another  one  of  our  roads  up  in  the  northwestern 
section  of  the  State.    That  means  a  problem  to  correct  the  drainage 
as  well  as  raising  the  roads  when  we  come  to  re-build  them. 

Now  this  represents  the  re-location  of  one  of  our  roads.  This  lower 
line  represents  the  old  road  down  in  the  bottom  which  floods  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  and  this  upper  line  the  re-location  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  That  is  one  of  the  roads  reconstructed  by  the 
Department  showing  a  re-location  eliminating  two  bridges  that  was 
flooded  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  We  threw  that  up  on  the 
higher  o-round  as  well  as  doing  away  with  two  bridges  which  you 
will  notice  on  the  left.  That  is  a  picture  of  the  same  road  showing 
one  of  the  bridges,  and  shows  the  re-location  coming  in  at  a  higher 
elevation.  That  is  another  one  of  the  same  roads  showing  the  con- 
struction of  the  standard  guard  rail,  also  the  rubble  gutter  as  well 
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as  macadam  road  surface.    That  is  a  picture  of  how  not  to  make 
repairs,  taken  last  year  on  one  of  the  local  roads.    That  is  a  picture 
taken  up  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State,  showing  the  way 
a  dirt  road  is  worked  up  by  a  road  machine  and  left  for  traffic.  We 
do  not  advocate  that  type  of  work.    That  is  a  picture  showing  a 
tunnel  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State,  showing  conditions 
last  year  where  they  were  doing  some  work  on  one  of  the  township 
roads.    That  represents  an  earth  road  being  worked  up  with  a  road 
machine;  it  shows  what  can  be  done  with  an  earth  road  if  properly 
handled.    That  shows  the  material  being  brought  into  the  center 
of  the  road.    That  is  the  road  completed,  shaped  up  and  dragged. 
That  is  another  earth  road  and  shows  what  can  be  done  if  the  log 
drag  is  used  consistently  and  properly.    That  is  another  picture  of 
the  earth  road  fixed  with  the  drag.    That  is  a  section  of  the  highway 
leading  into  Erie  just  outside  of  the  city  limits;  it  shows  the  condi- 
tion^ prior  to  reconstruction.    That  is  one  of  the  roads  in  the  central 
section  of  the  State  prior  to  reconstruction,  showing  the  narrow 
road- way.    That  is  the  same  road  re-built,  with  a  water  bound 
macadam  construction,  however.   That  is  a  borough  up  in  the  north- 
ern tier  of  counties,  Wellsburg,  before  improvement.    It  looks  as 
though  it  badly  needed  some  improvement.    That  is  the  work  after  it 
was  completed— brick  street.    That  is  another  one  of  the  roads  prior 
to  improvement ;  that  is  the  road  after  improvement.    That  is  another 
one  of  the  roads  before  improvement;  that  is  the  same  road  after 
improvement.    That  is  one  of  the  little  boroughs  up  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  before  improvement;  you  notice  they  have  the 
material  on  the  side  ready  to  go  ahead  with  the  work;  it  shows  that 
it  is  badly  needed.    That  is  another  one  of  the  outlying  sections  of  a 
borough  before  improvement;  brick  on  the  ground  ready  to  go  ahead. 
That  is  a  picture  taken  in  one  of  the  little  boroughs  up 'in  the  central 
section  of  Pennsylvania;  it  shows  the  road  blocked  ofif  to  traffic, 
impassable.    That  is  a  reconstructed  highway  showing  a  bridge! 
of  bituminous  construction,  standard  form  of  "bridge,  as  contructed 
by  the  Department  together  with  guard  rail  protection.   That  shows  a 
standard  watering  trough  which  we  place  along  some  of  our  more  im- 
portant roads,  especially  where  there  is  considerable  horse  drawn 
traffic.    That  is  a  view  taken  on  the  Lincoln  highway,  showing  the 
general  effect  of  the  highway,  the  way  it  winds  around  the  side  of 
the  mountain.    That  is  a  road  up  in  Blair  county  before  improve- 
ment; that  is  the  same  road  with  a  concrete  base,  laid  with  con- 
crete headers,  being  completed. 

A  Member:    What  was  the  cost  of  repairing  that  road? 

MR.  UHLER :  I  think  that  road  cost  about  |20,000  a  mile ;  it  had 
very  heavy  grading  on  it,  exceptionally  heavy  grading;  that  is  the 
Buckhorn  road. 

A  Member:    Is  it  possible  to  arrange  that  road  so  that  farmers 
or  people  can  use  their  horses  on  it? 

MR.  UHLER:    I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  type  of  construction 
■hould  never  have  been  used  on  the  grades  that  are  on  that  road. 
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A  Member:   Is  there  any  method  to  remedy  it? 

MR  UHLER:  Only  to  widen  out  the  shoulders  and  put  some 
additional  stones  on  to  make  it  passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  road  surface  itself  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  anything  to  it  to 
prevent  that  slipperyness. 

A  Member :  I  had  about  a  dozen  horses  ruined  on  it  and  had  to 
quit  hauling  on  it.  - 

MR.  UHLER  :  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  policy  of  our  Depart- 
ment is  not  to  build  that  type  of  road  on  grades  in  excess  of  four  to 
five  per  cent.;  we  will  not  allow  bituminous  construction  to  go  on 
roads  with  that  grade.  - 

A  Member:    It  is  one  of  the  best  built  roads  I  ever  saw. 

MR.  UHLER  :  You  are  absolutely  right  on  that.  You  can  take 
a  4%  to  7%  grade  with  concrete  or  brick  or  water  bound  macadam 
all  right,  but  with  present  day  traffic  it  is  necessary  to  use  oil  to 
hotd  the  road  and  vou  create  the  same  slippery  condition  as  if  you 
built  a  concrete  road.  For  water-bound  macadam  construction  the 
average  price  is  ^11,000  to  .$13,000  a  mile  according  to  the  grading. 
That  is  the  same  road  material,  that  is  what  we  term  an  asphaltic 
concrete,  a  mixture  of  stone  and  sand  and  asphalt. 

A  Member :  It  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  roads  I  ever  saw ;  it 
is  just  as  good  today  as  when  it  was  built,  it  is  not  worn  a  bit;  there 
is  no  question  about  its  usefulness. 

MR.  UHLER:    Durability,  not  usefulness. 

A  Member:   That's  what  I  mean. 

MR.  UHLER:    That  is  a  picture  of  the  same  road  showing  the 
guard  rail  construction  along  the  side  of  the  mountain.    That  is  a 
picture  before  we  started  construction  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Easton  and  Allentown  road.    We  are  building  there  a  concrete  road- 
way.   The  cement  interests  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  donated  40.000 
barrels  of  cement  toward  this  road  and  the  local  people  donated  the 
stone;  the  State  is  furnishing  the  labor  for  the  grading  and  the  sand 
and  is  doing  the  work.    This  is  the  same  road,  showing  the  installa- 
tion of  under-drainage  prior  to  putting  down  our  concrete  surface. 
This  is  a  wet  place.    In  handling  this  work  we  availed  ourselves  of 
the  trolley  road  which  paralleled  the  road  from  Bethlehem  to  Easton, 
and  got  all  our  material  hauled  by  trolley  for  16  cents  a  ton  irrespec- 
tive of  distance.    That  shows  the  material  scattered  on  the  sub- 
grade.    The  cement  is  put  in  the  little  houses  built  of  canvass,  in 
piles,  and  the  re-inforcement.  That  shows  the  work  in  progress,  dump- 
ing the  concrete ;  that  shows  the  steel  side  forms  and  reinforcement. 
On  that  road  we  are  using  a  light  metal  reinforcement  placed  two 
inches  from  the  top  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  df  eracki 
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A  Member:    What  is  that?    Expanded  metal? 

MR.  UHLEE  :  Yes.  That  is  another  picture  showing  the  joint 
installed  as  well  as  the  reinforcement.  That  shows  the  striking  off  ; 
we  used  two  tenplates  for  striking  off  and  mulching  down  the  sur- 
face. That  shows  the  men  floating.  That  shows  a  man  finishing  the 
joint  with  a  split  float. 

A  Member:    What  is  the  width  of  the  concrete  surface? 

MR.  UHLER:    16  feet.    The  length  of  the  road  when  completed 
will  be  approximately  9  miles.    That  represents  a  closer  view  of  a 
man  finishing  a  joint  with  a  split  float.    That  material  sticking  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  is  the  expansion  material.    That  shows  the 
edges  at  the  joints.    Instead  of  using  a  steel-protected  joint,  we  are 
simply  finishing  off  the  joints,  that  is  rounding  off  the  outside  edge 
of  the  road  to  prevent  chipping.    Those  joints  are  about  39  feet,  6  in- 
ches.   That  is  a  completed  section  of  the  road  prior  to  covering  with 
earth;  for  curing  those  the  expansion  joint  projected  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  road.   That  is  the  road  after  it  has  been  cured,  and  we'are 
cleaning  off  the  dirt.    That  is  the  completed  roadway  after  the  dirt 
has  been  cleaned  off  and  the  road  has  been  opened  up  to  traffic.  We 
usually  keep  it  closed  14  to  18  days  after  the  concrete  is  laid  before 
we  allow  traffic  to  go  on  it.    That  shows  the  method  used  in  Cali- 
fornia in  curing  their  concrete  roads.    Instead  of  covering  them  with 
dirt,  they  simply  have  a  ponding  method,  they  have  an  adobe  soil 
there  which  is  impervious  and  they  throw  up  this  little  dump  and  fill 
it  with  water.    That  represents  the  effect  of  traction  engine  traffic 
on  a  bituminous  road  from  the  cleats  on  some  of  the  engines. 

That  shows  the  character  of  traffic  that  roads  are  called  on  to  carry 
after  they  are  improved.  That  shows  the  effect  of  automobile  traffic, 
motor  traffic  on  a  water-bound  macadam  road;  all  the  fine  materials 
ripped  out.  That  is  another  one  showing  the  effect  of  motor  traffic. 
That  is  another  picture  showing  the  effect  of  motor  traffic  on  water- 
bound  macadam.  That  shows  sweeping  water-bound  macadam  prior  to 
treatment  with  oil.    That  shows  machine  broom  sweeping;  that  is 
cleaning  up  after  the  machine  broom  has  gone  over  it  and  they  are 
cleaning  the  balance  of  the  material  off  with  a  hand  broom.  That 
is  the  old  method  of  applying  oil.    That  is  the  first  oil  wagon  in  the 
State  several  years  ago ;  this  is  a  new  method  of  applying  oil  with 
a  motor  pressure  distributor.    That  is  the  road  after  the  oil  is  applied 
before  the  chips  are  spread  on  the  road.    That  is  the  road  being  cov- 
ered with  chips  to  prevent  traffic  from  picking  up  the  oil.    That  is  a 
treated  road,  that  was  under  traffic  for  about  30  days.    That  is 
another  treated  road  up  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State, 
treated  with  asphaltic  material.   At  the  same  time  it  shows  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  are  trying  to  treat  our  State  highways  with  white- 
washing; on  our  important  highways  we  are  aiming  to  white- wash 
the  telephone  poles  and  all  the  objects  projecting,  which  is  a  big 
help  to  the  travelling  publi<;  at  night;  it  makes  it  look  as  though  some- 
one was  on  the  job.    That  is  another  treated  road  with  guard  rail 
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and  telephone  poles  white-washed.  That  is  a  shale  road  treated 
with  simply  a  dust  layer  up  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State; 
we  utilize  asphaltic  oil  to  lay  the  dust.  That  is  another  treated  road. 
That  is  another  treated  road  with  dust  laying  oil.  Thank  you,  gen- 
tlemen, for  your  attention.  (Applause.) 

A  Member:  Where  a  county  is  deprived  of  the  automobile  taxes 
and  the  cash  road  tax,  a  county  containing  numerous  towns  where 
million  of  dollars  are  paid  out  every  day  to  the  employees  who  are 
suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life  because  the  farmers  cannot  get 
into  them,  and  the  farmers  are  suffering  because  they  cannot  get  in 
on  the  county  roads,  what  is  the  remedy — where  you  are  building 
these  arteries  for  boulevards? 

MR.  UHLER :  Well,  the  only  remedy  I  see  is  a  question  of  funds. 
The  Department  is  absolutely  helpless.  As  far  as  building  these  main 
arteries,  if  we  were  to  undertake  that  system,  we  would  have  to  keep 
those  other  roads  up. 

A  Member:  What  are  we  going  to  do  locally  to  get  into  our 
market  towns  while  you  are  building  those  roads?  I  live  on  the 
State  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio;  Ohio  is  willing  to  meet 
the  Pennsylvania  people  and  build  half  the  road,  but  that  cannot  be 
done,  and  near  Sharon,  where  I  live,  the  roads  are  utterly  impassable. 
Potatoes  were  being  shipped  from  Ferndale,  from  Bird  Hill  and 
Kinsman,  bought  at  30  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  farmers  realized  that 
it  was  going  to  be  too  late,  they'd  have  to  cart  them  out  and  put 
them  in  the  fields,  while  potatoes  had  a  ready  sale  at  a  dollar  in 
Sharon;  the  consumer  and  producer  were  both  suffering;  what  is  the 
remedy  ? 

MR.  UHLER :  To  get  suflQcient  means  to  improve  your  main  roads, 
we  feel  that  it  is  going  to  take  considerable  time  for  the  State  to 
raise  the  revenue  to  build  this  entire  mileage  of  10,200  miles;  we  feel 
that  the  local  authorities  should  help  out  and  co-operate,  that  they 
should  provide  means,  should  meet  us  half-way  in  building  the  roads. 
To  build  the  10,200  miles  of  road  is  out  of  the  question ;  that  cannot 
be  done  for  a  period  of  at  least  10  or  15  years. 

A  Member:  We  feel  that  we  need  the  local  roads  more  than  the 
main  arteries. 

MR.  UHLER  :  Well,  the  main  arteries  I  have  in  mind  is  with  a 
view  of  market  roads,  to  take  care  of  your  main  locations.  The  road 
you  have  reference  to,  is  that  on  the  State  highway? 

A  Member:    From  all  these  points  north  into  Sharon. 

MR.  UHLER:  If  it  is  not  a  State  highway  route,  by  applying  you 
can  get  State  aid. 

A  Member:  All  the  arteries  lead  into  Sharon  from  the  State 
line  road. 
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ME.  UHLER:  If  they  are  not  on  the  State  highway  route,  the 
county,  if  they  will  raise  an  equivalent  amount  of  money,  can  get 
State  aid  to  the  extent  of  50%.  The  last  Legislature  appropriated 
1500,000  for  highway  construction ;  that  can  only  be  expended  on  the 
roads  which  are  not  on  State  highway  routes. 

A  Member:  Do  I  understand  you  to  ask  the  local  people  to  bear 
one-half  the  expense  of  State  highways? 

MR.  UHLER :  I  think  that  is  the  thing  to  do  if  you  want  to  get  a 
system  at  an  early  date.  You  are  the  people  benefitted  by  it.  We 
have  several  instances  where  the  local  people  have  agreed  to  pay 
50%  of  the  cost  of  construction  on  our  State  highways.  We  have 
an  application  from  Cambria  county  in  which  they  pledge  them- 
selves to  pay  50%  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  10  miles  of  road  on 
the  State  highway.  We  have  another  between  Pittsburgh  and  Wash- 
ington. We  are  working  on  a  road  in  Chester  and  Delaware  counties 
where  the  local  people  have  pledged  themselves  for  |70,000,  and  other 
schemes  whereby  the  local  people  will  pay  half  the  cost  to  get  the 
roads  at  an  early  date. 

A  Member:  While  the  State  has  approximately  10,000  miles,  the 
local  people  have  90,000  to  take  care  of;  it  is  a  wonderful  burden  on 
the  local  people. 

MR.  UHLER:  Yes,  it  is  a  larger  problem  than  the  average  citizen 
thinks  it  is.  Of  course  the  State  has  got  the  more  important  roads 
in  all  the  communities.  It  is  altogether  a  case  of  legislation  and  a 
case  of  money. 

A  Member :  Whose  fault  was  it  that  the  State  inherited  so  many 
poor  roads? 

MR.  UHLER  :  All  I  can  say  is  that  these  routes  are  laid  down  by 
legislative  enactment.  I  am  not  here  to  blame  anybody.  The  roads 
are  here;  as  the  Governor  says,  it  is  not  a  theory,  we  have  them  and 
have  got  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  What  interested  me  particularly  was  the  illus- 
trations you  show  of  roads  abandoned  for  all  these  years,  nobody 
travelled  over  them,  there  was  virtually  no  road  there,  and  the  ques- 
tion comes  in  my  mind,  what  have  those  people  done?  They  have 
not  gone  over  these  roads.  I  think  the  State  is  taking  over 
highways  that  nobody  requires  to  travel  on — that  is  the  way  it  would 
look  from  the  illustrations  shown. 

MR.  UHLER :    I  assure  you  that  we  get  as  many  complaints  from 
those  roads  as  any  others  about  their  condition. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  But  roads  5  feet  wide  and  along  the  great 
mountain  sides  where  apparently  there  is  nobody  living,  abandoned 
since  the  lumber  was  taken  out  of  the  country. 
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MR.  UHLEE:  That  is  why  I  stated  that  in  my  opinion  the  State 
went  about  it  in  a  wrong  way  in  laying  out  the  present  system,  they 
should  not  have  taken  over  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  these 
roads. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Some  industrious  member  of  the  Legislature 
wanted  to  show  his  people  that  he  got  roads ;  that  is  about  it. 

A  Member:  Have  you  ever,  as  yet,  anywhere  in  the  State,  tried 
this  method  out  thoroughly?  Say  we  used  the  split  log  drag  as  soon 
as  the  frost  goes  out  in  the  spring  time  and  used  it  frequently  during 
the  summer  time  to  keep  that  road  in  good  shape,  free  from  ruts, 
etc.,  and  keep  it  going  until  freezing ;  have  you  ever  done  that? 

MR  UHLER:  We  have  been  advocating  that  and  trying  to  get 
our  men  to  do  it  right  along.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  to  handle 
a  dirt  road,  to  keep  at  it  with  a  log  drag. 

A  Member :  I  would  like  to  see  it  demonstrated  somewhere  in  the 
State. 

MR.  UHLER:  You  cannot  help  getting  good  results  with  that 
method. 

A  Member:  We  had  a  demonstration  in  our  county  that  was  abso- 
lutely satisfactory. 

MR.  UHLER:    It  cannot  help  be  satisfactory.  (Applause). 


The  CHAIRMAN :  We  have  with  us  the  Hon.  Henry  A.  Barnhart, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Indiana  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Roads,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  he  will  address  us  tonight  on  the 
subject  of  roads— "National  Road  Construction,"  particularly.  Hon. 
Henry  A.  Barnhart.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Barnhart  delivered  the  following  address: 

NATIONAL  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 


By  HON.  HENRY  A.  BARNHART,  Memler  of  Congress,  Committee  on  Roads. 

Mr  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Your  Chairman  introduced 
me  by  saying  that  I  would  talk  on  National  Road  Construction  and 
legislation  particularly.  I  am  going  to  change  that  word  particu- 
larly to  incidentally.  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Patton,  with  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  serve  in  Congress  and  with  whom  I  lived  at  the 
same  hotel  for  several  years,  has  several  times  invited  me  to  come  to 
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Pennsylvania  and  deliver  a  talk,  and  I  am  going  to  introduce  myself 
by  saying  to  you  that  I  have  spent  most  of  my  years  on  a  farm  and 
m  the  farming  business,  although  I  have  been  incidentally  in  some 
other  things  in  a  business  way.  And  I  might  say  further  that  I 
never  made  a  public  address  until  I  was  almost  50  years  old,  so  you 
will  not  expect  an  oration ;  in  fact,  the  first  speech  I  ever  made  was 
at  a  meeting  in  my  home  city.  That  was  a  public  reception  given  in 
honor  of  a  very  popular  Methodist  preacher  who  had  been  returned 
to  his  charge  for  the  seventh  consecutive  year,  and  I  had  been  asked 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  citizens,  the  public,  and  I  agreed  to  do  so, 
but  when  I  got  into  that  pulpit  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  and  saw 
a  great  audience  before  me,  and  all  of  those  hallowed  surroundings 
above  me,  I  think  I  must  have  spoken  in  a  very  sentimental  vein 
because  when  I  had  finished  and  took  my  seat  over  to  the  right  of 
the  rostrum  inside  the  rail,  a  good  old  Methodist  neighbor  who*' lived 
a  square  and  a  half  from  me  for  many  years,  arose  seven  or  eight 
seats  back  and  came  walking  down  the  aisle  hurriedly  and  took  me 
by  the  band  and  said,  "God  bless  you,  neighbor  Barnhart,  if  you 
knew  more  of  the  Bible  and  were  an  out  and  out  Christian  and  hadn't 
been  a  Democrat  so  long,  you'd  make  a  good  preacher."  (Laughter). 

Another  thing,  some  years  ago  I  was  accidentally  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  when  I  went  to  Congress,  I  went  in  mid-term,  that  is  to 
say,  I  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  a  deceased  member 
and  the  Congressional  Directory,  as  it  always  does,  carried  a  consider- 
able write-up  of  my  more  or  less  illustrious  career.  I  prepared  most 
of  It  myself— T  will  tell  you  the  truth  about  it— and  I  set  forth  that 
T  had  grown  up  on  a  farm,  that  I  lived  on  a  farm  several  years  after 
I  was  married,  that  I  had  been  engaged  in  the  newspaper  business, 
that  incidentally  I  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
State  Correctional  Institutions  and  afterward  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  State  Benevolent  Institutions.  One  day  Uncle 
Joe  (Cannon)  was  in  the  cloak-room  talking  with  one  of  "'my  col- 
leagues from  Indiana  and  said :  "I  see  this  new  man  from  your  State 
has  had  a  remarkably  consistent  career.  He  was  first  a  faVmer  then 
settled  down  in  the  editorial  chair;  he  didn't  like  the  newspaper 
business  very  much,  so  from  there  he  went  to  the  penitentiary,  and 
then  to  the  insane  hospital,  and  then,  in  the  very  nature  of  consis- 
tency, to  Congress."  (Laughter). 

I  do  not  know  very  much  about  this  new  era  of  road  building. 
You  know  we  have  been  kept  on  the  job  very  closely  for  the  last  eight 
or  ten  months  in  Washington ;  I  sometimes  think  too  close  for  your 
good  and  ours  too,  but  that  is  neither  here  or  there  Notwithstanding 
that,  the  spirit  of  better  roads,  the  enthusiasm  for  better  roads  and 
the  need  for  better  roads  everywhere  has  finally  reached  Congress 
and  you  have  regularly  delegated  committees  to  look  after  the  ques- 
tion of  good  roads.  And  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  I  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  that  committee  and  have  helped  to  put  two  bills 
through  the  House  providing  government  aid  for  roads. 

In  this  connection  I  am  going  to  introduce  my  talk,  what  I  have 
to  say  on  the  good  roads,  by  reading  you  a  text  that  I  secured  one 
day  in  a  conversation  with  a  man  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
who  gave  me  some  figures,  that,  to  me,  were  very  interesting.  He 
said  that  it  cost,  by  horse  and  wagon  transportaticn  on  the  average 
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road  in  the  United  States  as  now  constructed,  23  cents  to  move  a  ton 
of  produce  or  freight  a  mile;  23  cents  a  mile,  that  is  the  average  cost; 
on  the  railroads  a  ton  of  transportation  cost  about  7|  mills  per  mile, 
and  by  the  Erie  Canal,  about  3  mills  per  mile.  On  this  basis,  and  I 
want  you  to  remember  this,  a  dollar  will  send  a  ton  of  ordinary 
freight  by  horse  and  wagon  on  an  average  road  a  little  more  than  four 
miles;  by  railroad,  at  carload  rates,  a  dollar  will  send  a  ton  of  freight 
nearly  133  miles,  and  by  the  Erie  Canal  about  500  miles.  Also,  if 
a  horse  can  move  a  ton  of  freight  on  a  level  road,  it  will  require  two 
horses  to  move  that  ton  on  a  10%  up  grade,  four  horses  to  move 
it  on  a  20%  up  grade  and  eight  horses  to  move  it  on  a  33%  up  grade. 
We  all  recognize  that  up  grade  is  resistance,  and  if  our  improperly 
constructed  roads  contribute  the  same  resistance,  and  they  surely  do, 
which  we  discover  in  order  to  contribute  the  least  cost  of  highway 
traffic  is  beyond  any  question  whatever. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  western  Pennsylvania,  who  lives  out  in  my  part  of  the  country. 
When  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  potatoes  were  being  sold 
by  the  farmer  not  very  far  from  the  market  place  for  30  cents  a  bushel 
but  that  it  cost  the  people  in  this  market  place  a  dollar  a  bushel  to  = 
purchase  those  products,  I  never  before  have  had  the  illustration  of 
the  importance  of  good  highways  as  a  contributory  benefit  to  cheap- 
ening the  high  cost  of  living  impressed  upon  me  as  those  very  few 
words  impressed  me.  We  have  men,  especially  politicians,  giving 
us  all  sorts  of  nostrums  for  reducing  the  so-calld  high  cost  of  living, 
and  in  a  measure  there  is  some  need  along  that  line,  but  it  is  our 
wastefulness,  men,  more  than  anything  else,  that  has  to  do  with  the 
high  cost  of  living.  We  do  the  work,  we  expend  the  energy,  we 
spend  the  money  necessary  to  make  the  appropriations,  and  then  we 
waste;  but  we  are  getting  over  it  more  and  more,  and  if  some  of  you 
men  who  are  about  as  old  as  I  am,  will  go  back  not  so  very  many  years 
and  compare  the  conditions  then  with  the  conditions  now,  you  will 
see  what  economics  and  the  practical  use  of  the  gray  matter  is  doing 
in  the  way  of  providing  better  things  for  the  farmer.  I  have  often 
thought,  in  travelling  over  the  country,  what  I  beheld  on  those  pic- 
tures here  tonight,  that  just  a  little  practicality  in  the  matter  of 
making  public  improvements  will  not  only  add  greatly  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  and  to  the  comfort  of  traveling,  but  it  will 
add  to  the  value  of  adjoining  real  estate ;  it  must,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  be  so.  And  therefore  I  have  been  an  earnest  advocate  of 
the  idea  of  the  U.  S.  Government  contributing  its  share  in  the  up- 
building of  these  roads  running  through  rural  districts,  where  the 
expense  thereof  by  the  rural  districts  alone  would  be  so  heavy,  it 
would  be  almost  an  impossibility.  So  we  have  passed  in  the  House 
at  this  session  of  Congress  a  bill  providing  that  the  Government 
shall  appropriate  as  a  road  fund  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  .1?25,000.000.  That  is  a 
good  deal  of  money,  but  a  large  per  cent,  of  it  will  come  from  income 
taxes  and  from  men,  as  we  believe,  living  in  the  large  cities  who  are 
wearing  out  vour  country  roads  and  not  paying  a  dollar  to  assist 
in  keeping  them  up.  We  expect,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
that  there" will  be  allotted  to  each  State  in  the  Union  a  lump  sum  of 
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$65,000;  the  balance  of  this  money  will  be  apportioned  to  the  states 
in  the  proportion,  first,  of  the  population  of  that  particular  state  to 
the  whole  United  States,  and  then  in  proportion,  as  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, to  all  of  the  miles  of  improved  roads  in  that  state  to  all 
of  the  roads  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  In  that  way  it  has  been  fig- 
ured out  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  put  up  what 
is  sometimes  known  as  50-50;  where  the  state  puts  up  a  dollar,  the 
Government  will  put  up  a  dollar  to  the  extent  of  the  limit  of  the  ap- 
propriation, and  in  that  way  those  who  will  help  themselves  will  be 
helped  by  the  Government.  This  fund,  as  I  said,  will  be  placed  in 
the  care  and  keeping  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  will  re-distribute  it  to  the  road  departments  of  the  several 
states  which  have  been  regularly  and  legally  constituted,  and  on 
the  request  of  these  road  commissions  and  after  the  specifications 
have  been  presented  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  show 
that  the  work  has  been  done  in  a  skilful  manner  and  in  a  way  that 
will  conduce  to  the  building  of  a  permanent  and  durable  highway. 

There  is  objection  to  it.  Some  people  say  that  each  and  every 
community  ought  to  stand  on  its  own  legs,  so  to  speak,  and,  in  a  meas- 
ure, that  is  true;  but  nevertheless,  the  road  question,  as  I  see  it,  is 
one  wherein,  in  certain  instances,  it  is  very  important  to  have  a  good 
road,  that  the  conditions  in  that  particular  township  or  in  that 
county  may  be  such  that  the  raising  of  the  necessary  revenues  to 
construct  the  kind  of  a  road  that  the  general  public  needs  and  that 
the  general  welfare  of  business  demands,  would  cost  more  than  the 
community  could  possibly  afford  to  spend  for  the  road. 

Another  thing,  is  the  importance,  in  these  road  commissions,  of 
having  men  at  the  head  of  your  State  commissions  who  understand 
their  business.  In  Indiana  it  is  said  that  we  have  wasted  10  times 
as  much  money  in  road  building  as  we  have  ever  secured  benefits 
from,  and  we  have  done  it  by  all  sorts  of  makeshift  cut  and  cover  road 
building  in  practically  all  of  the  years  gone  by.  We  have,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  area  of  the  state,  the  largest,  the  greatest  number  of 
improved  road  miles  of  any  state  in  this  Union,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  boast  to  you  especially  as  to  how  well  and  how  substantially  they 
are  improved.  We  have  gravel  in  Indiana  most  anywhere;  we  can 
dig  anywhere  along  the  side  of  the  road  and  find  a  good  quality  of 
road  building  gravel,  and  that  has  helped  very  much  in  the  matter 
of  constructing  good  roads.  But  we  are  reaching  a  point  where  we 
must  tear  up  most  of  these  roads  that  we  already  have  because  of 
improper  grading,  of  improper  drainage  and  of  the  lack  of  all  of  the 
essentials  that  go  to  make  a  road  bed  that  will  endure.  Nothing  is 
so  important  in  the  building  of  a  road,  as  I  see  it,  as  the  construc- 
tion of  the  foundation  for  that  road.  Once  you  have  the  construc- 
tion, you  will  always  have  a  good  road  with  just  a  little  top  dressing 
from  time  to  time,"^  and  a  little  care.  If  you  do  not  have  the  good 
foundation,  you  will  never  have  a  good  road.  That  is  the  experience 
in  our  country,  and  I  take  it  that  it  is  yours. 

I  am  delighted  this  evening  to  see  some  ladies  present.  I  wish  you 
men  would  have  all  sent  your  wives  to  this  meeting  for  me  to  talk  to 
this  evening.  I  know  you  when  I  look  into  your  faces,  and  you  are 
jiist  about  iike  I  am.  I  thought  of  a  circumstance  this  evening  when 
my  boys  came  home  from  college  one  time  and  one  of  them  wore  a 
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little  red  hat,  a  senior  hat,  and  the  other  a  green  cap  with  a  long 
vizor,  and  they  had  their  trousers  rolled  up  about  half  way  to  their 
knees  and  their  sleeves  rolled  up  above  their  elbows,  and  they  were 
sitting  on  my  porch  and  one  day  I  said  to  them:  "It  may  be  all 
right  for  you  boys  to  wear  this  fantastic  garb  at  college,  probably 
the  boys  there  all  do,  but  you  are  not  making  yourselves  and  your 
father  any  friends  with  the  fellows  who  come  along  here  and  stop 
at  the  porch  to  talk  to  your  father  while  wearing  that  sort  of  clothes ;" 
and  when  I  went  away,  the  younger  one  said  to  his  brother,  "Dad's 
all  right  financially,  but  he  is  slow."  And  that  is  the  trouble  about 
these  men  when  they  reach  our  age,  we  are  all  a  little  slow,  we  get 
a  good  deal  fixed  in  our  minds  about  "whatever  is,  is  right"  as  we 
see  it,  and  we  don't  change  very  much.  I  have  always  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  talks  I  have  made  if  I  had  plenty  of  women  and  boys 
in  my  audience;  that  is  my  strong  forte,  and  I  am  going  to  talk  a 
little  to  you  women  about  your  husbands,  and  I  may  have  to  talk  to 
you  husbands  about  your  wives. 

What  I  shall  say  don't  have  much  to  do  with  roads ;  I  never  made 
a  speech  in  my  life  where  I  stuck  to  my  text..  I  have  written  out 
skeletons  of  addresses  and  have  gone  to  the  platform,  and  when  I  left 
the  platform  I  would  find  that  I  had  scarcely  said  anything  of  what 
I  was  going  to  say.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  recently  in  some 
theoretical  farming.  I  wrote  a  magazine  article  and  I  sold  it  for 
117.50  on  "How  to  Keep  Boys  and  Girls  on  the  Farm,"  and  I  will 
tell  you  about  what  I  said  in  that  article.  I  purchased  an  estate 
near  my  home  town  of  some  two  hundred  odd  acres  some  years  ago 
that  had  been  in  the  hands  of  some  heirs  of  a  deceased  State  Senator 
for  about  15  years,  and  it  was  not  the  ideal  farm.  After  spending 
all  of  the  Congressional  salary  that  I  had  laid  away  for  several 
-  years  in  building  fences  and  shaping  up  the  buildings  and  getting  the 
place  in  condition,  I  had  a  fairly  respectable  looking  place,  and  I 
sometimes  relate  that  to  my  friends  in  Washington  when  we  haven't 
much  else  to  do  in  the  evening;  and  my  friend  Patton  has  heard 
that  and  he  wanted  me  to  tell  you  something  about  my  farm. 

I  have  a  color  scheme  on  my  farm  and  I  advocated  it  in  this  article 
I  published  in  that  magazine  that  the  v/ay  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls 
on  the  farm  is  to  make  the  farm  as  nearly  attractive  as  city  life 
and  as  much  as  you  possibly  can  avoid  keeping  the  boy  and  girl  in  the 
dreary  atmosphere  of  farm  life.  That  was  some  years  ago  and 
applies  to  a  good  many  farms  now.  Boys  and  girls  are  going  to  be 
attracted  by  the  bright  glare  of  the  city  life  and  the  picture  shows 
and  all  the  things  that  go  with  them,  and  if  you  want  to  hold  them  on 
the  farm,  you  have  got  to  show  them  something  there  besides  work, 
or  they  are  going  to  keep  on  getting  away  as  they  are  doing  at  the 
present  time,  and  this  thought  occurred  to  me,  that  T  would  adopt  a 
color  scheme  and  I  would  try  that  out,  and  I  did  it.  I  painted  my 
out  buildings,  all  four  of  them,  yellow,  just  as  yellow  as  yellow 
can  be,  and  trimmed  them  in  white.  I  painted  my  house  white  and 
trimmed  it  in  yellow.  I  secured  some  gold  and  yellow  sorrel  horses 
with  white  faces,  as  white  faces  as  I  could  get.  Then  I  bought  some 
Guernsey  cattle — I  don't  have  them  any  more,  I  have  gone  into  the 
Durham  business — but  I  bought  these  yellow  and  white  cattle,  and 
I  bought  and  have  raised  yellow  Jersey  hogs ;  T  have  yellow  Bourbon 
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turkeys,  buff  Oppington  chickens ;  T  have  the  yellow  Collie  dog  with  a 
white  ring  around  his  neck  and  great  bushy  tail ;  I  have  a  yellow  cat, 
white  ducks  with  j'-ellow  feet,  and  down  across  the  creek  in  some 
old  forest  trees,  we  have  some  yellow  fox  f?quirrels,  who 
flaunted  pictures  in  the  ambient  air  with  their  yellow  tails,  and 
in  the  orchard  I  have  some  Grimes  Golden  apples  and  there  are 
some  yellow  hammers  flitting  here  and  there  occasionally  and  then 
there  are  some  yellow  hammers  driving  along  the  road  not  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  and  they  say  "Wouldn't  that  kind  of  a  farm  kill  you?" 
But  I  tell  you  what  it  does.  T  have  had  that  farm  for  nine  years. 
After  I  had  it  ready,  I  got  27  applications  from  some  of  the  best 
men  in  my  county  to  take  that  farm.  I  took  a  good  man  out  of  that 
list  and  put  him  on  there  and  he  is  with  me  today;  he  is  making 
money,  he  is  careful,  he  has  raised  four  daughters  and  a  son,  he  has 
them  in  the  graded  school,  he  is  out  of  debt  and  without  boasting, 
he  is  the  best  friend,  except  my  own  family,  that  I  have  in  the  world. 

A  Member:    Are  his  children  yellow?  (Laughter). 

MR.  BARNHART:  The  children  are  not  yellow,  they  are  white, 
though,  and  they  match  the  farm  in  that  respect.  (Laughter).  It 
may  be  that  it  is  all  right  to  paint  the  house  green  and  the  barn 
red  and  to  have  all  sorts  of  colors,  but  I  found  it  more  attractive 
the  other  way.  It  did  not  cost  me  a  cent,  and  the  fact  that  my  farm 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  color-scheme  farm  would  enable  me 
to  get  more  per  acre  than  any  of  my  neighbors  who  let  theirs  run 
along  in  the  old  ramshackle  way.  Some  of  you  won't  agree  with  that, 
and  I  may  be  wrong,  but  until  I  discover  that  I  am  wrong,  I  am 
going  to  believe  that  the  artistic  on  the  farm,  when  it  does  not  cost 
you  anything,  is  going  to  be  the  means,  along  with  the  telephone  and 
the  improved  public  highway  and  the  automobile,  of  keeping  the 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  where  they  ought  to  remain,  because,  of 
all  of  the  vocations  in  life  that  I  have  ever  encountered,  the  inde- 
pendent farmer  can  be  the  happiest  and  most  contented  of  all  if  he 
will. 

I  am  going  to  say  a  word  about  the  young  man.  I  see  before  me 
only  two  in  this  audience  who  are  not  reaching  along  toward  middle 
life,  at  least;  but  I  delivered  an  address  to  a  graduating  class  of  an 
agricultural  college  last  year  and  I  had  before  me  all  young  men, 
and  I  said  to  them:  "Young  fellows,  you  are  just  entering  upon 
manhood's  estate,  and  you  stand  up  cleai'-eyed  and  clear-minded,  and 
look  all  the  world  in  tlie  face.  It  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  bring  you 
up,  boys.  Some  statistician  has  figured  it  out  that  it  costs  an 
average  of  |2,700  to  bring  children  from  babyhood  to  manhood,  to 
clothe  them,  doctor  them,  educate  them  and  make  men  and  women  of 
them;"  and  I  said,  "Fellows,  that's  a  lot  of  money  to  put  into  flesh 
and  blood,  isn't  it?  But  you  cost  vastly  more  than  that;  you  have 
cost  your  father  many  short  meals  and  long  hours  and  hard  knocks 
and  self-sacrifices,  arid  already  his  hair  is  beginning  to  streak  with 
grav  and  your  mother,  ah.  fellows,  you  will  never  know  of  the  heart- 
aches, the  self-sacrifices,  the  pain,  the  anguish,  the  sleepless  nights 
that  she  has  eiven  to  make  a  man  of  you.  Doesn't  that  sober  you, 
young  fellows?    Don't  you  begin  to  realize  that  some  of  these  days 
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you  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  take  your  place,  to  step  into 
your  father's  shoes  and  take  his  place  in  the  affairs  of 
men?  He  wouldn't  like  to  have  you  call  him  old,  but  just  the  same, 
he  is  not  as  young  as  he  used  to  be;  and  your  mother  is  already 
beginning  to  lean  on  you.  Doesn't  that  sober  you,  young  fellows"? 
You  may  think  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements, 
but  once  the  load  is  fairly  strapped  on  your  strong,  young  shoulders, 
you  will  carry  it  and  scarcely  realize  that  it  is  there,  if  you  only  have 
the  willing  mind."  And  then  I  said  to  them,  "Boys,  it  is  high  time 
sirs,  that  you  were  beginning  to  pay  the  freight  and  the  back  debts 
that  you  owe  your  father  and  mother ;  but  you  will  pay  them,  won't 
you,  boys?    How?    By  being  always  and  everywhere  a  man." 

And  I  want  to  say  something  to  you  men.  The  place  to  take 
the  true  measure  of  a  man  is  not  necessarily  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
"Amen  corner,"  not  in  the  shops  nor  in  the  office  and  not  in  the  forum 
nor  on  the  platform,  but  at  his  own  family  fireside.  There  man 
lays  aside  the  mask  and  we  may  readily  see  whether  he  is  a  hero  or 
a  humbug,  a  king  or  a  coward.  I  care  never  a  whit  what  a  man's 
politics  or  religion  may  be;  I  care  not  if  he  prays  every  night  and 
morning  until  he  is  red  in  the  face  and  so  loud  that  he  shakes  the 
eternal  hills;  if  his  family  dreads  to  hear  his  footsteps  when  he  comes 
toward  the  house  and  if  the  stock  is  shy  and  fearful  in  his  presence, 
that  man  is  not  on  the  square.  But.  if  on  the  other  hand,  his 
children  and  his  dog  meets  him  with  a  yell  of  delight,  when  they  see 
him  coming  and  if  love's  own  sunshine  illumines  the  face  of  his  loved 
one  when  she  hears  him,  that  man  is  pure  gold  and  his  home  is  a 
heaven,  for  the  humbug  never  gets  that  near  the  great  white  throne. 

And  then  another  thing,  men,  I  was  asked  this  evening  to  relate 
to  you  the  circumstance  of  tired  hands.  Billy  was  riding  on  a 
railroad  train  one  time  and  the  train  stopped  at  a  station  and  he 
said  a  large  fat  man  got  aboard  the  train  and,  as  there  was  only 
one  vacant  seat  and  that  was  the  one  Billy  was  partly  occupying, 
the  fat  man,  whom  Billy  analyzed  as  a  farmer  from  the  milk  splotches 
on  his  boots,  sat  down  with  Bill,  in  fact,  partly  on  him,  not  because 
he  meant  to  be  impolite,  but  because  he  was  built  that  way  and 
couldn't  help  sitting  on  him,  and  Billy  said  that  immediately  after 
he  had  taken  his  seat,  he  discovered  that  the  man  fixed  a  stare  on  an 
imaginary  spot  in  the  aisle  of  the  car  and  looked  at  that  spot  by  the 
mile.  Billy  finally  became  impatient  and  touched  him  on  the  elbow 
and  said,  "What  is  the  matter  my  friend?  Are  you  in  trouble?" 
"Oh  no,  I  am  not  in  trouble."  "No  debts?"  Bill  said:  "No,  I  am  out 
of  debt  and  have  four  nice  boys  and  we  have  a  mother  and  that  is 
what  I  was  thinking  about.  You  see  in  other  years  we  had  to  work 
awfully  hard  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  debts  and  to  get  the  clothes 
and  provide  the  books  for  our  boys  and  try  to  bring  them  along 
and  make  men  out  of  them,  and  mother  worked  hardest  of  all.  The 
boys  and  I  had  time  occasionally  to  go  to  the  blacksmith  shop  and 
over  to  Wasser's  store  and  to  the  circus,  and  went  to  campaign 
rallies,  but  mother  was  always  so  busy  it  seemed  she  never  had  time 
to  go  along." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  some  years  ago  and  some  of  tou  men  will 
recognize  it.  The  farmer  continued :  "You  see  on "  Monday  she 
washed,  on  Tuesday  she  ironed,  on  Wednesday  she  mended  the  clothes 
for  the  boys  and  me,  and  on  Thursday  she  worked  the  garden  and 
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looked  after  the  setting  hens,  etc.,  and  churned,  and  on  Friday  she 
scrubbed  the  floors,  rid  up  things  about  the  house  and  on  Saturday 
she  baked  and  commenced  preparing  for  the  big  Sunday  dinner  that 
she  was  going  to  spread  for  the  neighbors  that  were  coming  in  and 
the  boys  that  were  coming  to  play  with  our  boys.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing she  got  up  early  and  gathered  up  the  soiled  clothes  for  the  boys 
and  myself  and  laid  out  our  clean  clothes  and  put  the  soiled  ones — 
made  ready  for  the  wash  and  prepared  the  breakfast,  and  when 
that  was  over  and  she  had  cleaned  the  dishes  away,  she  commenced 
preparing  the  dinner  and  was  so  busy  about  that  that  she  barely  had 
time  to  say  "How-d  do,  make  yourselves  at  home"  to  the  gathering 
guests  and  then  served  dinner  to  two  full  sittings  of  people  and  get 
the  dishes  washed  and  her  hands  wiped  dry  and  her  gingham  apron 
changed  for  one  of  white  just  in  time  to  say  good-bye  to  the  departing 
guests,  and  then  she  went  to  bed  all  tired  out  with  a  glorious  prospect 
that  she  was  going  to  arise  on  the  following  morning  and  do  the 
same  thing  over  again,  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  and  year 
after  year,  until  one  morning  she  didn't  get  up  and  I  hurriedly  sent 
for  a  doctor  and  he  came  and  after  looking  her  over,  said,  "My  friend 
you  have  sent  for  me  too  late,'  and  four  days  after  that  we  laid 
her  away  up  yonder  against  the  hillside  where  you  see  those  pine 
trees  and  the  snow  is  more  than  two  feet  deep  over  her  now."  And 
then  he  looked  down  on  that  imaginary  spot  in  the  aisle  of  the  car 
again  for  a  long  time,  and  Bill  mustered  up  the  courage  to  touch 
him  on  the  elbow  and  in  a  husky  voice,  said  "What  did  she  die  of, 
my  friend?"    And  he  said,  "Just  tired  hands." 

I  don't  know  that  we  do  it  any  more,  but  I  remember  the  time 
when  we  really  did  forget  about  mother  and  I  want  to  impress  upon 
you  men,  if  there  are  any  here  who  do  sometimes  forget,  to  not  do 
so  any  more.  I  tell  you  the  mother  in  the  home  is  the  royal  diadem 
of  earth's  creation,  she  is  the  best  asset  we  have,  and  every  time  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  lecture  to  young  men  just  graduating 
out  of  high  schools,  I  tell  them  to  get  married  and  marry  a  girl 
who  knows  how  to  do  things  and  can  really  be  a  life  partner  that  is 
worth  having. 

But  we  have  a  lot  of  other  things,  we  have  trials  and  tribulations, 
we  complain  a  good  deal,  we  see  things  that  are  not  right,  don't  we? 
And  we  borrow  a  whole  lot  of  trouble.  I  heard  of  an  art  critic  once 
who  was  coming  down  through  a  public  park  one  day  twirling  his 
cane,  and  in  passing  a  gateway  he  saw  an  owl  mounted  on  a  post, 
and  he  said  to  himself,  "The  taxidermist  that  mounted  that  bird 
was  a  blacksmith ;  its  beak  droops  too  low,  the  eyes  are  too  staring, 
its  breast  is  too  flat,  there  are  too  many  feathers  on  his  legs,  his 
tail  droops  too  low  and  his  wings  are  badly  poised."  Just  then  the 
owl  turned  his  head  and  flew  away,  and  the  critic  said,  "He  flies 
like  a  goose."  (Laughter).  We  sometimes  do  that;  we  say  all  the 
things  about  a  fellow  we  can  think  of  and  when  we  can't  think  of 
anything  else.  We  say  he  is  bow-legged  or  something  of  that  sort 
for  which  he  is  not  responsible,  and  then  we  give  up.  I  have  seen 
people  give  up  in  absolute  despair  and  say,  "I  can't."  Oh,  that  word 
"can't"  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  prevent  progress,  it 
has  done  more  than  any  other  word  in  the  language  to  hold  men  back. 
If  I  had  said  as  a  boy,  fifteen  miles  from  market  center,  when  I  was 
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a  little  chap  "I  can't,"  I'd  be  out  there  somewhere  yet,  I  presume,  _ 
and  may  be  I'd  be  better  off,  I  don't  know,  but  this  thing  of  Saying 
"can't"  ^often  suggests  the  poem  once  recited  in  my  presence  by  old 
General  Sherwood,  a  member  of  Congress,  81  years  old  He  was 
talking  about  fellows  always  saying  "I  can't,"  and  he  said  he  never 
got  away  from  this  poem : 

"There  was  a  man  named  Joseph  Cable 

Who  got  a  goat  just  for  his  stable.         ^     \  ^    -  ■  _ 

One  day  the  goat  desired  to  dine,  : 

And  ate  a  red  shirt  right  off  the  line ; 

Then  Cable  to  the  goat  did  say 

'Tour  time  has  come,  you'll  die  this  day ;'  ^ 
And  took  him  to  the  railroad  track 
And  bound  that  goat  down  on  his  back. 

The  train  then  came  and  the  whistle  blew,  .  ^ 

And  the  goat  well  knew  his  time  was  due,  \ 
But  with  a  mighty  shriek  of  pain, 
Coughed  up  the  shirt  and  flagged  the  train." 

We  can  cough  up  the  shirt  all  right  ordinarily  if  we  will  just  do 
it,  and  a  good  many  times  we  could  avoid  swallowing  it  if  we  would 
have  a  little  foresight.  _      .    ,^  .^o  at  «^ 

That  is  getting  a  long  way  from  the  road  question,  isn  t  it?  Never- 
theless, as  I  said  to  you  in  the  beginning,  the  road  question  has  been 
so  splendidly  presented  to  you,  that  most  of  the  things  I  had  m  mmd 
were  said  bv  your  superintendent  who  seems  to  knew  a  good  deal 
more  than  I  do  about  the  road  question,  and  therefore  ladies  and 
o-entlemen.  I  am  greatlv  honored,  I  assure  you,  to  have  been  invited 
to  come  and  address  vou  and  I  am  going  to  close  by  saying  to  you 
what  I  often  say,  that  it  is  worth  while  for  any  man  and  woman  to 
make  money  You  can  make  it  when  vou  have  good  roads  ,and  you 
ou^ht  to  make  money.  There  are  tremendous  demands  for  money  m  the 
world's  work  of  this  day;  the  education  of  our  children,  the  question 
of  charities  and  corrections  and  all  is  demanding  more  and  more 
money  and  it  is  your  duty  to  make  money  and  to  let  loose  of  some  ot 
it  because  I  believe  that"  the  man  and  woman  that  strives  early  and 
late  to  gather  dollars,  to  grab  every  one  they  can  see.  to  hoard  it  up 
somewhere  that  their  children  may  have  something  to  quarrel  over 
after  they  have  sone,  would  about  as  well  never  have  lived.  That  kind 
of  money  making  is  hardly  worth  while,  and  yet  the  spendthrift  has 
no  place  in  the  economy  of  our  country  either. 

What  I  particularly  meant  to  say  was  that  while  you  are  making 
this  money,  and,  I  hope,  making  it  for  the  purpose^  of  benefitiTig 
your  country  by  doing  it,  there,  is  one  measure  of  caution  that  every 
man  and  woman  ought  to  adopt,  and  that  is  to  see  that  it  is  made 
on  the  square,  because  after  you  have  accumulated  wealth,  after  you 
have  surrendered  yourselves  with  home  and  family  and  friends, 
after  you  have  stood  in  the  leadership  of  men  in  scholastic,  indus- 
trial or  professional  endeavor,  after  you  have  achieved  distinction 
in  politics  or  other  avenues  of  public  life— after  all  of  these  and  pos- 
sibly many  more  accomplishments,  there  will  come  a  day  when  you 
will  be  tired  of  it  all  and  you  will  lie  upon  that  couch  that  has  fur- 
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nished  you  refreshing  rest  in  all  of  the  years  gone  by,  you  will  be 
feyensii  and  fretful  and  toss  about  and  you  will  be  surrounded  by 
friends  that  have  been  your  mainstay  of  strength  and  support  always, 
and  you  will  be  attended  by  the  best  medical  attendance  that  your 
abundance  of  money  can  employ,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  when  it 
might  be  expected  that  you  would  continue  to  look  to  these  earthly 
agencies  for  strength  and  support,  you  will  turn  your  back  upon  it 
all,  and  you  will  reach  a  hand  out  into  space,  and  your  lips  will 
beseechingly  implore: 

"Other  refuge  have  I  none. 

Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  thee ; 
Leave,  oh,  leave  me  not  alone; 
Still  support  and  comfort  me." 

Men  and  women,  let  us  do  our  work  each  day  so  that  if  the  dark- 
ened hours  of  despair  overtake  us,  we  will  not  forget  the  strength 
which  comforts  us  in  the  desolation  of  other  times.  May  we  ever 
remember  those  bright  hours  that  found  us  strolling  through  the 
childhood  of  our  youth  among  the  picturesque  hills  and  beautiful 
valleys  thereof  or  lying  dreaming  on  the  margin  of  some  quiet  river 
when  a  light  glowed  within  us,  as  it  has  within  all  of  us,  and  we  prom- 
ised our  early  God  to  have  courage  through  it  all.  Spare  us  from 
bitterness  and  the  sharp  pangs  of  unguarded  moments ;  lift  our  eyes 
from  the  earth  that  we  may  not  forget  the  uses  of  the  stars ;  let'  us 
not  judge  others  too  harshly,  lest  we  might  condemn  ourselves. 
Give  us  a  few  friends  who  will  love  us  for  what  we  are,  and  keep 
ever  burning  before  our  vagrant  steps  the  kindly  light  of  hope,  and 
then,  though  age  and  infirmity  come  upon  us  and  we  have  come  not 
within  sight  of  the  castle  of  our  dreams,  we  can  still  be  thankful 
for  times  old  and  memories  that  are  good  and  sweet  and  the  evening 
twilight  of  life  will  find  us  gentle,  contented  and  happy  still.  I 
thank  you.  (Applause). 


The  CHAIRMAN:  This  closes  our  evening  session,  except  the 
matter  of  general  discussion.  It  is  now  half  past  9  o'clock.  Is  there 
no  other  business  at  this  meeting?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  entertain 
a  motion  to  adjourn. 

On  motion,  the  session  then  adjourned.    .         '      .' ' 


Wednesday,  May  24,  1916,  9.30  A.  M. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Lohr  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  speaker  of  the  morning  will  be 
Mr.  W.  M.  Patton,  of  Mosgrove,  Pa.,  whose  subject  is,  "The  Neces- 
sity of  Lime  in  Pennsylvania  Agriculture." 

Mr.  Patton  then  spoke  as  follows ; 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  LIME  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
AGRICULTURE 


By  W.  M.  PATTON,  Mosgrove,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  pleased  to  stand 
before  you  this  morning  in  my  homeliness,  feeling  indeed  and  in 
truth  that  I  am  recognized  by  some  of  you,  because  some  of  you 
into  whose  friendship  I  have  found  my  way  with  somewhat  com- 
mon-placeness,  have  said  to  me  when  you  came  to  greet  me,  that 
undoubtedly  I  was  not  the  same  fellow  you  once  knew.  There  always 
come  to  us  along  the  lines  of  life's  various  changes,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  year's  institute  work,  when  I  came  home,  my  good 
wife  said  to  me,  "Wont  you  remove  that  nasty  old  beard  of  yours? 
you  look  like  a  boy  again."  One  morning,  in  order  to  harmonize 
with  her  kind  desire,  I  did  so,  unbeknown  to  the  members  of  the 
family,  and  not  a  child  of  mine,  of  whom  I  have  six,  had  ever  seen 
me  going  without  a  moustache;  and  when  I  came  into  the  living- 
room  to  be  confronted  by  my  three  boys,  the  oldest  looked  into  my 
face  and  then  looked  at  my  farmers'  garb  and  then  recognized  me  and 
said,  "Papa,  you  look  like  so  and  so ;"  and  the  other  little  boy,  a  couple 
of  years  younger,  said,  "You  look  like  so  and  so."  The  following 
day  some  good  friends  came  into  my  home  to  spend  an  hour  or  two 
with  us  and  I  related  the  incidents  and  my  friend  looked  at  me  a 
little  bit  and  said,  "Do  you  know  I  think  you  look  like  the  devil." 
(Laughter). 

Now,  if  you  will  accept  me  in  my  disguise,  and  yet  it  is  my  natural 
being,  I  want  to  talk  with  you  this  morning  briefly  and  somewhat 
hurriedly,  possibly,  concerning  a  subject  that  is  wonderfully  dear  to 
me  because  of  the  fact  that  out  of  judicious  use  of  lime  I  have  made 
an  old  farm,  not  to  bloom  and  blossom  like  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but 
I  have  made  it  come  from  non-productiveness  onto  a  paying  basis. 
The  subject  of  lime  and  its  necessity  in  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  I  knew  it,  is  misunderstood,  in  a  pretty  well  defined  sense,  in 
even  the  best  agricultural  sections  in  this  good  old  Commonwealth 
of  ours.  I  do  not  think  there  is  another  state  in  all  the  United  States 
that  has  a  greater  diversity  of  soils  than  we  have;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  another  State  in  our  whole  conglomorate  list  that  raises 
a  greater  variety  of  crops;  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more  progressive 
set  of  farmers  in  the  universe  than  Pennsylvania  has.  Yet  I  regret 
to  say  to  you  this  morning  that  in  a  good  many  localities  the  farm- 
ing of  Pennsylvania  has  fallen  into  disapproval,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  people  are  coming  to  us  extending  the  helping  hand  and  saying, 
"What  is  the  matter  with  you  farmers?  Why  the  high  cost  of  these 
products?  Why  don't  you  raise  more?"  And  indeed  and  in  truth, 
echo  answers,  "why." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  have  had  at  our  command  these  many 
years,  lo  these  many  years,  commercial  fertilizers  in  all  their  various 
forms,  and  we  have  had  the  lime  available  because  there  isn't  another 
Commonwealth  in  the  whole  conglomerate  section  of  states  that  is 
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so  generously  supplied  with  lime  as  ours,  but  we  have  not  used  it. 
Only  of  recent  years  in  various  sections  of  this  State  have  people 
come  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
growth  of  certain  crops,  and  those  crops  especially  beneficial  to  their 
best  good,  have  they  come,  I  say,  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they 
must  resort  to  the  use  of  lime. 

Now  there  has  been  a  cause  for  this.  There  are  groups  of  counties 
in  this  Commonwealth  through  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  pass 
during  the  past  season,  where  Nature  has,  in  a  measure,  been  nig- 
gardly in  the  dispensing  of  her  providences ;  where  lime  is  not  found. 
But  you  go  westward,  and  starting  with  that  good  old  section  from 
which  the  homely  old  fellow  who  stands  before  you  this  morning 
and  a  number  of  others  almost  equal  in  homeliness,  come  out,  and 
over  there  we  have  lime  miscellaneously  distributed  but  easy  to  access 
to  that  extent  that  we  feel  like  using  it  we  can  get  it,  we  can  burn 
it  upon  our  farms,  we  can  get  it  commercially  at  a  not  too  extrava- 
gant expense  and  use  it  if  we  so  desire.  Coming  still  eastward,  as 
<ve  came  along  over  from  Pittsburgh  on  Monday  afternoon,  as  we  go 
down  in  the  Tyrone  district  until  we  get  into  this  beautiful  Lebanon 
Valley,  where  we  find  the  lime  projecting  a  number  of  feet  above  the 
soil  and  where  it  is  abundantly  distributed  all  over  our  Common- 
wealth, I  say  to  you  that  that  misconception  has  gone  out  long 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  comparatively  speaking,  because  thirty- 
five  years  ago  I  came  into  possession  of  the  old  farm  of  which  I  am 
the  owner;  there  had  never  been  a  single  bushel  of  lime  used  on  that 
farm;  true  it  had  passed  through  hands  that  had  carried  it  almost 
from  its  virginity  down  to  the  time  T  became  the  possessor,  and  there 
may  not  have  been,  and  yet  I  think  there  did  exist  a  cause  for  a 
use  of  lime  prior  to  my  possession  thereof.  That  condition  obtains 
in  a  large  measure  all  over  the  State  in  various  sections,  to-day, 
many  people  are  deterred  from  using  lime  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  its 
expensiveness.  Many  people  are  deterred  from  its  use  because  of 
the  fact  of  its  unpleasantness.  Many  people  are  deterred  from  its 
use  by  reason  of  a  confidence  the}^  have,  and  yet  T  think  we  univer- 
sally, collectively  and  individually  are  coming  to  an  acceptation  of 
the  truth  in  a  general  sense  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  soil  ferti- 
lity, the  foundation  of  all  truly  successful  agriculture,  we  must  grow 
such  crops  as  can  be  grown  only  by  the  judicious  application  of 
lime.  » 

I  said  to  you  a  moment  ago  that  the  expensive  side  of  the  proposi- 
tion was  a  consideration.  Now,  that  is  true ;  and  yet  that  expensive- 
ness can  be  obviated,  in  a  measure,  if  we,  as  farmers  in  communities, 
will  band  ourselves  together  harmoniously  and  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  purpose  of  serving  our  communities'  best  good 
and  our  individual  good.  We  can  purchase  this  commodity  for  our 
farms  if  we  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  it  upon  the  farms,  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate  than  is  obtainable  when  an  individual  comes  to 
purchase  it  in  an  individual  sense.  I  think  that  Ave  farmers  are 
more  slow  than  any  other  organized  body,  and  we  are  not  organized 
any  more  than  any  other  co'mpany  of  individuals  who  are  working 
along  conjoint  lines  in  the  universe.  To  recognize  the  power  and  the 
force  that  within  us  lies  if  we  will  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  in 
harmony  one  with  the  other,   However,  the  general  trend  is  when  we 
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want  to  make  a  purchase  for  our  farms,  we  possess  ourselves  with 
that  aloofness  which  prompts  us  to  stand  aside,  and  alone,  and  one 
individual  will  send  off,  in  correspondence  form,  to  a  vender  of  these 
products  which  he  must  have  and  solicit  the  purchase,  and  that 
coming  in  a  small  form,  naturally  the  maximum  price  has  to  be 
paid. 

I  have  in  mind  at  the  present  moment  a  little  concrete  incident, 
and  this  little  incident  that  I  want  to  give  you  will  better  illustrate 
possibly  than  I  could  put  it  in  words  of  my  own,  the  application  on 
the  home  farm,  of  what  I  mean.  Beginning  a  month  earlier  in  the 
winter,  we  had  occasion  to  put  into  the  home  some  of  the  neces- 
saries relating  to  the  culinary  department,  those  foods  which  are 
just  as  safe  on  the  pantry  shelf  as  they  are  in  the  country  store. 
And  in  order  to  relieve  ourselves  of  the  necessity  of  hustling  off  and 
purchasing  any  of  those  things  in  tovm  in  small  quantities,  I  took 
down  that  good  old  family  bible  with  which  we  are  all  familiar— 
there's  scarcely  a  man  or  a  woman  in  this  audience  who  hasn't  some 
acquaintance  with  Sears,  Eoebuck  &  Company's  catalogue— and  I 
took  that  down  to  find  out  what  certain  food  products"  would  cost  me 
freighted  from  Chicago  to  my  home.  I  did  not  want  to  buy  some 
things  in  five  pound  packages— take  rice,  for  example,  I  wanted  a 
hundred  pounds;  and  take  Fels  Naptha  soap,  I  wanted  a  hundred 
pounds  of  that;  I  wanted  a  hundred  pounds  of  soup  beans,  sugar, 
coffee  and  those  things  which  are  absolutely  staple  upon  the  farm,  I 
wanted  in  such  quantities  as  they  would  last  during  the  winter 
months,  and  after  I  had  made  a  consultation  of  this  directory  of 
information,  I  went  down  to  the  little  home  merchant  who  buys  my 
surplus  commodities  and  pays  me  the  top  price,  and  I  said  to  him: 
"I  have  in  mind  the  purchase  of  certain  articles  of  food  that  we  must 
have,  name  me  a  price  on  them,  will  you."  And  his  reply  to  me  was, 
"Will  you  give  me  a  day's  time  to  figure  on  that?"  "Certainly,  I  am 
in  no  hurry;"  and  the  outcome  was  that  from  the  little  individual 
who  ran  the  little  corner  grocery  down  in  my  home  town,  the  man  who 
purchases  my  surplus  products  from  the  farm  and  pays  me  the  top 
price,  gave  me  those  products  with  his  personal  guarantee  for  them, 
at  65  cents  less,  charged  to  me,  than  I  could  have  gotten  them  from 
the  Sears-Eoebuck  Company,  Chicago,  What  applied  to  that  parti- 
cular individual,  what  applied  to  that  case,  if  you  please,  applies  to 
the  lime  proposition,  and  I  say  to  you  that  you  and  I  do  not  serve 
our  own  best  purposes  when  we  sit  idly  by  and  permit  ourselves  to 
be  hedged  about,  by  those  conditions  that  we  are  forced  eventually 
to  go  to  the  vender  of  these  commodities  in  an  individual  sense  and 
say  to  him,  "I  want  20  tons  of  lime."  Do  you  know  that  the  little 
Jew  who  comes  into  our  community  and  establishes  himself  in  a  little 
cheap  hovel  on  a  side  street  and  commences  to  vend  his  cheap  cloth- 
ing, better  understands  this  process  of  buying  than  you  and  I. 

A  Member:    Are  you  a  Granger?  ■ 

MR.  PATTON:    No,  I  am  not  a  Granger;  I  wish  I  were. 


A  Member :    You'd  better  be. 
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MR.  PATTON:  I  am  a  living  example  of  being  made  such  in  any 
community  in  which  I  find  myself  and  have  credentials  to  carry  me 
through,  at  a  moment's  notice;  but  even  you  Grangers  do  not  put 
back  of  your  organization  that  strength,  tliat  force,  that  power,  if 
you  please,  of  which  you  are  possessed,  along  these  lines  of  pur- 
chasing for  the  farm.  I  started  in  to  sa.j  to  you  that  the  little  Jew 
clothing  man  better  understands  this  than  do  most  of  us  farmers 
who  have  been  in  the  harness  so  long,  lo  these  many  years,  till  our 
heads  have  grown  hoary  in  the  tilling  of  the  farm  and  purchasing 
those  commodities  that  come  to  us  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  That 
little  fellow  one  morning,  after  having  married  a  beautiful  American 
girl,  prepared  for  her  a  home,  placed  her  therein  and  eventually 
there  came  to  bless  that  union  a  little  baby,  one  of  tliose  things  so 
necessary  in  every  well  regulated  home  to  bring  true  happiness. 
Shortly  after  its  coming,  he  came  over  one  morning  from  the  little 
store  to  find  out  how  Rachel,  the  beloved  one,  and  the  baby  were 
getting  along,  and  coming  into  that  simple  home,  he  found  her 
tliere  with  that  downy  little  nestling,  if  you  please,  cuddled  up  in 
her  flexed  avm,  and  was  singing  to  it  in  tones  that  only  a  mother  can 
use,  "Bye,  oh  baby,  by  lo  baby,"  and  his  ideas  of  the  power  of  the 
mother's  .expression  could  not  restrain  him,  and  stealing  forward, 
stealthily  he  touched  her  upon  the  shoulder  and  said,  in  the  Jewish 
tone,  "Dot  is  right,  Rachel,  you  teach  him  buy  low  and  I  teach  him 
sell  high;  make  good  business  man  out  of  him.  (Laughter).  JSfow  that 
buy  low  is  a  consideration  when  you  come  to  this  product  of  the  lime 
for  the  farm,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  there  are  misconceptions 
growing  out,  as  I  view  it,  of  the  actual  value  of  lime.  Those  who  sell 
it  in  certain  localities  even  make  for  it  the  claim  that  it  is  a  plant 
food,  which,  in  itself,  from  my  viewpoint,  I  think  is  erroneous. 
Within  itself  it  is  not  capable  of  producing  vegetation.  There  is 
even  a  misconception  as  to  the  possibilities  of  lime  in  its  crude  form 
in  Mother  Eartli.  Plato,  Cato,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Pliny,  all  those 
old  fellows  of  the  long  ago,  who,  before  the  coming  upon  the  scene 
of  Jesus  Christ,  wrote  along  agricultural  lines,  even  delved  into 
agricultural  literature — some  of  those  olden  characters  made  the 
positive  assertion  that  the  percolation  of  the  waters  through  the 
limestone  district  had  the  efi'ect  that  water  would  disintegrate 
the  lime  particles  and  carry  them  into  the  strata  below  the  surface 
and  that  capillary  attraction  would  draw  them  into  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  The  recent  writers  on  agricultural  lime  have,  in  a  measure, 
confirmed  this  belief,  but  I  think  it  is  generally  accepted  at  this  time, 
and  we,  this  morning,  in  this  beautiful  City  of  Reading  find  our- 
selves surrounded  by  conditions  which,  in  themselves,  refute  that 
statement 

Pass  out  through  the  Lebanon  Valley,  if  you  please,  rrom  here  to 
Harrisburg,  where  you  will  find  the  lime  content  of  these  hills  pro- 
truding in  some  instances  above  the  meadows  themselves;  get  up 
into  Clinton  and  Lycoming  counties  where  the  lime  is  so  bountiful 
and  you  will  find  it  extending  above  Mother  Earth  to  the  height  of 
190  feet;  get  over  into  our  home  section  and  you  will  find  it  hidden 
seven  to  nine  feet  and  even  a  hundred  feet  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  we  have  to  put  down  mines  to  bring  it  forth — the  best 
doctrine  we  can  bring  to  those  agricultural  labors  of  ours  is  the 
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doctrine  from  common-sense  based  upon  actual  practice  and  actual 
experience,  and  there  is  no  source  to  which  3'ou  and  I,  we  jointly, 
can  go  as  a  body  than  to  the  soil  itself.  The  good  old  book  of  Job, 
I-  cannot  give  you  the  verse  and  chapter  and  that  is  immaterial  any- 
how, but  the  good  old  book  of  Job  makes  a  declaration  coming  from 
the  lips  of  that  wonderful  man,  this  is  the  statement:  "Ask  the  soil 
and  it  shall  answer  thee;"  and  you  people  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and 
the  Eeading  districts  and  the  surrounding  beautiful  fertile  country, 
ask  your  soils  through  the  plow  and  the  crops  you  apply  to  your  soil, 
the  question,  "Will  the  disintegration  of  the  lime  content  of  these  soils 
be  sufficient,  when  it  finds  its  way  into  the  capillary  waters,  be  suf- 
ficient to  rise  and  perpetuate  the  lime  content  of  our  soils  for  the 
continuation  of  the  successful  growing  of  leguminous  crops?"  And 
it  comes  back  to  you  with  a  thundering,  No.  We  must  artificially  or 
naturally,  of  you  please,  introduce  into  our  soil  from  time  to  time 
an  application  of  lime. 

Why  is  it  necessary?  I  have  intimated  to  you  that  in  my  judgment 
lime  is  not  a  fertilizer.  I  have  intimated  to  you  that  it  is  not  a 
plant  food  in  the  sense  that  manures  are.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  with 
emphasis,  that  in  my  judgment  it  does  perform  upon  our  soils  func- 
tions which  are  wonderfully  important  but  not  as  multitudinous  as 
one  would  have  us  believe.  So  far  as  my  personal  experience  goes, 
I  have  derived  from  the  judicious  use  of  lime  in  all  its  various  forms 
upon  my  home  farm  advantages  which  have  been  worth  while.  When 
I  have  found  a  piece  of  soil  that  has  come  to  that  point  along  the 
lines  of  rotation  followed  by  those  who  preceeded  me,  that  soil  has 
become  tough,  tenacious,  close  in  texture  and  needs  a  loosening  up, 
needs  putting  in  that  condition,  if  you  please,  that  the  bacterial  de- 
velopment within  that  soil,  of  which  we  knew  so  little  a  few  years 
ago,  and  yet,  in  order  that  that  development  can  go  forward  as  the 
bacteria  upon  which  we  now  depend  so  largely  for  the  successful 
development  of  the  legumes  can  take  place  in  that  multitudinous 
form  into  which  thev  should  develop  to  reach  their  best  good — into  a 
soil  of  that  kind  the  introduction  of  lime  is  very  beneficial,  if  we 
have  allowed  that  old  field  which  lays  away  out  there  somewhat 
remotely  situated  from  the  farm  buildings,  to  go  back,  in  a  sense,  to 
Mother  Nature's  wa3^  if  we  have  allowed  that  old  field  loving  Nature 
to  supplant  us  and  take  up  her  course  of  procedure  and  when  we  have 
failed  to  grow  thereon  crops  of  a  successful  character,  Nature  has 
come  to  the  rescue  and  established  crops  of  grass,  rag  weeds  or  any 
of  the  old  volunteer  crops  that  will  come  when  we  stop — an  applica- 
tion of  lime  to  that  field  will  be  beneficial. 

Those  are  two  of  the  instances ;  but  in  my  judgment,  fellow  farmers 
and  co-workers,  those  two  instances  are  as  pigmies  compared  with 
the  third,  and  that  third  instance  is  when  we  make  an  application 
of  lime  to  our  soils  to  control  soil  acidity,  to  bring  our  soils  to  that 
sweet  condition  of  which,  when  we  are  possessed,  we  can  grow  the 
legumes  in  any  of  their  forms.  So  much  then  for  the  necessity  for 
it.  Now  the  question  naturally  comes  up,  how  shall  we  apply  it? 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  you  a  full,  cut  and  dried  synopsis  that 
will  govern  all  conditions  under  which  a  man  may  be  surrounded. 
It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  of  the  many  forms  in  which  lime  is 
applied  m  this  State,  there  are  some  that  are  deserving  of  a  certaiD 
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measure  of  condemnation.  Now  T  recognize,  because  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  discuss  this  subject  almost  from  one  corner  of  this  Com- 
monwealth to  the  ether  and  here  and  there  I  meet  with  an  individual 
who  locally  may  not  agree  with  me;  but  in  the  main,  ordinarily,  we 
arrive  at  a  harmonious  conclusion.  I  believe,  my  good  friends,  that 
there  are  certain  localities  in  this  Commonwealth  where  farmers  who 
are  thoroughly  straightforward  and  interested  in  the  best  good  of 
their  farms  and  practicing  those  practices  in  the  use  of  lime  that  are 
somewhat  injudicious. 

I  will  mention  briefly  some  of  those  practices.  Coming  down  to 
Reading,  between  here  and  Harrisburg,  I  observed  an  oat  field  to 
which  an  application  had  been  made.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  extra- 
vagantly, but  I  apprehend  from  the  appearances  so  far  as  I  could 
observe  them,  that  it  had  been  rather  free.  I  presume  at  least 
seventy-five  to  eighty  bushels  of  burnt  lime  to  the  acre,  and  that  lime 
had  been  drawn  out — that  ground  had  been  broken  and  that  lime 
had  been  drawn  out  and  placed  in  small  piles,  I  don't  know  how 
large,  but  too  large,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that,  too  large ;  that  lime 
had  been  drawn  out  and  placed  in  small  piles  and  after  the  ground 
had  been  broken,  an  application  of  it  was  made  by  broad-casting  it 
with  a  shovel  of  some  sort  and  the  mixture  was  made  as  nearly  as 
possible  by  the  tillage  tools.  I  do  not  care  what  those  tools  may  be 
of  which  you  are  possessed,  the  disc  harrow,  smoothing  harrow, 
cut-a-way,  double  cutaway,  or  any  other  combination  you  can  place 
upon  it, 'if  lime  be  applied  to  the  average  Pennsylvania  soil  in  those 
small  clusters  of  piles  and  permitted  to  remain  there  and  you  en- 
deavor to  distribute  it  with  a  long  or  a  short  handled  shovel,  you  are 
going  to  get  a  surplus  in  one  place  and  an  insufficiency  in  others. 
You  cannot  mix  it  properly  in  that  way.  I  am  convinced  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  I  have  made  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we 
could  see  with  all  completeness  as  we  came  along  on  the  train  a  well 
defined  line  of  demarcation  where  those  piles  had  lain,  indicating 
the  surplus.  Nor  is  that  the  only  cause;  the  professional  man  appears 
upon  the  scene  and  makes  a  declaration  that  lime  that  is  so  treated, 
lime  which  is  hauled  out  and  put  in  small  piles  and  permitted  to  lie 
there  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  loses  by  leeching  at  that 
especial  point  on  which  it  is  placed,  approximately  40  per  cent,  of  its 
correctiveness  power  within  the  soil.   That  is  irregular. 

There  are  certain  other  localities  in  this  Commonwealth,  where, 
by  reason  of  their  remoteness,  etc.,  they  have  to  get  lime  into  and 
upon  their  farms;  they  are  forced  during  the  winter  months  to  haul 
it  and  use  it  in  much  the  same  sense  this  was  used.  Aside  from  that 
it  is  applied  to  the  soil  during  the  winter  months  and  then  the  plow 
is  started  in  springtime,  and  as  they  plow  up  to  this  soldier-like 
row  of  piles,  it  is  distributed  through  the  broken  soil.  In  other  in- 
stances, it  is  haiiled  and  applied  immediately  to  that  soil  and  that 
soil  is  broken  for  corn  and  the  lime  is  turned  in,  turned  under  I  want 
to  say,  because  the  average  Pennsylvania  farmer  with  the  breaking 
plow  that  is  used  in  this  Commonwealth,  generally  has  too  much  of 
a  tendency  to  upset  his  furrow  and  turn  the  organic  matter  as  well 
as  the  lime  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  that  is  where  you  do 
not  want  it.  The  consequence  is  that  his  rotation  is  such  that  that 
soil  is  first  seeded  to  corn  and  then  broken  for  oats,  and  his  purpose 
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and  intent  is  and  Ms  idea  was  to  bring  back  tl^at  applkation  of  lim. 
in  the  soil  that  he  had  broken  for  oats        have  that  .0  1  t^^^^^^^^ 

soil  for  corn  and  bring  it  Dack,  uecaube  u 

do  not  plow  as  deeply  for  oat.  ^^/oj^.^^^^.J^^^  tbso  whei  you 
lime  applied  to  the  furrow  slice  is  left  do\^n  m  suDsou  wne  j 


""'^horof  yon  in  the  various  sections  of  this  State,  because  we  difter 

msmmm 

M^ir  hrsnch  form  that  when  we  have  reached  the  springtime, 
Se  Znth  or  ?io  X-h  preceded  ns,  when  we  come  to  the  appli- 

Ind  there  ^11  not  be  much  likelihood  of  a  failure  in  the  clover  stand 
which  we  speak  of  so  much. 

Incidentally,  I  should  like  to  mention  and  to  clear- up,  m  a  measure 
inciaeniaii^  as  regards  the  different  limes.    In  my  home 

S.borhood  know  that  that 

L  tt  righf  word  if  I  will  explain  myself  with  a  little  more 
-completefess,  and' you  can  nse  yonr  own  -pressxon  concerning  it- 
.  they  quarry  their  lime,  burn  it,  grind  it,  and  if  that  is  a  lime  tac 
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tory,  you  have  it— they  quarry  that  lime,  which  is  of  a  splendid 
carbonate  percentage,  and  burn  it  and  sell  it  in  that  form  at  .|3  a 
ton,  and  then  they  grind  it,  and  sell  it  at  |6.75  a  ton.  The  super- 
intendent of  that  plant  was  in  my  home  the  other  day;  he  paid  me 
a  little  visit  and  in  a  private  conversation,  he  told  me  confidentially, 
and  I  give  it  to  you  in  confidence,  because  I  want  to  let  you  into  my 
confidence  pertaining  to  this,  he  said  confidentially,  "There's  lots  of 
people  m  this  Commonwealth  who  want  lime  and  want  it  badly 
but  won't  have  it  only  in  a  certain  form,  and  by  reason  of  the  con- 
venience of  that  form,  they  pay  us  $6.75  for  a  commodity  which 
we  could  sell  them  at  |3  in  just  as  good  form;  it  only  costs  us  75 
cents  a  ton  to  crush  it,  but  if  they  are  willing  to  do  that,  well  and 
good." 

Then  there  is  tlie  hydrated  form.    I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
that  hydrated  lime;  I  think  that  we,  as  institute  workers  and  farm- 
ers m  a  general  sense,  you  as  County  Chairmen  and  all  of  us  con- 
jointly this  morning  understand  the  ins  and  outs  of  commonplace 
agriculture  to  that  extent  that  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  lime  is 
only  the  product  of  the  limestone  rocks  found  so  abundantly  in 
mother  earth.   One  hundred  pounds  of  carbonate  represent  66  pounds 
of  that  commodity  recognized  as  caustic  lime.    We  take  that  same 
100  pounds  of  lime  and  burn  it,  don't  slake  it,  but  we  hydrate  it 
which  IS  done  by  adding  to  that  56  pounds  of  lime  approximately 
118  pounds  of  water  and  we  now  have  175  or  176  pounds  of  water 
and  hme.   We  haul  that  out  and  use  it  and  pay  about  |1.50  to  $2  50 
a  ton  for  the  hydrating  process  which  you,  out  on  the  farm,  can  do 
with  a  few  pails  of  water  yourself  and  save  the  purchasing  and 
hauling  of  that  water,  save  that  excess  cost  and  serve  your  own 
purpose  just  as  well- 
Then  there  is  another  form  of  applving  it.    Wh,en  the  good  Lord 
created  these  old  hills  and  valleys  and  mountains  and  placed  within 
these  Pennsylvania  soils— I'll  give  him  credit  for  having  done  so— 
that  wonderful  and  marvellous  content  of  ours  that  is  placed  there 
we  never  burn  a  particle  of  it,  he  put  it  there  in  the  raw  form  and 
until  the  hand  of  man  touched  these  lands,  Nature  went  forward  in 
her  processes  using  it  in  the  raw  form.    T  had  occasion,  a  number 
of  years  ago,  to  be  in  the  extreme  western  section  of  this  State  and 
an  individual  approached  me,  stating,  "I  have  something  I  want  to 
show  you;"  and  he  showed  me  a  sample  of  the  finest  pulverized  raw 
limestone  representing  98  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon  lime,  I  ever  saw 
m  my  life;  and  I  became  interested  and  said  to  him,  "What  will  this 
cost  me."    "One  dollar  a  ton  at  our  plant  in  bulk  form"    "But  I 
couldn't  use  it  in  bulk  form,  it  is  so  fine  that  a  man  has  no  box  in 
which  he  could  transport  it  without  serious  loss;  what  will  this  cost 
me  a  sack?"    "One  dollar  and  sixty-five  cents  a  sack."  Sixty-five 
cents  a  sack  for  putting  that  lime  in  sacks;  well,  that  is  cheaper'than 
you  could  do  it,  it  is  cheaper  than  I  could  do  it,  and  T  became  in- 
terested and  purchased  a  carload  and  hauled  it  home  to  the  farm  and 
made  a  judicious  application  of  it  to  determine  whether  that  lime 
would  perform  the  function  upon  mv  land  as  the  other  did  and 
I  have  used  in  excess  of  200  tons  of  that  same  commodity  since  and 
it  is  giving  me  perfect  satisfaction. 
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Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  carry  you  further  con- 
cerning this,  but  your  Chairman  has  said  that  you  were  to  quit  at 
11  o'clock  and  it  is  almost  half-past  ten  now,  I  believe  it  is  now 
iU:10,  and  possibly  I  had  better  stop  right  here.  I  don't  want  to 
inflict  on  you  too  much.  I  thank  you,  my  good  friends,  for  your 
splendid  attention.  I  am  glad  to  have  looked  into  your  faces;  many 
oi  whom  I  have  personal  acquaintanceship  with  and  I  thank  yon. 
(Applause). 

iviK.  FENSTERMACHER:    What  quantity  of  lime,  raw  rock,  is 
required  to  be  effectual  ? 

MK.  PATTON :  To  go  into  details  as  regards  this  matter  of  lime,, 
we  could  talk  all  day  concerning  it.  No  man  can  determine  with 
accuracy.  The  chemist,  it  is  true,  makes  the  statement  that  he  cani 
laKe  a  fragment  of  soil  of  a  certain  plot  of  ground,  provided  it  is  alii 
jjimuar,  and  make  such  tests  that  he  can  determine  just  how  muck 
carbonate  of  lime,  how  much  caustic  lime  it  will  be  necessary  to. 
appiy  to  that  soil  to  correct  its  acidity.  No  man  can  determine  how 
mucn  he  shall  apply.  In  the  olden  time  we  used  to  apply  75  to  125. 
bushels  broadcast  to  the  acre.  I  think  it  is  generally  acctpted  m 
agricultural  lines  at  this  clay  mat  on  the  average  Pennsylvania  soil,, 
on  soil  that  has  not  reached  that  abused  condition  into  which  no- 
Pennsylvania  soil  should  liud  its  way,  that  one  ton  of  caustic  lime 
will  sweeten  that  soil  to  that  extent  that,  with  judicious  tilage,  a 
leguminous  crop  can  be  grown  very  satisfactorily  the  following  sea- 
son ;  one  ton  of  caustic  lime. 

MR.  STOUT:    How  much  raw  lime? 

MR.  PATTON:  The  scientific  man  says  to  use  approximately 
twice  as  much  raw  lime  as  of  the  caustic  lime.  I  asked  half  a  dozen 
old  fields  out  on  my  farm  a  few  years  ago,  before  T  began  this  work, 
and  alongside  I  put  an  equal  quantity  of  caustic  lime  Avith  an  equal 
quantity  of  raw  lime;  those  fields  were  in  a  condition  of  which  I. 
was  not  ashamed;  I  had  organic  matter  in  abundance;  I  had  humus 
mere,  plenty  of  it,  being  governed  by  Job's  declaration,  I  asked  those 
fields',  as  he  demanded  we  should,  and  placed  twenty  hundred  pounds 
of  caustic  lime  to  the  acre  and  twenty  hundred  pounds  of  raAV 
lime  to  the  acre,  of  that  extreme  fineness  T  mentioned,  side  by  side, 
and  nad  some  of  the  best  judges  of  agricultural  lime  in  western  Penn 
syxvania,  out  and  say  to  me  which  was  which,  and  there  wasn't  a 
human  eye  that  could  detect;  that  same  quantity  of  raw  lime  gave 
me  similar  results  there  side  by  side.  That  Avas  on  my  farm.  That 
would  not  answer  at  all  times  or  in  an  old,  depleted  field  where  we 
want  to  have  quick  results. 

A  Member:    Perhaps  it  didn't  need  lime  at  all? 

MR.  PATTON:  Oh,  yes,  it  did;  I  made  the  triune  trial  side  by 
side  and  they  both  gave'  me  results  where  I  knew  myself  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  soil  of  that  acidity  that  it  would  not  grow  satisfactory 
legumes.  I  left  one  plot  as  a  check  plot  and  placed  the  twenty  hun- 
dred pounds  of  caustic  lime  and  twenty  hundred  pounds  of  raw  lime 
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to  the  acre  and  hare  never  had  a  man  to  come  out  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation who  could  determine  for  me  one  iota  difference.  Not  being 
a  scientific  man,  I  could  not  answer  you  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 
The  declaration  which  comes  down  to  us  from  State  College  is  that 
the  standard  measurement  requires  approximately  two  times  as  many 
pounds  of  raw  pulverized  stone  as  of  the  caustic  product.  I  have  a 
neighbor  who  applied  800  pounds  of  each  last  season,  800  pounds  of 
caustic  lime  and  800  pounds  of  raw  lime  side  by  side,  and  we  are 
awaiting  with  great  interest  the  outcome  of  that  to  see  its  effect.  I 
thank  you.  (Applause). 


The  CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  at  this  time  to 
call  the  roll  so  that  the  record  may  show  who  is  present?? 

The  roll  was  then  called  and  at  this  and  subsequent  roll  calls,  the 
following  members  responded  to  their  names:  ' 

County.  .  Name  and  Address  of  Chairmen. 

Adams,   A..  I.  Weidner,  Arendtsville. 

Armstrong,   S.  S.  Blyholder,  Kelly  Station. 

Beaver,   Walter  C.  Dunlap,  West  Bridgewater. 

Berks,   H.  G.  McGowan,  Geigers  Mills. 

Blair,   W.  Frank  Beck,  Altoona. 

Bradford  Louis  Piollet,  Wysox. 

Bucks,   B.  F.  Wambold,  Sellersville. 

Cambria,   L.  J.  Bearer,  Hastings. 

Carbon,  Edw.  Leinhard,  Lehighton,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Center,   .John  A.  Woodward,  Howard. 

Chester,   Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  Westgrove. 

Clarion,   J.  H.  Wilson,  Clarion. 

Columbia,   A.  O.  Creasy,  Bloomsburg. 

Crawford,"  W.  P.  Throop,  Espyville. 

Cumberland,   T.  J.  Ferguson,  Mechanicsburg. 

Delaware  Thos.  H.  Wittkorn,  Media. 

Franklin,   T.  P.  Young,  Marion. 

Fulton,   Frank  Ranck,  Hancock,  Md.,  R.  D. 

Greene,   J.  W.  Stewart,  Jefferson. 

Jefferson,   Peter  B.  Cowan,  Brook ville. 

Juniata,   Matthew  Rodgers,  Mexico. 

Lackawanna,   Horace  Seamans,  Factoryville. 

Lancaster,   J.  W.  Bruckart,  Lititz. 

Lawrence,   Doris  L.  Fulkman,  New  Wilmington. 

Lebanon,   ..Edward  Shuey,  Annville,  R.  D. 

r^high,   P.  S.  Fenstermacher,  Allen  town. 

Luzerne,   J-  E.  Hildebrant,  Dallas. 

Lycoming,   B.  F.  Kahler,  Hughesville. 

McKean,   E.  A.  Studholme,  Smethport. 

Mercer,   Wm.  C.  Black,  Mercer. 

Mifflin,   C.  M.  Smith,  Lewistown. 

Monroe,   F.  S.  Brong,  Saylorsburg. 

Montgomery,   J.  H.  Schultz,  Norristown. 

Montour,   J.  Miles  Derr,  Milton,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
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C.   S.  Messinger,  Tatamy. 
C.  M.  Bower,  Blain. 
B.  F.  Killam,  Paupack. 
A..  T.  Crittenden,  Oswayo. 
John  Shoener,  Orwigsburg,  R.  F.  D  N 
,F.  F.  Glass,  Freeburg. 
,Robt.  W.  Lohr,  Boswell. 
.G.  Eugene  Bown,  Forksville. 
.E.  E.  Tower,  Hallstead. 
.0.  H.  DeWitt,  Mansfield. 
J.  Newtoii  Glover,  Vicksburg.  . 
.Homer  C.  Crawford,  Cooperstown 
,.Tas.  M.  Paxton,  Houston. 
.W.  E.  Perham,  Varden, 
W.  F.  Holtzer,  Greensburij .  _ 
G.  F.  Barnes,  Rossvillo. 

Institute  lecturers  present : 

Anderson,  H.  M.,  New  Park,  Pa. 

Bond,  M.   S.,  Danville,  Pa. 

Card,  Fred.  W.,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

Campbell,  J.  T.,  Hartstown,  Pa.       -  • 

Dorsett,  E.  B.,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Fassett,  F.  H.,  Mesboppen,  Pa.  -  . 

Funk,  Sheldon  W.,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

Gillingham,  G.  L.,  Moorestown,  N.  J 

Gooderham,  H.  M.,  Patton,  Pa. 

Groupe,  J.  Stuart,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.  . 
Guldin,  Paul  R.,  Yellow  House,  Pa.  . 
Herman,  J.  A.,  Fombell,  Pa. 

Herr,  John  D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  - 

Hull,  Geo.  E.,  Sharpsville,  Pa.  ■         ■  ■ 

Lighty,  Jj.  W.,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

Lyons,  Dr.  Hannah  McK.,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

Mairs,  Prof.  Thos.  I.,  State  College,  Pa. 

McCallum,  M.  H.,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

McCurdy,  C.  C,  Hartstown,  Pa.  . 

Menges,  Prof.  Franklin,  York,  Pa. 

Patton,  Wm.  M.,  Mosgrove,  Pa..  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Philips,  T.  J.,  Atglen,  Pa.  r 

Phillips,  E.  L.,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Phillipy,  Dr.  W.  T.,  Carlisle,  Pa.  .  . 

Rosenberger,  Dr.  John  N.,  Wycombe,  Pa. 

Seeds,  Robert  S.,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Stout,  W.  H.,  Pinegrove,  Pa. 
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_  The  CHAIEMAN:  I  am  requested  to  announce  a  re  convened  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Board  of  Agricultiue  immediately  after  our  noon 
recess.  Our  local  representative  has  an  aiinouncenient  to  make.  Mr. 
McGowan,  please  be  brief,  we  have  only  an  hour. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  connection  with 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  has  arranged  a  little  pleasure  trip 
for  the  Board,  immediately  at  the  close  of  this  session  over  the  vari- 
ous mountains  surrounding  this  beautiful  city,  together  with  a  noon 
meal  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  I  will  just  read  the  schedule 
which  I  have  here  in  my  hand. 

(Mr.  McGowan  then  read  the  schedule). 


The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  be  required  to  limit  our  next  speakers 
to  30  minutes  each  and  do  not  want  to  trespass  anv  more  on  their 
time.  Prof.  Franklin  Menges,  of  York,  Pa.,  needs  no  introduction 
to  this  audience.   He  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  "Crop  Rotation." 

Prof.  Menges  spoke  as  follows: 


CROP  ROTATION 


By  PROF.  FRANKLIN  MENGES,  York,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  had  a  notion  to  read 
a  speech  to  you  this  morning,  but  T  cannot  read  it  in  half  an  hour. 
Now  this  question  of  crop  rotation  is  one  that  T  am  undoubtedly  in- 
terested in  and  I  believe  every  farmer  is.  Crop  rotation  ought  to  do 
something  for  a  farmer;  it  ought  to  pioduce  the  largest  amount  of 
human  food  at  the  least  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  his 
lands.  Now,  if  I  would  stop  right  tliere,  T)robab]v  T  would  have 
siaid  all  that  is  necessarv  to  be  said,  because  that  is  prettv  near  ideal 
isn't  it.  I       .  , 

MR.  BLACK:    Then  why  don't  you  stop.  (Laughter). 

PROF.  MFNGES:  Well,  I  am  perfectly  willing,  Mr.  Black,  if  the 
rest  are,  I'll  stop.  You  see  you  can't  embarrass  me.  (Laualiter)'.  You 
have  been  at  tliat  business  before.  (Laughter).  Now,  Mr.  Seamans 
ought  to  sit  beside  you  and  we'd  have  a  combination. 

MR.  BLACK:    Where  is  he. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Well,  all  right,  I  say  I  am  going  to  leave  that 
statement  as  my  text  and  don't,  for  one  minute,  think  I  am  going 
to  stick  to  it,  because  I  am  not.  We  have  here  in  this  section  where 
we  are  now,  the  old  four-year  rotation  of  grass  and  corn  and  oats 
or  wheat  and  wheat  and  back  to  grass.   We  have  been  following  that 
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rotation  from  the  time  we  started  farming  in  the  eastern  section  of  . 
Pennsylvania  up  to  the  present  time,  and  T  have  been  endeavoring 
to  change  some  of  those  methods  and  I  have  run  up  against  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  or  two  Dutchmen  have  run  up  against 
each  other,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  this  thing  into  th.eir  heads, 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  change  along  these  lines.  "TS  hy.  Why, 
because  in  that  old  rotation  we  raise  well  nigh  all  soil  exhaustion 
crops  and  not  any  or  verv  few  soil  improving  crops.  A  rotation 
ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  a  soil  exhaustion  crop  is  followed  by  a 
soil  improving  crop,  or  that  a  soil  improving  crop  is  grown  with 
every  soil  exhaustion  crop. 

Now  then  that  pretty  near  comes  to  carrying  into  effect  the  state- 
ment that  I  already  made  and  in  the  old  four-years  rotation  that 
that  thing  can  be  done  and  we  are  doing  it.  In  our  farm  adviser 
work  we  are  doing  just  that  very  thing.  I  think  probably  last  winter, 
at  the  State  Board  meeting  at  Harrisburg,  T  referred  to  this  matter, 
but  it  will  not  hurt  to  refer  to  it  again.  Over  here  in  York  county— 
and  I  am  glad  to  go  back  to  York  county  for  my  illustrations,  be- 
cause that  is  where  I  come  from,  and  let  me  say  right  hei-e.  that  we 
have  just  as  poor  farms  in  York  county  as  you  have  in  any  other 
county,  and  we  are  willing  to  admit  it,  but  we  have  just  as  good 
farms"^  there  and  as  good  farmers  as  they  have  in  any  other  county, 
not  excluding  Lancaster.    Nobody  is  shouting.  (Laughter). 

A  Member:    Don't  need  to.  •  • 

PROF.  MENGES:  Well,  they  don't  say  anything.  (Laughter). 
In  the  northern  section  of  that  county  there  is  an  old  farm  (and  there 
are  a  number  of  them)  so  poor  that  the  man  who  owned  it  could  not 
prevail  on  a  tenant  to  remain  there  for  more  than  a  year,  and  some- 
times he  didn't  stay  a  year,  moved  off  because  he  couldn't  live  there. 
That  gentleman  came' to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  he 
asked  the  Secretary  whether  he  couldn't  send  a  man  down  there  to 
help  him  out  of  his  difficulties,  and  he  was  in  difficultv^  Now  T  am 
not  here  to  blow  my  ov^m  horn;  may  be  I  am  doing  it,  but  I  say  I  am 
not  here  for  that  purpose— and  they  sent  me  down  there.  What  do 
you  think  of  that?  (Laughter).  Bad  enough,  wasn't  it?  It's  a 
wonder  you  didn't  say  that. 

A  Member:    I  thought  it.  (Laughter). 

PROF.  MENGES:  I  know  you  did.  that's  why  I  wanted  to  bring 
it  out  of  you.  Well,  all  right.  There  is  a  farm  located  on  the 
Mesazoic,  red  shale  and  sandstone,  hilly,  washy,  thin,  depleted 
unorganic  matter  to  such  a  degree  that  you  could  hardly  find  any, 
and  we  went  over  that  proposition  and  T  said  to  mv  friend,  "You 
have  a  poor  proposition."  "Well,"  he  said,  "T  know  that,  you  didn't 
need  to  come  up  here  to  tell  me  +hat."  "Well,'"  I  said,  "I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  know  it  too."  T  said,  "Will  you  do  what  I  tell  you?" 
He  said,  "Yes,  I  will."  I  said,  "Over  there  is  a  grass  field  that  I 
suppose' you  are  going  to  plant  with  corn?"  He  said,  "Yes."  It 
looked  like  it  had  been  a  grass  field  one  timp.  but  they  had  the  cows 
or  cattle  in  there  until  they  had  eaten  it  off  down  to  the  roots,  and 
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tlien  they  sent  tlie  hogs  in  after  the  roots.  (Laughter).  That  is  no 
fabrication  ;and  I  said  to  him,  "Plow  that  field  and  plow  it  good  and 
cultivate  it."  He  said  he  would,  and  now  I  said,  "I  will  tell  you  what 
I  would  like  you  to  do;  I  would  like  you  to  raake  a  mixture  of  fer- 
tilizer as  I  tell  you;  will  you  do  it?"  He  said,  "Yes,  I  will."  T  said, 
"You  make  up  a  mixture  of  1,000  pounds  of  basic  slag,  800  pounds  of 
8  per  cent,  tankage  and  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash." 

'  A  Member:    Where  do  you  get  your  potash? 

PEOF.  MENGES:  Well,  that  was  before  the  Dutch  were  fighting. 
(LaiTghter).  And  they  are  not  licked,  either,  Bob  Seeds.  (Laughter 
and  applause). 

ME.  SEEDS:    I  bet  you  a  Panama  hat  tliey  will  be. 
PEOF.  MENGES:    Well,  I'll  get  the  hat  all  right.  (Laughter). 
,  ME.  SEEDS:    Get  the  Irish  to  do  it.  if  nobody  else  can  do  it. 

PEOF.  MENGES:  The  Irish  fight  among  themselves  so  much  they 
haven't  time  to  lick  anybody  else.  (Laughter).  And  T  said,  "Apply 
about  250  pounds  of  that  mixture  risjht  in  the  row  with  the  corn." 
"All  right."  I  said,  "That  will  not  hurt."  "Why  not."  "Because 
the  basic  slag  will  neutralize  any  acidity  that  may  be  in  the  tankage, 
and  the  salt  or  the  muriate  of  potash  will  not  hurt  corn  anyhow." 
And  he  applied  that  and  that  started  the  corn,  and  then  wliat  did 
he  do.  Into  that  corn,  at  the  last  cultivation  sometime  early  in  July, 
we  sowed  a  bushel  of  Whip-poor-will  cow  peas  and  covered  them  by 
the  last  cultivation,  and  do  you  know  that  Avhen  we  came  to  cut  the 
corn,  those  cowpeas  were  that  tall  and  taller  and  they  covered  the 
ground.  We  went  in  there  with  a  disk  harrow  and  we  disk-liarrowed 
the  cowpeas  into  the  ground  and  mixed  them  up  thoroughly  and  then 
sowed  wheat  there,  and  with  the  wheat  we  sowed  that  same  mixtui'e 
of  fertilizers  at  the  rate  of  about  250  pounds  to  the  acre.  The 
next  spring  sometime  in  the  early  part  of  April,  we  sowed  inoculated 
white  blossom  sweet  clover  seed  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  quarts 
to  the  acre  on  that  old  field  and  harrowed  it  in,  and  after  we  har- 
vested the  wheat,  we  let  the  sweet  clover  go  on  growing  until  the 
middle  of  August,  and  I  am  sort  of  inclined  to  think  it  was  some- 
what after  the  middle  of  Aug-ust.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  date,  and 
do  you  know,  my  friends,  that  we  had  sweet  clover  there  that  high, 
(showing).  We  plowed  down  the  sweet  clover,  sowed  the  ground 
with  wheat,  and  next  summer,  after  the  wheat  was  harvested,  sowed 
Eeginal  side  clover  and  timothy  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Henry  Pal- 
mer's method  down  here  at  Avondale. 

Now,  what  did  we  do?  Why,  into  that  old  four-years  rotation, 
which  is  composed  well  nigh  entirely  of  soil  exhaustion  crops,  we 
introduced  a  soil  improving  crop  with  every  wil  exhaustion  crop, 
and  what  is  the  result?  The  result  is  that  that  fellow  has  no  trouble 
about  having  a  renter  on  his  fnrm.  It  cost  him  a  little  something  to 
supply  the  seed,  that  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  improving 
that  land,  and  let  me  say  again  it  is  just  as  poor  as  poor  land  is 
in  Pennsylvania.  Now  that  is  the  old-four  years  rotation.  Prob- 
ably you  would  like  to  ask  me  some  questions  here. 
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MR.  GLOVER:  What  do  you  do  in  the  rotation  if  you  grow  oats? 
PROF  MENGES :    Sow  this  wheat  clover  with  the  oats ;  we  sowed 

Tim  not  so  Lre  Mr.  Glover,  whether  it  will  work  as  well  with  you 

cause  your  conditions  are  not  the  same  as  ours  are.  .  , 

MR.  BRONG :    It's  all  right  as  far  north  as  Monroe  county.  ,  , 
PROF.  MENGES:    It  works  that  far  north-weU  I  am  glad  you 

the  three  years  rotation  is  followed,,  grass  and  corn  and  Canada  neia 

and  a?  tte  same  time  mpiovini  the  soil,  than  any  othev  rotation  1 
know  of^rSng  you  intvoauce  some  of  these  s„>l  -^.-^ng  -oP. 

Nmv  let  US  see  what  can  be  done  along  that  line,  in  tne  norinein 
nart  of  Se  State  cio  vou  know  that  the  winter  vetch  has  become 
^  ^.f+hP  !rnm  that  will  solve  that  problem,  because  rye  and  winter 
'vetc?so4  to^4hef  i^  of  the  State  ^vill  produce 

such  reSs  and  I  can  give  instances  where  this  thing  has  been  done, 
Mt  land  invariably  will  become  better  the  longer  it  is  farmM  Now 
thf  trouble  Is  iny  finends  with  vetch  seed,  that  we  cannot  buy  i 
lecause  we  cannot  get  it  into  the  United  States  at  such  prices  that 
we  can  afford  to  pay    And  this  brings  me- to  a  subject  that  lies  pretty 
dose  to  my  he:,^/because  I  would  like  to  introduce  nito  he  State 
of  Pennsylvania  this  thing  of  raising  our  own  ff-^^J^^^^'^  ^^/J" 
In  this  very  county  in  which  we  are  today,  take  the  Hudson  River 
Lie  which'runs  afong  the  western  foot  of  ^^^^^^^i^.e^"^^^ 
bpffinnine  over  in  Northampton  county,  m  Mr.  Messmgei  s  county, 
passing  on  through  Lehigh  Berks,  Lebanon,  Dauphin  Cumberland 
aml  Franklin   are  large  areas  of  land  go  sandy  that  they  get  so 
■  d?y  tSr^n  'not  prodifce  any  one  of  our  summer  cei^eal  crops.  Now 
I  Im  not  condemning  that  land,  but  there  are  such  f^}^ons  ^nd  l 
suppose  the  gentlemen  who  are  here  will  bear  me  out  m  the  state- 
3  isn't  it  true?  Well  now,  what  can  we  do?   Do  you  know  what 
^an  be  done?  Do  you  know  that  you  can  raise  a  crop  of  crimson  clover 
seed  on  tSose  soi  s,  cut  your  crimson  clover,  plow  down  the  sod,  sow 
cowpeas  there,  a  hot  weather,  a  hot  dry  weather  plant-you  won 
geT?  very  large  crop,  but  you  will  get  quite  a  quantity  of  seed.  You 
fan  do  what?    You  can  produce  a  crop  of  crimson  clover  seed  and 
a  crop  of  cowvea  seed  all  in  the  same  seasou;  and  not  only  that,  but 
you  can  improve  your  land  as  you  are  doing.  _  I  say  you  can  improve 
your  land  as  you  are  doin-.    A  crop  of  crimson  clover  seed  is  a 
paying  crop;  how  is  that,  Mr.  Anderson? 
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MR.  ANDERSON:    Usually  it  is;  not  always.  ' 

A  Member:   On  poor  land  it  is  a  paying  crop,  not  on  rich  land. 

PROP.  MENGES:  I  know  tliat,  that  is  why  I  say  take  these  soils; 
what  kind  of  soils?  Early  spring  fanning  soils,  soils  you  can  farm 
just  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  of  them;  you  can  go  in  there  and  plow 
them  and  they  will  never  become  hard;  isn't  that  right?  You  can 
plant  potatoes  in  those  soils  forever.  These  fellows  doMm  here  in 
the  valley  don't  dare  think  of  it.  Now  then,  what  have  you?  Why, 
you  have  sitarted  your  crimson  clover  and  it  will  produce  a  crop  by 
the  time  your  other  crops  are  just  about  getting  well  started,  and 
then  you  can  sow  your  cowpeas  and  when  the  hot  dry  weather  comes 
along,  those  cowpeas  will  withstand  the  adversities  of  conditions  and 
produce  your  crop  of  seed  and  then  what?  We  can  supply  our  own 
seed  right  here  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  is  exactly 
the  thing  we  ought  to  do. 

Now,  there  is  another  crop  that  I  like  to  talk  about  and  probably 
I  will  get  myself  into  difticulty  before  T  get  done;  but  I  have  been  in 
difficulty  with  you  fellows  before  and  always  got  awav  from  you 
some  way  or  other;  and  that  is  sweet  clover.    I  say  that  crops  of 
sweet  clover— I  was  up  here  in  Huntingdon  county  not  long  ago,  in 
the  valley  of  Markleysburg  and  Entriken,  and  right  out  from  the 
town  of  Huntingdon  those  places  are  situated.   We  have  a  soil  there 
that  we  call  the  Clinton  shale,  it  is  a  red  shale,  and  let  me  say  right 
here  that  some  of  the  Clinton  shale  is  the  best  kind  of  clover  land 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylv^inia,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  that 
kind  of  land,  not  farms,  running  along  that  mountain  there  the  name 
of  which  I  have  forgotten,  from  Huntingdon  down  to  Bedford  county, 
m  and  through  Bedford  county,  Imndreds  of  acres  not  farmed  at  all.' 
A  man  asked  me  to  come  to  his  place  and  T  went  and  here  he  had 
about  50  acres  of  that  Clinton  shale,  liadn't  raised  anything  on  it. 
He  said,  "What  can  I  do  with  it?"    I  said,  "Raise  sweet'clover."  And 
he  went  and  plowed  it  up  and  this  last  spring  that  land  has  been 
seeded  down  for  the  first  time  with  sweet  clover.    Now  some  people 
say  that  sweet  clover  is  a  weed  and  not  to  be  endured.    Well  all 
right,  I  will  take  it  for  a  weed  and  T  like  to  have  it  if  I  can.    I  say 
we  sowed  that  land  with  sweet  clover;  we  are  not  going  to  get  a 
crop  tliis  j^ear,  but  next  year  we  are  going  to  have  a  crop.   Now  that 
crop  of  sweet  clover  seed— and  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  my 
friends,  the  time  is  coming  when  the  sweet  clover  will  be  such  a 
crop  that  you  and  I  will  be  absolutely  in  need  of  it,  because  we  are 
going  to  farm  aloug  these  lines  of  raising  a  soil  improving  crop  with 
every  soil  exhausting  crop  and  improving  our  land  more  and  more 
the  longer  we  farm  it,  and  what  kind  of  a  rotation  are  we  goinc  to 
follow  on  tliat  Clinton  shale  with  tlie  sweet  clover?    We  are  going 
to  raise  several  crops  of  sweet  clover  seed  and  then  tnrn  down  the 
sweet  clover  sod,  either  sow  it  with  cow  peas,  plant  the  land  with 
corn  and  then  seed  it  back  to  sweet  clover  and  produce  sweet  clover 
seed  and  improve  our  land  as  time  goes  by. 

Now  my  friends,  probably  here  some  of  you  would  like  to  ask  me 
questions  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them  if  I  can. 


A  Member:    Can't  we  grow  vetch  seed? 
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PEOF.  MEKGES:  Yes,  sir,  we  can  grow  vetch  seed  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  our  State;  I  would  not  say  we  can  grow  it  in  the  southern 
part  in  paying  quantities,  because  it  is  a  little  too  hard.  Now  the 
spring  vetch  is  all  right;  the  winter  vetch,  the  kind  we  Avant,  I  don  t 
think^we  can  grow  in  paying  quantities,  but  there  may  be  men  who 
have  had  experience  along  that  line,  and  if  you  had,  I  would  like 
you  to  tell  us  about  it.  .  ^ 

A  Member:    What  time  of  the  year  do  you  sow  spring  clover. 

PROF.  MENGES:    A  good  time  to  sow  it  is  in  April.   .    '  , 
A  Member:    There  is  vetch  seed  up  in  Bradford  county. 

PROF.  MENGES:    I  know,  you  have  a  splendid  soil  there,  your 
Oatskill  shales  are  splendidly  adapted  to  that  kind  of  crop. 

A  Member:    What  is  the  value  of  sweet  clover  as  food  for  stock. 
PROF.  MENGES:    It  is  just  as  good  as  alfalfa. 

A  Member:    Some  of  them  will  starve  before  they  will  eat  it.    .    -  , 

PROF.  MENGES:    Well,  now,  I  want  to  tell  you— what  did  you 
say? 

A  Member:    You  can  get  the  stock  to  eat  it  up  there,  but  it  is  like 
sourkraut,  they  will  have  to  learn  to  eat  it,  I  guess. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Well,  that  will  tlo  all  right.  Not  all  of  us 
have  to  learn  to  eat  sourkraut.  (Laughter).  The  odor  of  sourkraut 
sort  of  appeals  to  me,  I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  you.  (Laughter). 

A  Member:  By  the  merest  accident  I  hit  on  probably  what  might 
be  a  solution  of  this  vetch  seed  problem.  Two  years  ago  I  sowed  a 
mixture  recommended  by  you  of  winter  vetch,  rye,  cow  horn  turnips 
and  clover  seed  in  the  corn. 

PROF.  MENGES:    You  mean  crimson  clover,  don't  you?  ' 

A  Member:  Well,  I  put  the  medium  red  in  and  not  the  crimson 
clover.  I  intended  to  plow  that  all  down,  but  there  were  several 
acres  we  didn't  plow  down  next  year;  then  T  harvested  the  rye  and 
found  that  it  contained  about  25  per  cent,  of  winter  vetch  seed.  That 
was  in  Lycoming  county.  There  is  an  experience  that  might  help 
out  in  the  vetch  seed  problem ;  that  is  about  the  proportion  you 
want  to  mix  it.  /v  „ , 

PROF.  MENGES:  Well,  I  saw  that  myself  last  weP  }^ncl  o?"^""^" 
Forge  on  Mr.  Tom  Royal's  farm :  we  had  a  magnificent-  sP8  aliii^^^^'^o 
there  with  the  vetch  all  through  it.  •.  , 

MR.  BLACK:  I  will  say  that  in  Mercer  county  there  has  been 
grown  the  vetch  with  rye  and  it  has  been  harvested  as  this  gentle- 
man says,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  fair  proportion  of  vetch  seed 
with  the  rye  to  sow  for  the  next  crop. 
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PEOF.  MENGES:  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  get  that  informa- 
tion, ttiat  is  tlie  kind  of  information  to  have. 

Now  my  friends,  there  is  just  one  more  thing  I  want  to  refer  to, 
md  that  is  that  we  ought  to  raise  the  crops  in  our  rotation  that 
our  soils  are  best  adapted  to  and  that  our  markets  demand;  I  say 
•;ve  ought  to  endeavor  to  raise  the  crops  that  our  soils  are  tuest  adapted 
for  and  the  crops  that  our  markets  demand,  as  near  as  we  can.  Is'ow 
don't  you  see,  my  friends,  that  takes  a  farmer.  Take  this  valley 
here,  take  the  Lancaster  Valley,  take  the  valley  up  along  the  river 
in  Montour,  Union,  Centre  and  a  few  other  counties,  and  then  take 
the  limestone  valley  up  here  in  Huntingdon  county  and  others;  do 
you  know,  my  friends,  that  those  places,  those  valleys  are  the  places 
where  the  milk  that  goes  to  our  large  cities  ought  to  be  produced? 
Now  we  are  not  all  dairymen,  but  there  is  where  the  milk  ought  to 
be  produced  and  the  rotation  of  crops  ought  to  be  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  you  can  produce  on  your  farm  what  you  need  to  feed 
to  those  dairy  cows,  because  when  you  sell  your  crops  you  pay  a 
fellow  coming  and  going,  and  the  result  is  that  you  are  not  getting 
very  much  out  of  it.  Now  then,  I  say  let  us  adopt  a  rotation  that 
will  produce  these  crops  that  we  need  to  feed  the  dairy  cow.  In 
Bradford  and  the  northern  counties  are  the  counties  where  the  butter 
ought  to  be  produced. 

A  Member:    Where  it  is  produced. 


PROP.  MENGES :  But  you  are  shipping  a  lot  of  milk  out  of  there, 
aren't  you,  and  then  there  are  counties  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  where  cheese  ought  to  he  produced  because  they  have  splendid 
climatic  adaptation  for  just  exactly  the  production  of  that  stuff 
and  it  is  the  best  kind  of  food  that  you  and  I  could  eat. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  Most  of  you  have  been  reading  the  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer  and  no  doubt  have  been  reading  the  writings 
of  a  gentleman  from  a  neighboring  state  whom  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  with  us  today.  I  am  glad  to  introduce  to  this  audience  Mr. 
W.  1).  Zinn,  of  Phillipy,  West  Virginia,  who  will  occupy  the  next 
period. 

Mr.  Zinn  delivered  the  following  address: 


I  am  always  glad  to  get  back  into  Pennsylvania.  You  have  a  great 
State,  great  because  of  its  natural  resources,  greater  because  of  its 
agricultural  possibilities,  and  greatest  because  of  the  people,  the 
citizens  she  has  produced,  and  so  I  am  glad  to  be  here. 


ALFALFA  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  IT 


CO  -  Jvt 
.  o^,  cet  clove 


By  W.  D.  ZINN,  Phillipy,  W.  Va. 
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I  have  spent  some  20  or  25  years  studying  altalfa  ^f  ^^l^^^^^ 
ing  with  it,  and  you  ask  me  to  tell  what  T  know  about  it  m  oO  m  n 
utL  Friends,  I  don't  know  much,  but  I  cannot  tell  it  all  m  30  min- 
utes I  could  not  give  you  my  experience  in  30  mmutes  and  so  1 
wn  'jus  Lve  to  fouch  the  high  places.  I  had  -tended  to  sand- 
wich \n  a  few  stories,  one  or  two  that  I  ^l^ought  were  applicab^^^^  bn 
I  will  have  to  cut  tliem  all  out  because  we  want  to  get  down  to  tli^. 
real  meat  in  the  cocoanut. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention,  first,  to  the  five  essentials  ^  success- 
ful  alfalfa  production,  as  I  have  classified  it.   First,  drainage.  With- 
out  well  di'Lined  soil  my  friends,  you  will  fail  in  f  owing  alfaHa 
don't  try  it  on  a  wet  soil.    This  last  season  I  thought  my  land  was 
well  drained  and  we  had  a  continuous,  almost  .f^^^^.^^^^.^^.^tv 
from  the  first  of  January  until  the  first  of  -^P^il.  ^nd  a  lot  of  my 
alfalfa  heaved  up,  some  of  it  crawling  out  18  ^^^es  ong  on  land 
we  thought  was  right  well  drained.   Tlie  second  essential  is  lime  and 
you  had  a  talk  on^lime,  so  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  elaborate  on 
that  in  fact  I  haven't  time,  but  alfalfa  is  very  hungry  for  hme.  To 
grow  a  ton  of  clover  requii'es  about  40  pounds  of  lime.    To  grow  a 
ton  of  alfalfa  requires  about  GO,  and  if  I  may  s^ay  so  alfalfa  gets  a 
pretty  fair  stand  the  first  year  and  the  second  year  it  wil  tura  yellow 
and  die  and  when  we  dig  down  to  the  sub-soil,  we  find  the  land  is 
too  sou;  to  grow  clover,  the  roots  have  penetrated  the  sub-soil  and 
for  that  reason  it  turns  yellow  and  dies  and  we  lose  it  the  second 
year    I  remember  having  been  invited  to  try  an  experiment  on  a 
farm  over  in  our  country,  the  owner  of  which  was  very  Avealthy.  He 
took  me  out  and  at  one  end  of  the  field  he  had  a  limestone  soil,  m 
the  other  end  a  sand  soil,  a  soil  that  had  been  ^nn  very  hard  and 
I  said  "Mr.  Raymond,  let  us  go  to  tlie  limestone  field  out  there  and 
srow  the  alfalfa."    "Oh,  shaw,"  he  said,  "anybody  can  grow  alfalfa 
there:  you  claim  to  be  an  expert,  T  want  you  to  grow  it  here^  and  I 
want  you  to  take  this  15  acre  field  and  grow  alfalfa  on  it.'    He  said 
"I  don't  care  what  it  costs"— I  will  not  use  the  term  he  ^^ed—  I  don  t 
care  what  it  costs,  vou  grow  the  alfalfa."   I  undertook  it  with  fear 
and  trembling,  because  the  land  had  but  very  little  organic  matter  m 
it  and  he  said,  "Tell  my  manager  what  to  do  and  he  shall  do  just 
what  you  tell  him."    I  said  to  the  manager,  "Apply  four  tons  of 
ground  limestone  on  this  soil  and  turn  it  down,"  and  he  did  so.  and  T 
said  '^Apply  four  tons  more  on  top  of  this  land  and  work  it  mto  the 
soil"  and  he  did  so.    Then  I  said,  "Apply  a  thousand  ponmls  of  Ifi 
ner  cent  acid  phosphate  to  the  acre  on  this  land;"  and  he  did  so,  and 
he  worked  it  until  the  first  of  August,  worked  it  thoroughly  every  two 
days,  and  he  sowed  25  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  and  you  just  ought 
to  have  seen  the  alfalfa.   It  cost  about  $50  an  acre  to  do  that  work 
and  seed  that  ground  down  to  alfalfa,  but  Mr.  Raymond  told  me  the 
next  year  "That  field  brought  me  in  an  income  of  more  than  |100  an 
acre  for  the  alfalfa."    He  was  a  dairyman  and  was  buying  alfalfa  at 
$25  a  ton  and  it  cut  him  more  than  four  tons  to'  the  acre.    Tt  was 
lime,  largely,  lime  and  phosphorus,  that  brought  it  there.   Alfalfa  is 
also  very  hungry  for  phosphorus. 

The  third  essential  is  organic  matter,  and  that  was  what  that  field 
did  not  have,  and  that  if^  why  I  feared  it  so  much.   Tf  you  will  follow 
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the  rotation  suggested  by  the  speaker  who  preceded  me  for  a  few 
"^ff "^K^  organic  matter  in  the  soil  and  be  ready  to  grow 

altalta,  but  you  are  taking  chances  when  you  attempt  to  grow  it 
on  land  that  is  low  in  organic  matter. 

The  fourth  essential  is  freedom  from  weeds.    I  have  lost  more 
altalta,  friends,  because  of  the  weeds,  because  of  blue  grass— and  blue 
grass  IS  a  weed  in  an  alfalfa  field,  of  course— because  of  the  grasses 
and  weeds,  than  from  any  other  one  cause,  and  we  have  only  recently 
learned  how  to  care  for  it  until  we  purchased  the  alfalfa  harrow  and 
went  over  the  field  in  February  or  the  liist  of  March,  whenever  we 
could  hnd  the  ground  dry  enough,  and  then  after  the  first  cutting 
harrowing  both  ways,  and  then  again  after  the  third  cutting;  until  we 
tlKl  that,  we  lost  alfalfa  almost  eveiy  year  from  weeds.    You  want 
the  ground  free  from  weed  seeds.   Intensive  cultivation  will  do  that 
_  ihe  last  essential  is  inoculation.    Some  of  vou  are  skeptical  about 
•inoculation,  but  you  cannot  afford  to  be  if  you  want  to  grow  alfalfa 
lou  may  have  soils  that  will  grow  alfalfa  without  inoculation  Farm- 
■ers  have  said  to  me,  "I  sowed  alfalfa  out  in  the  field  and  didn't  inocu- 
late and  I  have  a  find  stand."    So  you  may  have,  sometimes  you  do, 
but  you  will  fail,  according  to  my  observation  and  experience,  about 
tour  times  out  of  every  five  if  you  do  not  inoculate,  and  you  cannot 
attord  to  take  that  risk.   It  does  not  cost  much  to  inoculate,  therefore 
i  would  say  that  inoculation  is  essential.    At  the  Bethany  College 
J^arm  m  West  Virginia,  where  I  was  carrying  on  some  experiments 
a  few  years  ago  I  sowed  one  plot  of  ground  without  inoculation,  and 
it  was  good  rich  soil,  Possibly  not  containing  as  much  nitrogen  as  it 
Jhould  have  had;  then  I  sowed  one  plot  with  seed  inoculation,  using 
the  cultures;  then  I  sowed  one  plot  with  soil  inoculation  and  theii 
we  sowed  on,e  plot  with  both  seed  and  soil  inoculation.   Where  did  we 
get  the  best  alfalfa?   Where  we  inoculated  both.   What  kind  did  we 
get  where  we  did  not  inoculate  at  all  ?  None.  It  came  up,  turned  yel- 
low and  died    We  had  a  farmer's  day  during  that  season  and  I  told 
the  farmers  before  we  left  the  room  what  we  had  done  there  and  I 
said,    I  want  you  to  point  out  the  places  we  treated  in  that  way  " 
and  there  was  no  trouble  finding  the  plots  that  had  not  been  inocu- 
lated; It  was  a  little Rouble  to  find  the  plot  that  had  only  one  inocu- 
lation    They  said  "Here  is  the  finest  alfalfa,  there  is  where  you 
must  have  put  on  a  double  dose  of  inoculation ;"  and  it  was  so;  inocu- 
lation IS  essential  on  most  soils.   I  guess  it  is  true  that  all  seed  car- 
ries on  It  more  or  less  bacteria  and  you  put  it  in  the  soil  with 
the  seeds.     -  .. 

MR.  HERE :    Is  it  practical  to  inoculate  our  seed  by  sowing  alfalfa 
seed  with  clover  seed.  .  .  . 

MR.  ZINN:  Yes,  sir,  that  is  a  practical  way  to  do  it:  you  will  ffet 
the  inoculation  a  little  at  a  time  in  that  way.'  If  the  soil  had  plentv 
of  organic  matter  in  it  and  con sequentlv  "plenty  of  nitro"-en  you 
could  grow  alfalfa  without  inoculation,  you  could  grow  it%ithout 
bacteria  at  all.  The  reason  we  have  to  inoculate  for  alfalfa  and  sov 
beans  and  sweet  clover— and  I  have  had  more  trouble  to  grow  sweet 
clover  than  alfalfa , -yet  T  know  some  farmers  who  ) succeed  -  very 
well  with  it.  If  we  had  this  nitrogen  in  the  soil  or  if  you  will  nile 
on  nitrate  of  soda  every  year  or  two  or  three  times  a  year  you  could 
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grow  it  without  inoculation  but  y^n  would  not  get  much  benefit  from 
the  alfalfa,  you  would  not  get  the  nitrogen  out  of  the  air  But  it  it 
has  nitrogen  enough  in  it  to  grow  alfalfa  until  the  bacteria  is 
developed  in  the  soil,  you  will  grow  it  ^sdthout  any  .t^-o^ible^  ^ow, 
having  given  you  the  five  essentials,  T  want  to  speak  just  a  little  bit 
about  the  methods  that  I  have  followed  on  my  own  farm  and  which 
have  been  followed  by  those  wlio  grew  alfalfa  under  my  supervision. 

A  Member:    What  kind  of  a  harrow  do  you  use? 
MR.  ZINN  :    A  spring  tooth  alfalfa  harrow. 

A  Member:    What  difference  is  there  between  it  and  any  other 
spring  tooth  haiTow? 

MR  ZINN:  The  teeth  are  very  close  together,  turned  around  like 
a  rod"  next  to  the  ground  and  have  a  diamond-shaped  point  on  the 
end  and  can  be  set  with  a  leader.  They  tear  up  absolutely  all  the 
ground.  I  expect  some  of  the  farmers  here  have  the  alfalfa  harrow. 

A  Member:  How  would  the  cut-a  way  harrow  do  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. • 

MR  ZINN:  I  tried  it  and  almost  ruined  my  alfalfa.  I  do  not 
think  that  in  our  climate  we  can  afford  to  split  the  crowns  of  the 
roots,  I  think  it  causes  them  to  decay  and  I  would  much  prefer  using 
the  spring  tooth  harrow.  ^ 

A  Member:    Would  a  thin  harrow  serve  the  purpose? 

MR  ZINN:  Not  very  well,  it  is  mighty  hard  to  get  grass  out  with 
a  thin  tooth  harrow.  I  want  to  take  up  the  different  methods,  I  be- 
lieve the  best  method  to  grow  alfalfa  is  to  prepare  the  ground  be- 
ginning to  plow  now  or  a  little  later  as  I  did  on  Mr.  Raymond  s  farm 
and  cultivate  that  field  until  I  should  say  about  the  last  of  July, 
possibly  would  be  late  enough,  or  the  first  of  August  we  find  will  do 
in  West  Virginia,  and  then  we  sow  the  seed  as  I  indicated  we  did 
on  Mr  Raymond's  farm,  using  a  very  heavy  application  of  phos- 
phorus, not  always  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre,  because  we  are 
not  millionaires  down  in  West  Virginia,  as  Mr.  Raymond  was  but  I 
believe  that  it  will  pay  you  to  use  500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to 
the  acre  whenever  you  are  seeding  land  to  alfalfa. 

A  Member:    How  much  lime  did  you  put  on  to  the  acre? 

MR  ZINN:  8  tons;  4  tons  ou  the  top  of  the  sod  and  4  tons  on 
the  plowed  ground.  I  would  not  recommend  that  to  the  average 
farmer,  but  Mr.  Raymond  did  not  care  for  the  expense. 

A  Member:    How  much  inoculated  soil  to  the  acre? 


MR.  ZINN:  We  say  300  pounds  when  we  are  writing  someone 
about  it,  but  if  you  have  got  an  adjoining  field,  you'd  better  take  the 
manure-spreader,  set  it  to  a  spread  of  three  loads  to  the  acre  ajid 
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cover  that  field  at' that  rate  with  the  inoculated  soil.  That  may  seem 
extravagant,  but  I  tried  that  for  two  years  on  some  of  my  fields  and 
when  we  started  that  spreader,  as  you  all  know,  we  would  throw 
out  piles  of  dirt  there  more  than  elsewhere.  Each  year  you  could  go 
around  in  October  and  see  where  I  started  that  spreader.  I  called 
the  attention  of  my  neighbors  to  it  down  there  and  I  said,  "There's 
simply  more  bugs  there,  that  is  the  reason  I  do  better  there;"  you 
can't  get  too  much  inoculation,  and  yet  where  you  are  having  it 
shipped,  three  or  four  or  five  hundred' pounds  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. 

A  Member:  What  is  your  opinion  of  commercial  inoculation  with 
the  soil  in  the  haiids  of  the  average  fanner? 

_  MR.  ZINN :  I  get  better  results  from  the  soil  than  the  commer- 
cial inoculation  in  my  demonstration  work.  This  last  year  we  h^ad 
a  good  many  farmers  to  inoculate  soy  beans.  Some  of  them  failed 
entirely  to  get  results.  I  am  sure  if  you  took  the  dirt  from  a  field 
that  was  thoroughly  inoculated  and  scattered  it  over  and  harrowed 
it  in  immediately,  I  am  sure  you  would  get  good  results  that  way, 
and  so  I  am  recommending  that  generally.         '    .  •■    ■        -      -  ' 

A  Member:  -How  much  soil  to  the  acre? 

MR.  ZINN:  From  300  to  500  pounds  ordinarily;  more  will  be  bet- 
ter if  you  can  apply  it. 

A  Member:    How  much  alfalfa  seed  do  you  sow  per  acre? 

MR.  ZINN:  We  have  to  be  mighty  careful  when  we  talk  that, 
because  we  go  over  in  Ohio  and  find  some  good  authority  saying  6 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  in  Ohio  farmers  are  growing  good  alfalfa, 
some  say  10  pounds,  some  say  15;  T  think  the  Station  says  15  pounds.' 
The  New  Jersey  Station  I  think  recommends  30  pounds;  the  Vir- 
ginia Station,  30  pounds.  I  do  not  remember  what  your  Station  does 
recommend ;  our  Station  recommends  about  20  pounds.  I  usually  sow 
about  25  pounds  of  seed  to.  the  acre.  Now  if  you  will  sit  down  and 
figure  how  much  that  is  to  the  square  inch,  vou  will  say,  "Oh,  there 
is  no  use  using  it,"  but  some  of  that  seed  will  fall  in  stony  places 
some  of  it  will  not  germinate  at  all  and  some  will  be  like  some 
people  that  I  have  known,  they  will  be  too  trifling  to  amount  to  any- 
thing after  they  do  come  up  and  will  have  to  be  crowded  out  by  more 
vigorous  plants;  and  so  I  want  to  cover  the  ground  pretty  well  I 
am  criticised  for  recommending  25  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  but 
vre  are  doing  it. 

MR.  SEEDS:    Won't  the  percentage  of  the  germination  of  the 
seed  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it?  ; 

MR.  ZINN:  Yes,  sir,  and  the  purity  of  the  seed,  so  you  cannot 
lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  number  of  pounds  you 
would  apply;  I  do  not  believe  that  I  would  risk  less  than  15. 

'  -  A  Member:  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Iowa  Station  recommend-'  - 
ing  scarified  seed? 
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MR.  ZmN:    I  have  not  found  it  necessary  for  alfalfa. 

A  Member :    Have  you  made  any  experiment  with  it  ? 

MR.  ZmN :    Some  few.   Where  the  seed  has  -^^^^^^^^ 

ing. 

A  Member :    Where  did  you  get  your  alfalfa  seed ?    •    j  . .; 

MR  ZINN:    Well,  we  buy  it  from  various  places,  generally  South 

SS:^?hl^I^i?^MK^^^  , 

lhat  itil  moJe  likely  to  be  raised  there  than  m  the  east.     ^. ,  ,  . 
A  Member:    Did  you  ever  buy  any  from  Kansas?       •    .     .  .. 
MR.  ZINN :    No,  sir.  ,  ,   -  ■ , •-^■^ '  -    \  - ■-■  -  _ 

A  Member:    Did  you  ever  sow  down  alfalfa  with  oats?       ■  - 
MR  ZINN:    I  am  coming  to  that.    T  prefer  the  beardless  barley 
to  the  oats-  I  think  you  will  get  better  results,  for  the  reason  that 
Se  oats  will  cm-er  the  ground  and  seem  to  have  more  b  ades  than 
beardrei  barley;  if  you  will  cut  those  oats  for  hay  and  beardless 
barley  for  ha?  you' will  stand  a  pretty  good  show  for  ".f^^S^f 
.ffnS     last  Vear  I  sowed  rye  for  hav  and  that  part  of  the  field 
had  p'odS  S^^^^^^  before  ?  cut  the  rye  and  I  made  about  three 
tons  of  rye  hay  to  the  acre  and  we  got  an  elegant  «tand  of  alfalfa  m  - 
the  rye  but  scarcely  any  in  the  wheat,  the  wheat  killed  tbe  alfalfa. 
That  brings  up  a  method  I  have  followed  of  sowing  rye  m  t^e  fall 
In  Wesi  Virginia  we  are  growing  a  lot  of  rye  hay  and  we  think  a 
g?eat  deal  of  it,  because  you  can  get  off  a  crop  of  clover  and  timothy 
or  two  of  alfalfa  the  same  year.   We  sow  about  a  bushel  and  a  half 
Jt  ^e?6  the  acre,  and  about  the  first  of  April  we  put  the  lime  on, 
nut  lie  lime  on  in  the  spring  before  we  plant  the  corn  if  PO^^ble, 
and  Ten  fertilize  the  rve  with  about  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
and  about  the  first  of  April,  whenever  the  ground  is  m  condit.on-- 
we  dM  not  find  it  in  condition  this  year  and  got  our  rotation^dis^ 
tinted  and  we  have  to  sow  soy  beans  where  we  wanted  to  have 
ilfalfa  growi^.  at  this  time  and'could  not  ^o^Jt; 
tVP  alfalfa  Reed  put  it  in  in  the  first  place  with  a  disk  drill,  alfalfa 
Ind   lo"  r  sSde^^^^  is  a  very  useful  instrument  and  then 

on  with  a  spike  tooth  harrow,  sometimes  harrowing  both  ways.  I  tol4 
my  men  to  liarrow  until  they  think  the  rye  is  growing  and  harrow  it 
TcToss  the  other  way.  We  cut  the  rye  just  as  it  comes  m  head  and 
Tave  been  able  to  cut  two  or  three  crops  of  alfalfa  the  next  season 
If  we  leave  out  the  next  winter,  we  are  way  ahead  m  the  game  and 
I  have  been  recommending  that  method  of  seeding  the  .rye  Some- 
times you  will  fail  just  as  you  will  when  you  sow  the  last  of  July 
S^Se  first  of  August,  but  we  have  found, that. method,  very  depend- 
able.      .  .        ■      ■  '  ■-" '  ^--ii/'" ^ 
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I  believe  then  that  the  thing  for  the  amateur  farmer  or  alfalfa 
grower  to  do  is  this,  mix  one-half  alfalfa  with  one  half  clover  10 
pounds  of  each,  seed  the  rye,  seed  whatever  you  are  going  to  put 
in  down  in  that  way,  and  if  you  get  a  ton  of  alfalfa  and  you  will 
witn  10  pounds  if  it  comes  well,  in  two  years  anyhow  the  clover  will 
have  disappeared  and  you  have  your  alfalfa.  We  tried  that  at  the 
t^ollege,  the  Bethany  College  farm,  two  or  three  years  ago  and  got 
a  very  fine  stand  of  alfalfa  that  lasted  for  several  years  after  the 
seeding.    You  have  not  lost  anything;  you  have  inoculated  the  soil 

./.T  ^^'^  ^l^^l^a  the  next  year,  vou  have  it  ready  to 

sow  alfalfa  the  next  year.  ^ 

A  Member:    Do  you  use  medium  or  red  clover? 

_  MR  ZINN :  Red  clover  is  what  I  use  all  the  time.  If  I  am  sow- 
ing clover  m  an  acid  soil,  I  use  the  Alsace;  if  I  am  sowing  with 
clover  ^  '^'"'^'^         recommend  the  Mammoth 

A  Member:    What  proportion  of  alfalfa  and  clover  do  you  use? 

poSsTf^a'lfalfa^  pounds  of  each ;  10  pounds  of  medium  red  and  10 

A  Member:    Do  you  sow  it  in  August? 

MR.  ZINN:  Yes,  you  might  sow  it  in  August  in  the  same  way  I 
have  never  done  that;  I  always  sow  it  in  the  spring,  in  wheat  and 
rye,  and  I  have  now  the  finest  field  I  think  I  have  ever  had  on  my 
T  ,?tPn<?  J  fT.  ""'^  April  and  April  a  year  ago,  and  that  is  what 
1  intend  to  do  this  season.  You  possiblv  might  not  be  able  to  sow 
here  unt  1  the  15tli,  perhaps,  but  you  ought  to  get  it  in  pie  ty  earlv 
the  weeds^  will  come  m  May  and  June;  I  do  not  think  anvthin/^ 
May  and  June  for  sowing  alfalfa,  the  weeds  are  coming  so  abundantly 
that  It  IS  apt  to  clog  the  alfalfa  out.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  que? 
tions  I  have  hurried  over  this,  because  I  was  afraid  I  would  be 
subject  ^''^  ^  ^^^^  covered  the 

A  Member:    Do  you  sow  spring  rye  or  winter  rye? 

MR.  ZINN:  If  I  was  sowing  in  the  spring,  I  would  certainly 
sow  spring  rye  Last  year  I  had  a  farmer  to  sow  winter  rye  in  Feb 
ruary  and  it  did  very  well;  another  farmer  sowed  winter  rve  be 
cause  he  couldn't  get  the  spring  rye,  in  April,  and  it  simply  covered 
the  ground  and  died  about  the  time  the  rye  should  have  ripened  and 
never  grew  up  at  all  and  ruined  the  alfalfa.  p«^«u,  ano 

A  Member:    How  about  Grim  seed?  . '  ' 

ha^'Jinj.  '    "  ^  ^^"'^  ^^Sht;  it's  mighty 

^^Jl^^^^^'-  1*^"'  '''T*  ^""^^  ^  ^"^hel  and  a  half  of  rye- 

what  kind  of  soil  had  you  when  you  sowed  that? 
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MR.  ZINN:    Bo  you  mean  how  fertile?      /        -  ^  / 

A  Member:    Did  you  liave  limestone  soil?  '-^ 

MR.  ZINN:  No,  sir,  it  is  a  sandstone  soil  and  land  that  will  pro- 
duce fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  pretty  well 
limed.  We  are  using  that  amount  of  seed  on  nearly  all  our  land 
in  my  county.  We  sowed  last  season  more  than  four  thousand  acres 
of  rye  for  hay,  and  I  am  sure  last  week  we  harvested  more  than  a 
thousand  acres  of  i-ye  hay  in  that  county ;  some  farmers  report  that 
that  makes  three  tons  to  the  acre;  I  saw  quite  a  number  of  fi^elds 
where  I  am  sure  they  made  over  two  tons,  and  we  are  finding  it  is 
just  about  as  good  feed  as  timothy ;  it  analyzes,  as  some  of  you  know, 
a  little  better  than  timothy ;  timothy  analyzes  6.S  per  cent,  protein, 
and  rye  hay  10.8  per  cent. ;  it  is  probably  not  quite  as  digestible. 

A  Member:    Isn't  your  rye  apt  to  smother  out  the  alfalfa  in  the 
Spring? 

MR.  ZINN:  Not  a  bushel  and  a  half;  we  cut  it  as  soon  as  it 
comes  in  the  stalking  to  head;  the  stalking  is  all  over  before  that 
time.  In  very  rich  land  I  did  notice  a  garden  spot  that  had  been 
sowed  down  where  the  rye  was  really  too  thick  for  the  alfalfa  and 
the  farmer  lost  his  seed,  I  think  by  sowing  it.  .  ..  ■  ; 

A  Member:    If  I  understand  you  properly,  you  spoke  about  Fall 
sown  rye  seeded  to  alfalfa  and  disked  two  ways? 

MR.  ZINN:  Yes,  sir,  we  sow  it  in  the  fall  and  then  harrow  it; 
we  do  not  use  the  disk.  We  use  the  disk  drill,  but  only  disk  it  one 
way  and  then  harrow  it  afterwards.  Sometimes  we  find  it  necessary 
to  even  harrow  it  if  the  ground  is  very  loose  and  disk  drill  it,  cover- 
ing it  pretty  well,  we  let  that  suffice;  if  it  is  hard,  we  go  over  it 

twice.  U.  -,  ;    -V::  -  '     .  z  "      -r      "  ^ -J 

A  Member:  Don't  you  believe  that  the  application  of  acid  phos- 
phate or  some  other  phosphate  fertilizer  is  important  enough  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  essentials  for  successful  alfalfa  production  ? 

MR.  ZINN:     Yes,  sir,  I  should  have  added  that. 

A  Member:    I  understood  you  to  include  organic  matter?    -  ■  -  ■ 

MR.  ZINN:  Yes,  sir,  but  I  would  not  sow  a  square  rod  of  alfalfa 
without  using  a  pretty  heavy  application  of  phosphoric  acid  of  some 
character. 

A  Member:  I  have  in  my  mind  a  crop  that  has  been  out  a  couple 
of  vears;  wouldn't  it  be  advisable  to  put  more  lime  on  when  you 
cultivate  it  after  the  mowing? 

MR.  ZINN:  Yes,  sir,  we  often  go  over  our  alfalfa  fields  and  re- 
lime  them — the  permanent  alfalfa. 
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That  brings  up  another  point  that  has  not  been  asked  here,  that 
is  about  thickening  up  a  stand  of  alfalfa ;  have  you  had  trouble  that 
way,  friends?  I  guess  you  have;  those  that  have  been  growing  al- 
falfa. I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  a  remedy ;  I  think  I  have ;  I  visited  a 
fanner  sometime  ago ;  he  had  an  elegant  stand  of  alfalfa.  I  said, 
"Tell  me  how  you  got  this."  He  said:  "I  sowed  it  and  only  got  a 
partial  stand;  the  next  year,  after  the  second  cutting,  I  went  on  to 
it  and  sowed  nearly  as  much  again  and  harrowed  it  in  thoroughly. 
Why  did  I  do  it  after  the  second  cutdng?  Well,  I  just  happened  to;" 
I  said ;  "I  believe  I  see  the  reason ;  after  the  first  cutting,  if  you  had 
sown  it  then,  the  growth  would  have  come  on  rapidly,  and  being  a 
good  growing  season,  it  would  have  been  cut  off  by  the  machine  at 
the  second  cutting;  when  you  cut  it  the  second  time,  vegetation  was 
not  growing  so  rapidly,  the  alfalfa  did  not  get  so  high  and  you  did 
not  cut  it  off ;  at  the  third  cutting,  it  had  all  the  Fall  and  Spring  to 
grow  and  made  a  crop  the  next  3^ear."  T  think  there  is  the  trouble, 
that  you  will  cut  it  off,  if  you  don't  sow  it  the  second  time.  I  am 
not  sure  that  will  work  every  year,  but  it  did  in  this  instance.  Have 
you  any  other  questions? 

A  Member:  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  Lancaster  county  in 
growing  alfalfa  is  after  they  cut  tlie  first  crop,  the  second  crop  coming 
up  will  turn  yellow  on  ground  that  has  been  in  alfalfa  five  or  six 
years,  that  has  been  limed,  has  good  drainage,  has  been  inoculated, 
but  our  chief  trouble  has  been  the  plant  turning  yellow  on  fertile  soil, 
we  will  get  the  first  crop  but  not  the  second.       .  . 

MR.  ZINN:  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  a  kind  of  a  rust  or 
not? 

-    A  Member:    I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  we  don't  get  the  crop. 

MR.  ZINN:  If  the  soil  is  thoroughly  inoculated,  well  drained, 
has  plenty  of  lime  in  it,  the  alfalfa  should  not  turn  yellow  unless 
that  rust  peculiar  to  alfalfa  strikes  it,  then  all  you  can  do  is  to 
cut  it,  and  I  even  take  the  chances  of  cutting  it  before  it  is  ready  to 
cut,  before  the  sprouts  start,  if  it  gets  yellow,  because  it  will  never 
make  any  more  growth,  and  I  remove  every  particle  of  that  rusted 
alfalfa  from  the  field.  .  ■ 

MR.  HERR:    It  has  been  the  universal  complaint  in  our  county. 

MR.  ZINN:  I  guess  you  noticed  carefully  the  leaves,  to  see 
whether  there  are  not  dark  spots  on  them ;  if  you  find  those,  why  the 
alfalfa  has  that  rust. 

A  Member:    Regular  rust  has  been  very  common  in  the  State. 

MR.  ZINN:  I  cannot  see  why  this  alfalfa  should  turn  yellow, 
unless  it  is  rust. 

A  Member:    I  had  that  same  trouble  with  rust  on  alfalfa. 

MR.  ZINN:    I  think  we  all  have,  who  have  been  growing  alfalfa. 

A  Member:  I  sent  a  sample  to  State  College  and  they  said  it  was 
rust.   We  cut  it  regularly  and  it  came  on  all  right  the  next  time. 
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MR.  ZINN:  That  happens  quite  frequently;  we  should  not  be 
discouraged  if  we  fail  ten  or  twelve  times  in  growing  alfalfa ;  they 
did  that  in  Kansas.  Send  to  F.  D.  Coburn,  Manhattan,  Kansas  for 
his  little  book,  costing  20  cents,  and  you  will  find  a  statement  to 
that  effect  They  grow  it  there  now  so  they  cant  rest  at  nignt, 
they  have  got  to^han^est  it  night  and  day  to  get  it  off  for  the  next 
crop  to  come  on-so  the  Kansas  boomers  say.  J  lieard  Dr  t;ipmann 
a  few  years  ago,  in  New  Jersey,  make  this  statement  that  the  char^ 
acter  of  the  soil  did  not  count  much  in  growing  alfalfa.  1  thought 
to  myself  when  I  heard  it  "you  are  making  a  pretty  strong  state- 
ment," but  I  have  gone  over  Virginia,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey  Ohio 
and  Indiana  and  have  seen  it  grown  on  all  kind«  of  soil.  Naturally 
I  prefer,  because  I  had  more  success  in  growing  alfalfa  on  it,  tne 
heavy  clay  soil,  but  I  have  seen  it  grown  on  sandy  soils  and  on  all 
characters  of  soils.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Lipmann  was  right  ten  years 
ago  when  he  made  the  statement-T  think  it  was  that  long  ago  when 
he  said,  "You  can  grow  alfalfa  any.\'here  if  you  get  the  conditions 
right,"  and  those  conditions  are  some  of  the  things  I  have  already 
named. 

The  CHAIRMAN :    Mr.  McGowan  has  an  announcement  to  make. 

MR  McGOWAN :  I  want  to  announce  a  little  misunderstanding  in 
reference  to  the  noon  meal  on  the  mountain  summit.  The  Shnners 
happen  to  be  in  town  at  this  time  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  m 
charge  the  arrangements  for  this  meal  have  mixed  the  Board  up 
with  the  Shriners  and  have  taken  all  our  "eats";  so  we  will  go 
through  with  the  trip  all  right  just  the  same,  but  be  back  here  for  the 
noon  meal.  I  have  arranged  with  the  landlord  here  to  expect  us 
back  so  we  will  go  right  over  the  mountain  without  any  delay  on 
the  mountain  summit  and  be  right  back  here  and  take  our  usual  meal, 
which  is  paid  for  here  anyway.  The  price  of  the  meal  on  the  sum- 
mit would  have  had  to  be  extra,  so  it  will  no  doubt  please  some  of 
you  There  is  a  little  gratification  in  it  and  a  little  displeasure  too; 
so  we  are  ready  for  the  trip,  and  w-hile  I  am  on  my  feet,  1  want  to 
say  that  in  the  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  we  have  arranged  an  ample 
number  of  automobiles  to  take  us  out  to  the  Pair  Grounds,  so 
we  will  have  you  on  the  go  as  long  as  you  are  here. 

(The  session  then  adjourned). 


Wednesday,  May  24,  1916,  1.30  P.  M. 
Dr.  M.  E.  Conard  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  time  has  come  and  passed  when  the  meet- 
ing was  to  convene,  but  the  delay  has  been  unavoidable.  «  was  in- 
tended that  we  should  hold  a  short  session  of  tlie  State  Board  of 
Aericulture  at  this  time,  but  none  of  the  vice-presidents  are  present 
iust  now,  so  we  will  have  to  let  that  go  by  and  proceed.  The  first 
number  on  the  program  this  afternoon  is  one  in  which  we  are  going 
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to  take  up  an  entirely  different  phase  of  agriculture.  We  have  been 
talking  about  the  growiug  of  crops  and  of  fertility,  etc. ;  now  we  have  to 
consider,  for  a  time,  the  machine  or  th,e  member  on  tlie  farm  by  which 
we  convert  those  crops  into  human  food,  namely,  livestock  It  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  introduce  to  you  the  gentleman  who  is  goinc 
to  speak  first,  because  I  think  he  is  pretty  well  known  to  many  of  us*^ 
many  of  us  know  him  quite  well  personally  or  by  reputation.  I  have 
the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  Prof.  Helmer  Rabild,  of  the  F  S 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Prof.  Rabild  is  in 
charge  of  Dairy  Farming  in  the  Fnited  States  and  he  tells  me  that 
m  the  last  few  years  a  supervision  of  the  dairies  of  the  Fnited  States 
has  increased  so  rapidly  that  he  began  a  few  years  ago  with  four  or 
hve  men  and  now  he  has  sixty  men  spread  over  the  Fnited  States 
who  are  exercising  supervision  over  the  dairy  work  in  the  Fnited 
States.    Prof._  Rabild  Ls  going  to  take  up  Community  Breeding,  that 

f^^:¥:S:'i:^t  ""^^-^  -^^^^^^^^^^  Pennsylvania., 

Prof.  Rabild  spoke  as  follows: 


COMMUNITY  BREEDING 


By  HELMER  RABILD,  V.  8.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  G. 

I  Wish  to  express  my  pleasure  at  being  permitted  to  h'e  here  with 
;        ,  •^''S  ^^"^  privilege  in  the  past  of  doing  a  little 

institute  work  in  this  State,  and  I  was  very  sorry  last  winter  that 
th^il'L  '7''''^  prevented  me  from  filling  an  engagement  which 

the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  tendered  me.  T'am  especially 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this  subject  of  com- 
munity breeding  before  you  men,  for  T  realize  that  a  large  share  of 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  this  State  has  been  due  to  your 
earnest  and  untiring  efforts.  ^ 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  has  always  been  one  of  the 
leading  dairy  states.  According  to  the  census  of  1910,  it  is  exceeded 
m  total  value  of  dairy  farm  products  only  by  New  York  ami  Wis- 
consin. The_  total  value  of  dairy  products  sold  is  .^^44,852  006  In 
number  of  dairy  cattle  Pennsylvania  ranks  seventh,  with  933  640  dairy 
cows  on_  farms.  These  dairy  cattle  were  reported  on  191 174  farmT 
which  gives  us  a  thoretical  average  of  4.9  cows  per  farm  Thus  we 
find,  If  these  data  are  reliable,  that  the  average  annual  income  fro^ 
Pennsylvania  cow  is  about  |48.  ^ucome  iiom. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  what  the  average  production  r^^v 
cow  IS  m  Penn.^lvania.  If  we  use  the  census  fifcrerwe  ^nrtS 
the  average  production  is  only  441  gallons  per  cow  oi  abou^  3S00 
pounds.  It  should  be  said,  however, "that  the  nunZr  of  cows  take! 
to  give  tills  average  includes  all  cows  and  heifers  kent  for  mill  T^? 
months  old  and  over,  and  consequently  inclucf^  q^iteT  large  n  U^^^^^^^ 
of  heifers  which  have  not  yet  freshened.    If  we  assume  that  efpeJ 
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cent,  of  all  tlie  dairy  cows  enumerated  by  the  census  were  heifers 
which  had  not  yet  freshened,  we  arrive  at  an  average  production  from 
the  balance  of  them  of  about  4100  pounds  of  milk,  and  165  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

The  average  production  in  12  cow-testing  associations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, comprising  5000  cows,  is  not  far  from  5900  pounds  of  milk, 
or  246  pounds  of  butterfat.  Some  of  tliis  high  production  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  methods  of  cow-testing  associations  for  we  find 
that  as  soon  as  an  association  is  organized  the  yield  increases  ma- 
terially. The  herds  of  cow-testing  associations  probably  represent 
better  and  better  kept  herds  than  the  average  of  the  State. 

This  ratio  of  the  production  of  untested  herds  to  that  of  tested 
ones  agrees  fairly  closely  with  that  found  in  European  countries, 
so  a  figure  of  165  ponnds  of  butterfat  is  probably  as  close  to  the 
average  marketed  production  of  the  dairy  cows  in  the  State  as  can  be 
calculated.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  some  dairy  products  are 
consumed  on  the  farm.  I  am  constrained  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  average  consumption  of  dairy  products  on  the  farm  is  not  very 
large,  at  any  rate  not  nearly  as  large  as  they  should  be.  On  quite 
a  number  of  farms  butter  is  used  quite  sparingly  because  it  has  a 
market  value,  and  quite  frequently  only  a  small  pitcher  of  whole  milk 
or  cream  is  saved  every  day  for  the  farmer's  table.  If  I  had  the 
time  I  should  like  to  have  dwelt  a  little  on  this  point,  for  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  farmer  should  not  have  an  abundance  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts for  home  consumption.  I  should  like  to  see  moi-e  whole  milk 
consumed  on  the  farm  and  I  am  sure  that  in  many  instances  such 
things  as  cottage  and  neufchatel  cheese  would  be  welcome  additions 
to  the  farm  diet.  I  would  like  to  see  more  dishes  made  with  milk 
because  of  its  wholesomeness  and  its  value  in  the  diet, — but  I  am 
straying  from  the  subject. 

Because  of  the  high  average  production  in  cow-testing  associations 
it  would  seem  that  if  it  were  possible  to  form  all  the  owners  of  dairy 
cows  in  Pennsylvania  into  cow-testing  associations  the  average  pro- 
duction per  cow  would,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  be  ma- 
terially increased.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  possible.  You  will  re- 
member that  the  average  herd  in  Pennsylvania  number  less  than 
five  cows.  Probably  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  cows  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  owned  in  herds  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  cow-testing  association  organization,  since  such  organization  re- 
quires herds  of  12  cows  or  more.  If  my  estimate  is  correct,  the  re- 
mainder, or  four-fifths  of  all  the  dairy  cows  in  Pennsylvania,  are 
owned  in  herds  of  less  than  12  cows.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  not 
hope  to  have  any  great  improvement  in  the  average  production  and 
the  net  profits  unless  we  can  devise  some  simple  and  feasible  means 
whereby  the  owners  of  the  four-fifths  of  the  dairy  cattle  in  Pennsyl- 
vania may  be  enabled  to  improve  their  stock.  I  believe  some  form  of 
community  breeding  will  offer  such  a  means. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  we  have  heard  about  community 
breeding  of  dairy  cattle  as  an  idea  worth  considering  in  connection 
with  plans  for  tlie  advancement  of  our  dairy  industry.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  community  breeding  as  an  original  idea 
was  ever  the  product  of  a  human  brain.    The  separation  and  per- 
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fection  of  the  original  types  of  cattle  into  recognized  dairy  arid  other 
breeds  has  taken  place  within  the  last  200  years,  and  is  largely,  if  not 
altogether,  the  result  of  community  breeding. 

The  first  separation  of  the  original  cattle  into  varying  types  came 
undoubtedly  as  a  result  of  varying  rigors  and  vicissitudes  of  natural 
conditions.  Later,  con>si derations  of  food  and  comfort  caused  certain 
men  and  communities  to  become  interested  in  certain  distinct  types 
of  cattle,  and  by  their  planning  of  the  breeding  and  weeding  of  the 
cattle  they  took  over  the  work  of  an  all-wise  but  slow  Nature,  and 
hastened  this  work  toward  perfection  along  lines  specially  adapted' to 
their  selfish  ends.  Transportation  facilities  and  means  of  communi- 
cation were  crude,  and  there  was  little  intercommunication  between 
the  various  cattle-raising  communities!,  and  consequently  little  op- 
portunity for  intermixture  of  the  blood  of  the  cattle  of  different  com- 
munities. 

This  community  breeding  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
breeds  of  dairy  cattle  of  to-day,  but  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  years 
that  nature  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  eyes  have  at 
last  been  opened  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  following  the  paths 
along  which  she  has,  by  her  work,  endeavored  to  direct  us.  Even 
such  outstanding  examples  of  the  benefits  of  community  breeding  as 
are  offered  by  the  history  of  the  cattle  industry  of  the  Islands  of  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsey  have,  until  recently^  wanted  for  appreciation. 

I  should  be  amiss  in  my  duty  to  the  historian  of  this  subject  should 
I  fail  to  mention  that  organized  community  breeding  found  its  first  ex- 
ponents in  the  little  kingdom  of  Denmark,  where  the  first  com- 
munity dairy-cattle-breeding-association  was  formed  in  1874,  and 
where  there  are  now  more  than  1100  associations,  with  about  30,000 
members. 

In  the  United  States  organized  attempts  to  foster  community 
breeding  of  dairy  cattle  did  not  begin  until  about  1906,  when  a 
Guernsey  breeders'  association  was  organized  at  Waukesha,  Wis- 
consin. As  this  probably  marks  the  beginning  of  such  work  in  this 
country,  a  review  of  the  activities  of  the  association  by  its  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Gavin  McKerrow,  will  be  of  special  interest.  Mr.  McKer- 
row  states: 

''The  Waukesha  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association  was  or- 
ganied  in  190C  in  Waukesha.  It  was  organized  by  a  few  young  men 
.\yho  saw  the  possibilities  of  community  breeders'  association  work. 
At  that  time  there  was  some  Guernsey  interest  in  the  county,  and  in 
1906,  the  census  was  taken,  which  showed  that  there  were  about  266 
•puj*e-bred  and  500  grade  Guernseys  in  the  county.  This  organiza- 
'tion  has  from  the  outset  featured  two  lines  of  development  T  First, 
the- improvement  of  home  conditions,  including  an  organized  effort 
for  the  increase  of  Guernsevs  in  the  county;  secondly,  to  aid  in  the 
marketing  of  the  stock  and  dairy  products  of  its  members. 

"The  influence,  on  conditions  in  the  county,  of  the  semi-annual 
meetings  has  l>een  an  important  feature.  Every  year  Fnnce  the  or- 
ganization of  the  association  a  winter  meeting  and  banquet  have 
been  held  in  the  city  of  Waukesha.  These  meetings  are  something 
more,  than  a  business  gathering,  and  are  considered  of  first  value 
as  an  educational  and  social  force,  by  the  most  prominent  business 
men  and  farmers  in  the  county.    The  very  highest  class  of  speakers 
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on  agricultural  topics  have  always  been  obtained.  The  f f^ati^f 
has  been  especially  fortunate  in  having  Rest  Haven,  one  of  the  fanest 
small  hotels  in  the  Middle  West,  as  the  place  for  its  winter  meet, 
ings.  From  200  to  300  people  are  banqueted  annually  at  this  fom 
by  this  association.  The  annual-  summer  meetings  are  held  at  the 
farm  of  some  of  the  members.  Public  interest  in  the  summer  meet- 
ings may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  we  had  550  present.  The 
influence  of  these  meetings  on  the  increase  in  number  and  quality 
of  the  Waukesha  County  Guernseys  has  been  marked. 

"In  1912  another  census  in  Waukesha  county  was  taken,  and  it 
was  found  that  there  were  about  1500  purebred  Guernseys.  At  pres- 
ent I  should  estimate  the  number  to  be  about  2000.  The^quality  of 
Waukesha  county  herds  has  risen  considerably  during  the  last  six. 
years  This  has  been  evidenced  not  only  in  the  show  ring  but  also 
in  the  advanced  registry  work.  In  two  years  the  Waukesha  county 
record  for  butterfat  production  has  risen  from  649  to  S4()  pounds; 
The  interest  of  the  breeds  in  our  association  work  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  each  member  pays  annual  dues  of  .f3.  There  are  150 
members  in  the  association,  and  every  man  pays  his  dues  every  year 

or  ceases  to  be  a  member.  ,        xx         /i  + 

"Along  the  lines  of  marketing  the  association  has  attempted  to 
follow -a  square-deal  policy,  and  to  establish  a  reputation  on  this 
basis  which  will  be  lasting.  Annual  sales  have  been  held  for  seven 
years  ^\dth  the  strictest  rules  regarding  health  and  reliability  of 
the  animals  sold.  This  has  been  especially  true  for  the  last  three 
years  Considerable  advertising  through  the  agricultural  press  has 
been  done  co-operatively  by  the  association.  These  funds  have  been 
raised  and  distributed  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors.  This  has  meant  a  uniform  type  of  advertising." 

The  little  town  of  Lake  Mills,  Wif-iconsin,  is  another  example  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  community  breeding.  The  early  efforts 
of  a  few  men  in  this  community  along  the  line  of  breeding  Holstein- 
Friesian  cattle  resulted  in  the  community  acquiring  a  reputation 
for  that  breed.  There  was  no  local  organization  to  foster  this  in- 
terest, but  in  a  few  years  the  community  hod  acquired  the  name  of 
being  the  greatest  Holstein  center  in  the  Middle  West,  and  buyers 
come  there  from  all  parts  of  the  world  4o  buy  Holstein  cattle.  The 
breeders  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  stock,  and  have 
sold  as  high  as  ,<?175,000  worth  of  cattle  in  one  year. 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  occasion  to  inquire  where  good  Hol- 
stein'cattle  could  be  secured  in  large  numbers  have,  I  am  sure,  been 
referred  to  Livingston  County,  Michigan.  That  county  has  237 
breeders"  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle,  the  majority  of  whom  are  af- 
filiated With  one  organization.  The  association  issues  a  booklet 
which  contains  a  history  of  the  association  and  the  advertisements 
of  the  several  members. '  The  county  claims  to  have  the'  largest  ■num- 
ber of  breeders  of  purebred  Holsteins  to  be  found  in  any  one  county 
in  the  United  States..  A  drover  who  has  traveled  this  section  for 
many  years  states  tha  tthe  fertility  of r  the- land  has  doubled,  during 
the  last  ten  years.    Silos  and  good  dairy  barns  are  now  prevalent.  • 

One  advantage  of  the  combining  of -farmers  to  raise  one  breed  o-f 
cattle  is  the  market  created.  -  Buyers  from  abroad- recognize  the 
advantage  of  having  a  number  of  herds  in  easy  reach  from  which 
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to  draw,  and  if  one  man  has  not  a  sufficient  number,  his  neighbors 
will  very  likely  complete  the  order.  There  is  already  almost  a  con- 
tinuous string  of  cattle  leaving  the  county— singly,  in  small  lots,  or 
in  car  lots.  The  breeders  use  up-to-date  methods  f  no  pains  or  money 
is  spared  to  produce  the  best  sires  the  country  affords;  and  while 
every  effort  is  made  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  cattle  for 
constitution  and  vigor,  the\  production  records  must  please  the 
prospective  buyers.  One  of  the  best  results  achieved  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  co-operative  spirit  in  the  community,  which  reaches 
out  into  many  other  lines  of  agricultural  activity  besides  improved 
live-stock  breeding.  One  hundred  and  twentr-five  breeders  in  Liv- 
ingston county  have  2500  Holstein  cows,  which  are  estimated  to  be 
worth  1750,000. 

These  associations  are  simply  composed  of  breeders  of  purebred 
cattle,  who  band  themselves  together  for  the  advancement  of  the 
breed,  and  who  have  especially  agrted  to  keep  purebred  Holstein 
bulls.  So  well,  however,  has  tliis  organized  effort  in  the  interest  of 
the  breed  suceeded  that  these  communities  are  now  known  as  centers 
for  the  cattle  of  that  breed  in  which  the  association  has  taken  a 
special  interest. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  convince  vou  of  the  advantages 
of  community  breeding.  To  you  they  are  already  apparent.'  Com- 
munity breeding  harmonizes  the  minds  of  men  and  centers  them  on 
one  project.  It  increases  the  interest  in  their  work,  and  a  friendly 
competition  is  bound  to  result.  It  stimulates  study  of  the  charac- 
teristics and  possibilities  of  the  breed,  and  of  the  business.  Many 
animals  of  the  same  breed  found  in.  one  section  of  the  country  soon 
establish  that  section  as  center  for  the  breed,  and  thus  a  market  is 
created.  When  such  a  reputation  has  been  established,  the  current 
prices  of  cattle  usually  run  higher.  Community  breeding  makes  it 
possible  for  a  farmer  to  secure  in  his  own  cominunity  such  breeding 
stock  as  he  needs  to  buy.  It  also  gives  opportunity  for  the  exchange 
of  bulls,  thus  saving  money  and  at  the  same  time  securing  bulls 
which  have  proved  their  merit. 

In  spite  of  all  these  advantages,  cominunity  breeding,  as  an  or- 
ganized effort,  has  not  made  great  strides  iii  this  country,  and  I 
believe  it  is  largely  because  we  have  had  no  well  defined  plan  for 
bringing  it  about.  It  is  not  enough  for  everybody  in  the  community 
to  keep  the  same  breed  of  catie.  That  alone  is  no>  community  breed- 
ing. If  it  was  we  would  see  the  value  of  community  breeding  promi- 
nently exemplified  in  the  South,  where  nearly  everybody  keeps  Jersey 
cattle  but  the  South  has  not  led  other  sections  in  the  development 
of  Jersey  cattie.  The  same  is  true  about  the  territories  adjacent  to 
our  large  cities  where  Holstein-Friesian  cattie  predominate.  While 
the  great  majority  of  the  farmers  keep  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  there 
has  been  little  development  of  the  breed  in  such  centers. 

In  order  for  community  breeding  to  be  of  greatest  value,  it  must 
take  the  form  of  an  organized  effort,  as  a  community,  to  further  the 
interests  of  that  particular  breed.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  given  years  of  study  to  this  problem,  and  in  1908  organized  a 
breeding  circuit  in  North  Dakota  for  the  purpose  of  studying  in  de- 
tail some  of  the  problems  in  connection  with  this  work. 
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About  that  same  time,  Dean  R.  S.  Shaw,  of  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College,  presented  a  plan  of  community  breeding  which  has 
proven  quite  successful.  This  plan  was,  in  brief,  the  organization 
of  what  is  called  a  co-operative  bull  association  for  the  joint  owner- 
ship of  purebred  bulls.  The  first  association  of  this  kind  was  formed 
in  Michigan  in  1908.  The  next  year  four  more  were  organized  and 
the  year  after  that  three  were  organized  in  Michigan  and  one  iii 
Minnesota.  From  this  small  beginning  the  work  has  grown  until 
we  now  have  approximately  30  bull  associations.  The  Dairy  Division 
early  took  up  this  work,  and  now  has  a  specialist  who  gives  his  en- 
tire attention  to  a  study  of  the  operation  of  these  associations  and 
the  organization  of  new  associations  in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  dairy  bull 
asisociations  in  operation  July  1,  1015: 


Dairy  Bull  Associations  in  Operation  July  1,  1915 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1 

4 

7 

6 

10 

15 

15 

14 

I 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Wisconsin  

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

5 

8 

13 

20 

 2i 

22 

Approxim.ite  number  of  cows  

Approximate  number  of  bulls  owned  by  associations, 
Approximate  number  of  members  


You  will  remember  that  I  mentioned  earlier  tliat  probablv  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  cows  on  farms  kept  for  milk  in  Pennsylvania  are 
owned  in  herds  of  less  than  12  cows.  Let  us  consider,  if  you  please, 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  such  a  small  herd,  especially  with 
reference  to  its  improvement.  Say,  for  argnment's  siake,  that  the 
herd  consists  of  about  8  cows.  The  owner,  manifestly,  can  not  be 
induced  to  keep  a  purebred  bull  of  sufficient  quality  to  improve  the 
stock.  Such  a  bull  would  cost  him  about  .?150.  If  we  assume  that 
he  keeps  this  bull  two  years  and  then  sends  him  to  the  block  and 
buysi  another  bull,  his  bull  service  will  have  cost  him  |150  for  the 
two  years.  It  is  true  that  the  bull  has  some  beef  value  at' the  end 
of  the  two  years,  but  this  is  offset  by  the  cost  of  his  keep.  In  other 
words,  it  would  cost  this  man  .^75  a  year  or  abont  -flO  per  cow  for 
bull  service,  and  if  we  assume  that  one-half  of  the  calves  are  heifers 
the  cost  of  bull  service  per  heifer  calf  comes  to  about  |20,  which, 
of  course,  is  prohibitive.  The  consequence  is  that  a  man  under  these 
circumstances  generally  does  not  keep  a  bull,  but  breeds  to  his 
neighbor's  bulls,  and  T  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  the  usual  custom  in  a  herd  of  this  size  is  to  breed  the  cows  to 
the  nearest  and  handiest  bull,  which  may  be  a  Holstein  one  year, 
the  next  year  may  be  a  Guernsey,  the  year  after  that  a  Shorthorn, 
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and  in  other  years  what  not?  It  is  this  condition  which,  to  my 
mind,  is  largely  responsible  for  our  low  average  production,  be- 
cause under  it  very  little  improvement  in  the  Kstock  can  be  made  in 
small  herds. 

The  plan  of  a  bull  association  makes  it  possible  for  the  owners  of 
such  small  herds  to  have  the  services  of  the  very  best  bulls  at  a 
very  small  cost.  A  co-operative  bull  association  is  an  organization 
of  farmers  owning  small  herds,  primarily  for  the  joint  ownership 
and  use  of  purebred  bulls  of  the  same  breed.  In  its  simplest  form 
an  association  may  consist  of  three  farmers,  who  together  purchase 
three  bulls  of  the  same  breed.  Each  of  these  farmers  keeps  one  of 
these  bulls  on  his  farm  for  two  years,  when  the  bulls  are  exchanged. 
Thus  each  member  in  the  organization  has  the  use  of  a  pure  bred 
bull  for  six  years,  for  an  initial  investment  equal  to  the  cost  of  one 
bull.  While  this  is  the  simplest  form  of  a  bull  association  the  mem- 
bership usually  ranges  from  5  to  60,  and  the  bulls  owned  from  3 
to  18.  The  association  divides  its  territory  into  what  are  called 
breeding  blocks.  Each  of  these  blocks  contains  from  40  to  60  cows. 
An  association  bull  is  stationed  in  each  block,  where  he  remains 
for  two  years  for  the  service  of  the  cows  in  that  block.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  this  time  in  order  to  avoid  inbreeding,  each  bull  is  ex- 
changed for  a  bull  of  another  block. 

The  investment  required,  which  places  within  reach  of  each  mem- 
ber a  purebred  bull,  varies  from  .'^20  to  ^60  per  member.  It  is  usually 
the  case  that  there  are  enough  scrub  bulls  in  the  community  in 
which  a  bull  association  is  formed,  so  that  the  scrub  bulls,  if  sold 
for  $50  each,  will  bring  enough  money  to  buy  purebred  bulls  for  the 
farmers  at  the  price  of  |150  to  1200  each,  when  the  farmers  are 
organized  in  a  co-operative  bull  association.  In  other  words,  the 
co-operative  bull  association  makes  it  possible  to  have  purebred 
bulls  instead  of  scrub  bulls  without  any  extra  investment  of  money. 
Fewer  bulls  are  owned,  and  thus  the  cost  of  keep  is  materially  re- 
duced, and  instead  of  buying  new  bulls  every  two  years  to  avoid 
inbreeding,  the  initial  investment  furnished  bull  service  for  six 
years  or  more.  It  is  the  quickest  way  for  any  owner  of  a  small  herd 
to  get  into  pure  breeding,  for  it  strikes  at  the  very  worst  obstacles 
in  his  way,  namely,  the  cost. 

To  illustrate:  Three  farmers  with  one  scrub  bull  each  can  raise  $150 
by  the  sale  of  these  animals,  and  $150  will  usually  buy  a  good  pure- 
bred bull,  especially  if  the  three  men  will  use  a  little  foresight  and 
buy  a  young  animal,  or  look  around  and  find  an  older  herd  bull 
which  must  be  discarded  from  the  herd  where  he  is  in  order  to 
avoid  inbreeding.  Or,  suppose  that  25  farmers,  owning  250  cows, 
club  together  and  form  a  bull  association  with  5  blocks  and  buy  5 
bulls  at  $200  each,  making  a  total  investment  of  $1,000.  Generally 
there  are  enough  scrub  bulls  kept  by  these  members  so  that  when 
sold  for  beef  enough  money  can  be  raised  to  buy  the  five  good 
bulls.  This  represents  a  total  investment  of  $1,000,  or  about  $4 
per  cow.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  bulls  are  rotated.  If  none  of 
the  bulls  di  or  otherwise  get  bad  they  will  have  bull  service  for 
ten  years  at  the  initial  cost  of  about  $4  per  cow,  or  40  cents  per 
cow  per  year. 
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One  of  the  great  benefits  of  bull  associations  is  that  it  is  possible 
to  get  a  line  on  the  value  of  the  bull.  Generally,  no  matter  how  good 
is  the  selection  of  the  bulls,  there  will  be  one,  and  perhaps  two  of 
them,  which  will  prove  unsatisfactory  and  will  have  to  be  replaced 
by  better  bulls  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year.  The  bulls 
which  do  not  produce  good  oifspriug  will,  in  an  association,  be  de- 
tected as  soon  as  the  progeny  comes  in  milk  and  can  be  disposed  of. 
At  the  present  time  a  man  buys  a  bull  and  uses  him  for  two  years 
when  he  disposes  of  him  and  buys  another  bull.  Not  until  the  heif- 
ers get  in  milk  does  he  know  definitely  the  value  of  a  bull,  and  many 
famous  bulls  have  been  slaughtered  before  their  outstanding  breed- 
ing value  was  known.  In  a  bull  association  such  outstanding  values 
get  just  recognition  after  the  bull  has  been  in  the  service  two  or 
three  years  and  he  is  saved  to  perpetuate  his  good  qualities  to  a 
much  larger  number  of  animals. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  bulls  are  stationed  in  what  are  called 
breeding  blocks,  that  is,  in  a  place  central  to  the  farmers  in  that 
particular  section  of  the  association.  Quite  often  one  of  the  farm- 
ers of  that  block  agrees  to  feed  and  care  for  the  bull  free  of  charge 
to  the  association  for  the  convenience  of  having  the  bull  on  his 
own  farm,  and  in  that  way  the  cost  of  keeping  the  bull  is  taken 
care  of. 

One  of  the  first  thoughts  that  has  occurred  to  you  in  connection 
with  this  proposition,  T  am  sure,  is  that  contagious  abortion  will 
make  it  impossible  to  operate  these  associations.  In  our  investi- 
gations, however,  we  find  that  this  danger  is  a  minor  one,  as  far  as 
the  life  of  the  association  is  concerned.  In  fact,  conditions  just  as 
dangerous  to  the  breeder  are  found  where  there  is  no  organization. 
Examples  of  such  conditions  are  found  in  the  promiscuous  breeding 
to  neighbors'  bulls,  the  buying  of  cows  from  herds  where  no  knowl- 
edge of  their  health  can  be  had,  and  the  general  cloak  of  conceal- 
ment which  exists  where  there  is  no  organization.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  co-operative  bull  association  can  be  made  useful  as  a 
weapon  with  which  to  tight  contagious  abortion;  because  every  one 
of  the  members  is  alive  to  the  danger  of  spreading  contagious  abor- 
tion, they  watch  the  health  and  treatment  of  the  bull  with  jealous 
care;  and  of  the  bull  associations  organized  in  the  United  States 
only 'one  has  disbanded,  so  far  on  account  of  contagious  abortion. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  bull 
associations  at  the  present  time  is  our  lack  of  information  concern- 
ing bulls;  the  production  of  bulls,  dams  and  granddams  and  lack 
of  systematized  information  concerning  certain  lines  of  breeding. 
The  scientist,  as  well  as  the  practical  breeder,  tells  us  that  in  order 
to  attain  the  greatest  development  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  herd  we 
should  follow  line  breeding.  And  where,  for  instance,  would  you 
go  to-day  to  pick  up  five  good  bulls  of  the  same  line  of  breeding  for 
a  bull  association?  We  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  deal  with  this 
matter  successfully  and  are  now  studying  the  records  of  a  large 
number  of  animals  of  the  various  dairy  breeds  in  an  effort  to  get 
just  such  information  as  we  need  concerning  the  productive  value 
of  the  various  strains. 

You  are,  I  am  sure,  acquainted  with  the  splendid  progress  made 
by  the  cow-testing  association  movement.    I  think  I  am  safe  in 
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predicting  that  on  July  1,  1916,  there  will  be  330  co-operative  cow- 
^"esting  associations  in  operation  in  the  United  States.  I  also  be- 
lieve there  wiU  be  just  as(  great  a  growth  in  the  development  of  bull 
associations  during  the  next  ten  years  as  there  has  been  during 
the  past  ten  years  in  the  cow-testing  association  movement.  It  is 
a  line  of  work  which  is  especially  adapted  where  the  herds  are  sjnall, 
and  because  of  the  large  number  of  herds  of  this  character  I  feel 
that  it  is  very  important  work  for  us  to  undertake. 

If  any  of  you  are  especially  interested  in  the  details  of  the  or- 
ganization we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  write  us  and  we  will  send 
you  a  tentative  outline  of  constitution  and  by-laws  for  siich  an  as- 
sociation. !  .        ,  , 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  Prof.  Rabild's  paper,  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  reconvened,  Vice-President  Fenstermacher 
in  the  Chair,  and  the  following  business  was  transacted: 

The  CHAIRMAN:  As  per  agreement,  the  State  Board  will  now 
stand  reconvened,  and  under  the  head  of  New  Business,  1  will  call 
on  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  to  report. 

A  Member:  I  believe  I  was  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee.  No 
resolutions  hav,e  been  handed  to  me;  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
the  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Killam,  Col.  Woodward  and  Matthew 
Rodgers  are  members  of  that  Committee. 

MR.  KILLAM:  At  this  time  your  Committee  would  beg  leave  to 
report  that  we  have  drawn  up  a  resolution  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  absence  of  our  fellow  member  and  co-worker,  Bro. 
Joel  A.  Herr,  of  Clinton  county,  at  this  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  at  Reading,  Penna.,  May  22,  1916,  at  10.30  A.  M.,  is 
very  uoticable,  and  having  learned  with  very  much  concern  that  he 
is  physically  unable  to  be  here;  we  do  now  at  this  time  and  place, 
extend  to  him  our  sincere  sympathy,  regretting  that  Ave  are  unable 
to  meet  him  as  in  the  times  past,  hearken  unto  his  counsel  and 
deliberate  with  him  as  in  former  meetings,  concerning  the  great 
agricultural  problems  to  be  worked  out  and  solved; 

We  do  at  this  time  earnestly  hope  that  all  will  be  well  with  him, 
and  that  his  voice  may  again  be  heard  among  usi;  that  his  influence 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  he  has  so 
many  years  been  an  honored  and  useful  member,  may  continue. 

B.  F.  KILLAM, 
MATTHEW  RODGERS, 
W.  H.  STOUT, 

•  '     -  ■  ^  Committee. 
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DR.  TOWER:  I  move  that  that  resolution  be  adopted  and  placed 
on  the  minutes  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  at  once. 

(Motion  seconded).  .  :J 

(The  resolution  was  adopted). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  further  business?  If  not,  a  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  will  be  in  order. 

There  being  no  further  business,  on  motion,  the  State  Board  then 
adjourned. 


(Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  State  Board,  the  Farmers'  Normal 
Institute  re-convened,  I)r.  Conard  in  the  Chair,  and  the  program 
was  resumed. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  on  the  program  is  "Dairy  Cattle  Feed- 
ing," by  Prof.  A.  A.  Borland,  of  State  College,  Pa. 

Prof.  Borland  delivered  the  following  address : 


FEEDING  THE  DAIRY  COW 


By  A.  A.  BORLAND,  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  Extension,  State  College,  Pa. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  darkest  of  all  dark  places  is  the  inside 
of  a  dairy  cow.  If  we  could  turn  on  an  electric  liglit  bulb  in  the 
inside  of  the  body  of  the  cow  and  watch  the  processes  taking  place 
there,  we  would  be  interested  to  note  the  wide  variation  in  the  uses 
to  which  different  cows  devote  their  food.  Some  animals  seem  to 
place  the  larger  portion  of  their  feed  upon  their  bodies  in  the  form 
of  fat,  others  send  it  to  the  milk  pail,  while  still  others  use  it 
neither  for  body  fat  nor  for  milk  but  waste  a  large  amount  by  their 
restlessness  and  nervous  activity. 

The  Respiration  Calorimeter 

The  most  exact  method  of  determining  what  the  animal  does  with 
its  food  is  by  the  use  of  the  respiration  calorimeter.  This  is  a  large 
compartment  in  which  the  animal  may  be  closely  confined  and  ac- 
curate data  obtained  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  all  the  chemical 
elements  supplied.  The  food  is  carefully  weighed  and  analyzed, 
as  is  also  the  air  which  the  animal  breathes.  This,  the  entire  in- 
take is  accurately  accounted  for.  The  outgo  is  likewise  determined. 
The  excretory  products  are  weighed  and  analyzed  and  the  amount 
of  heat  or  energy  in  the  feces,  urine,  methane  gas,  breath,  perspira- 
tion, and  heat  given  off  by  the  body  is  carefully  computed.  In  this 
way  the  value  of  different  foods  is  determined  in  terms  of  the  energy 
they  contain  or  are  able  to  liberate  when  consumed  by  the  animal. 
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While  these  determinations  are  still  far  from  being  complete,  since 
the  apparatus  is  costly,  the  number  of  calorimeters  are  few,  and  the 
amount  of  mathematical  and  analytical  data  involved  is  exceedingly 
large,  yet  investigators  both  in  Europe  and  America  have  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  bring  out  facts  of  gTeat  interest  and  import- 
ance. 

.      -  ;  The  Animal  Body  as  a  Machine 

This  method  of  determining  the  service  of  different  foods  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  animal  takes  into  account  the  likeness  of  the  animal 
body  to  a  machine,  such  as  a  gasoline  engine  which  requires  both 
repair  materials  and  fuel.  The  food  substances  which  constitute 
the  repair  material  for  tlie  animal  body  are  water,  ash,  and  protein, 
while  carbohydrates  and  fat  serve  as  a  fuel  supply,  being  largely 
burned  up  in  the  body  to  furnish  heat  and  energy  to  run  the  animal 
machine.  If  more  carbohydrates  and  fat  are  supplied  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  immediate  use  of  the  animal,  the  surplus  may  be  stored 
up  as  reserve  fuel  in  the  form  of  fat.  The  following  table  gives  the 
proportion  of  the  different  classes  of  nutrients  entering  into  the 
average  composition  of  the  animal  body  and  of  milk. 

Different  Classes  of  Nutrients. 


Use. 


Repair  material, 
Fuel,   


It  is  evident  from  the  table  that  water  is  an  important  food  snh- 
stance  making  up  50%  of  the  animal's  body  and  over  87%  of  milk. 
It  is  the  winter's  belief  that  many  dairymen  lose  sight  of  the  im- 
portance of  water  as  a  fiDod  substance.  When  we  stop  to  consider 
the  large  amount  of  water  required  by  the  dairy  cow  yielding  a 
liberal  amount  of  milk,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  not  a  few  dairymen 
are  losing  milk  by  not  supplying  the  cows  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  winter  time  when  some 
farmers  tiarn  their  cows  out  in  the  storm  and  cold  winter  wind  to 
go  perhaps  500  yards  down  to  a  pond  or  brook,  from  which  the  ice 
must  be  broken  before  the  cows  are  able  to  drink.  Under  such 
conditions,  cows  will  usually  not  drink  as  much  water  as  they  would 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  and  the  result  is  a  lessened 
milk  yield.  For  the  same  reason,  that  is,  the  supplying  of  unstinted 
quantities  of  water  to  the  dairy  herd,  the  writer  believes  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  water  cows  twice  a  day  rather  than  once.  In  con- 
versation with  a  prominent  dairyman,  the  writer  found  that  he  had 
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secured  from  his  herd  over  30  pounds  of  fat  more  per  cow  the  past 
year  than  during  the  preceeding  year.  Upon  being  asked  the  reason 
■for  this  marked  increase  the  dairyman  replied  that  his  judgment 
it  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  giving  his  cows  more 
water  than  during  the  preceeding  year.  He  stated  that  the  last 
thing  he  did  before  going  to  bed  was  to  go  out  to  the  barn  and 
give  the  cows  each  a  pail  of  water.  Since  he  had  culled  out  no  cows 
and  was  feeding  no  more  feed  than  the  preceeding  year  the  increased 
supply  of  fresh  water  was  in  his  estimation  the  thing  that  counted 
for  the  increased  yield.  Since,  however,  water  may  be  abundantly 
supplied  in  the  drink,  it  need  not  be  considered  in  the  discussion  of 
rations,  except  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  clean  and  plenti- 
ful supply. 

Ash  or  mineral  matter  making  up  5%  of  the  body  and  .7  of  one 
percent  of  milk,  is  seldom  deticient  in  normally  constituted  rations. 
Clover,  alfalfa  and  other  leguminous  plants  are  rich  in  ash.  _  This 
is  one  reason  why  they  are  so  valuable  for  young  growing  animals, 
since  large  quantities  of  mineral  matter  are  needed  by  young  ani- 
mals for  the  growth  of  the  skeleton. 

Water  and  ash  are  usually  sufficient.    Protein  on  the  other  hand 
is  apt  to  be  deficient  in  the  ration,  made  up  largely  of  farm  grown 
grains  and  roughage,  and  since  protein  is  an  esi)ecially  important 
nutrient  making  up  18%  of  the  animal  body  and  3|%  milk,  and 
entering  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  muscles,  hair,  hide,  hoof 
and  horns  and  the  vital  organs  of  the  body  such  as  the  heart,  lungs, 
liver,  brain  and  nen^es,  it  is  important  that  a  sufficient  amount  be 
supplied  to  keep  the  organs  of  the  body  repaired.    Nitrogen  the 
characteristic  element  of  protein  is  lacking  in  the  other  nutrients, 
hence,  the  animal  body  cannot  manufacture  protein  from  the  other 
nutrients.    On  the  other  hand,  protein  will,  to  some  extent  take  the 
place  of  carbohydrates  and  fat.   An  insufficient  supply  of  protein  fed 
to  young  animals  checks  their  growth  and  development.   Upon  dairy 
cows  the  result  of  such  feeding  is  seen  in  lessened  milk  flow  and  in 
long  continued  cases,  the  breaking  down  of  the  animal  body.  An 
excess  of  protein  is  likewise  of  no  benefit  to  the  animal,  since  the 
body  does  not  store  up  superfluous  protein  but  excretes  the  excess 
nitrogen  through  the  urine.    Tn  fact,  an  over  abundant  supply  of 
protein  is  a  decided  damage  to  the  animal  in  that  the  excretory 
organs  are  simply  worked  over  time,  in  getting  rid  of  the  excess 
nitrogen. 

The  fuel  substances — caroohydrates  and  fat — make  up  21%  of 
the  animal  bodv  and  8.7%  of  milk.  These  substances  may  be  re- 
garded as  reserve  fuel  material  stored  up  in  the  body,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  supply  of  gasoline  carried  along  with  the  automobile 
to  furnish  the  energj^  to  run  the  machine.  Tlie  unit  of  measure 
for  the  fuel,  or  energy  value,  of  a  feed  is  the  "therm,"  which  is  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1,000  pounds 
of  water  4°  F.  Tf  insufficient  amounts  of  carl)ohydrates  and  fat  are 
supplied,  the  animal  becomes  reduced  in  flesh  and  is  finally  forced 
to  burn  up  expensive  protein  as  fuel,  which  ought  to  be  supplied  by 
cheap  carbohydrates.  The  feeding  of  excessive  amounts  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  fat,  make  a  fat  animal  but  does  not  increase  the  milk 
yield.  .  - 
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Maintenance  and  Milk 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  portion  of  the  food  is 
required  to  make  good  the  wear  and  tear  that  is  constantly  going 
on  in  the  animal  body — the  maintenance  requirement —  and  what 
portion  is  available  for  milk  production?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion depends  upon  the  amount  of  food  supplied  to  the  animal.  The 
amount  of  food  that  must  be  used  to  maintain  the  body  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  animals  and  is  practically  a  fixed  quantity  being 
the  same  from  day  to  day  regardless  of  whether  little  or  much 
food  is  being  supplied.  It  is  evident,  since  the  maintenance  require- 
ment is  a  fixed  amount,  that  if  only  a  small  quantity  of  food  is  furn- 
ished, the  animal  must  use  most  of  it  for  maintenance  and  but  little 
will  be  left  for  the  manufacture  of  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
plentiful  supplies  of  food  are  given  the  animal  the  percentage  of  it 
that  is  used  for  maintenance  is  much  smaller  than  when  the  food 
supply  is  limited.  This  explains  why  the  milk  yield  is  much  greater 
and  the  food  cost  of  producing  a  quart  is  less  with  well  fed  cows 
than  with  an  under  fed  herd.  It  likewise  follows  that  animals  may 
be  given  more  food  than  tliey  can  profitably  utilize  for  maintenance 
and  milk,  in  which  case  the  animal  machine  is  not  being  handled  at 
its  maximum  efficiency.  The  following  diagrams,  showing  what 
becomes  of  the  feed  given  a  cow  weighing  1,000  pounds  and  normally 
producing  20  pounds  of  4%  milk,  will  illustrate  the  point.  It  will 
be  apparent  that  the  proportions  would  vary  according  to  the  size 
of  the  cow,  and  the  amount  of  milk  being  produced. 


Fed  too  Much 


Maintenance,  40%. 

Production,  40%. 

Stored  up,  20%. 

lOCO  pound  cow. 

20  pounds  4%  milk. 

Gain  in  weight. 

Just  Enough 

Maintenance,  50%. 

Production,  50%. 

ICOO  pound  cow. 

20  pounds  4%  milk. 

Too  Little 

Maintenance,   G6  -/s%. 

Production,    33  V3%. 

t 

1000  pound  cow. 

10  pounds  4%  milk. 
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In  the  first  diagram  where  the  animal  is  fed  too  much,_  it  is  evi- 
dent that  40%  of  the  net  energy  in  the  food  is  used  to  maintain  the 
body  of  this  particular  cow,  40%  is  used  in  the  production  of  20 
pounds  of  4%  milk;  and  the  remaining  20%  is  stored  up  as  gam  m 
weight.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  while  ex- 
cess carbohydrates  and  fat  go  to  make  gain  in  weight,  an  excess  of 
protein  is  largely  lost  to  the  animal  so  far  as  useful  purposes  are 
concerned  since  the  excess  nitrogen  is  excreted  through  the  urine. 
When  fed  this  ration  the  animal  is  not  working  at  maximum  ef- 
ficiency since  the  amount  of  food  supplied  is  more  that  can  profit- 
ably be  utilized  for  maintenance  and  milk. 

The  second  diagram  illustrates  what  takes  place  in  the  animal 
body  when  the  proper  amount  of  food  is  supplied.  In  this  particu- 
lar case  50%  of  the  net  energy  in  the  food  is  used  to  maintain  the 
body  and  50%  is  used  for  milk  production.  With  this  amount  of 
feed  the  cow  evidently  works  at  the  highest  efficiency  since  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  feed  goes  to  milk  production  than  in  either  of  the 
other  two  cases. 

The  third  diagram  shows  that  when  this  cow  is  under-fed  she 
must  use  the  same  amount  of  feed  for  maintenance  as  in  the  other 
two  cases  but  in  this  instance  of  proportion  of  the  total  ration  going 
to  maintenance  is  66|%  leaving  only  ?.3i%  for  production.  This 
amount  is  only  sufficient  for  the  production  of  10  pounds  of  4:% 
milk.    Evidently  it  does  not  pay  to  under-feed  a  cow,  since  the  cut 
in  the  ration  comes  entirely  on  tliat  portion  that  formerly  went  to 
make  milk.   By  the  diagram  it  may  be  seen  that  reducing  the  ration 
only  i  from  the  amount  that  ought  properly  to  be  fed,  leaves  only 
half  as  much  food  as  normally  for  milk  production.   When  a  dairy- 
man goes  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  supplying  the  food  for  main- 
tenance it  is  poor  economy  to  withhold  the  other  half  that  would  - 
ordinarily  be  used  to  purchase  milk.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has 
been  found  through  experiment  and  also  through  the  data  gathered 
by  Cow  Testing  Associations  that  the  cows  eating  large  amounts  of 
feed  usually  vield  large  amounts  of  milk  and  much  higher  net  pro- 
fits after  the 'feed  bills  have  been  paid  than  do  smaller  eaters.  The 
amount  of  milk  produced  is  usually  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  feed  consumed  over  and  above  the  maintenance  require- 
meijt  up  to  the  limit  of  the  cows  ability  to  produce  milk. 

Feeding  Standards 

How  then  shall  one  know  when  a  proper  amount  of  feed  is  being 
supplied  the  dairy  cow?  A  good  general  rule  is  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  grain  by  the  amount  of  milk  the  cow  produces,  one  pound 
of  grain  being  fed  for  every  three  to  four  pounds  of  milk  yielded. 
This  amount  of  grain  in  addition  to  what  roughage  the  cow  will 
eat  up  clean  twice  daily  will  supply  approximately  the  right  amount 
of  nutrients,  for  instance  two  cows  weighing  1,000  pounds  each,  the 
one  yielding  30  pounds  of  milk  per  day  and  the  other  10  pounds 
milk  per  day  require  respectively  13  therms  of  net  energy  and  9 
therms  net  energy.  If  we  feed  each  one  of  these  cows  1  pound  of 
grain  for  3i  pounds  of  milk  she  produces,  the  first  cow  would  re- 
ceive 5.5  pounds  grain  and  the  second  2.75  pounds.  If  one  pound  of 
grain  contains  .75  therms  energy  there  would  be  left  in  the  first 
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case  about  8  therms  of  energy  to  come  from  the  roughage  and  in  the 
second  case  7  therms.  The  average  cow  will  eat  enough  roughage 
to  supply  7  or  8  therms  of  net  energy.  Therefore,  by  feeding  grain 
in  proportion  to  milk  yield  each  of  those  cows  has  received  about 
the  proper  amount  of  food.  I  have  known  dairymen  who  fed  all 
the  cows  in  the  herd  the  same  amount  of  grain  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  milk  the  various  cows  were  producing.  This  is  certainly 
a  very  wasteful  method  of  feeding.  Were  these  dairymen  to  take  the 
same  amount  of  grain  they  are  now  feeding  their  herds  and  re-dis- 
tribute  It  among  their  cows  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  milk 
each  cow  is  giving,  the  yield  of  milk  would  be  decidedly  increased 
witliout  one  cent  of  additional  expense. 

A  still  more  accurate  method  of  determining  tire  amount  of  feed 
that  each  cow  should  receive  would  be  to  feed  the  cows  in  accord- 
ance with  the  established  feeding  standards.  Scientists  have  de- 
voted lifetimes  of  study  to  the  question  of  how  much  food  a  cow 
needs  for  maintenance  and  how  much  she  needs  for  the  production 
of  milk  Woltf,  Lehmann,  and  Kellner  of  Germany ;  Atwater  Hae- 
ker  and  Armsby  of  America  might  be  mentioned  among  the 'many 
who  have  devoted  much  study  to  this  question.  The  result  of  this 
vast  amount  of  investigation  and  experiment  has  been  the  formation 
of  feeding  standards  setting  forth  the  amount  of  protein,  carbo- 
hydrates and  fat  or  energy  that  the  cow  needs  for  maintenance 
and  milk  production.  While  tliese  standards  may  not  be  absolutely 
exact,  yet  they  tell  the  actual  needs  of  tlie  animal  so  closely  that  the 
man  who  feeds  his  cows  in  accordance  with  their  provisions  will 
almost  invariably  secure  better  results  than  the  man  who  feeds 

Sul]eh-in'V^rf;i    M-'''''"/'t  I-^-^^^^l^^^nia  Station  and 

Bullelim  l.>0  of  the  Minnesota  Station  outline  Armsby's  and  Haeck- 
er  s  feeding  standards  resi»ectively.  -Ltcti^Ln 

Proper  Balance  Between  Protein  and  Energy 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  evident  that  a  proper  balance 
should  be  maintained  between  protein,  or  repaii-  material,  on  the 
one  hand  and  carbohydrates  and  fat,  or  energy  yalue,  on  the  other 
if  one  IS  to  secure  tlie  best  re.^lts  from  the'food  supplied  to  the 
dairy  cows.    "A  balanced  ration  is  the  feed  or  combination  of  feeds 
furnishing  the  several  nutrients-crude  protein,  carbohydrates  and 
fat— m  such  proportion  and  amount  as  will  properly  and  without 
excess  of  any  nutrient  nourish  any  given  animal  for '24  hours"  A 
balanced  ration  is  not  indentical  \\dth  an  unlimited  supply  of  'food 
since  the  ration  is  out  of  balance  when  it  contains  an  excess  of  any 
nutrient  as  well  as  when  it  lacks  in  certain  nutrients     For  in 
stance  a  properly  balanced  ration  for  a  cow  producing  20  pounds 
of  milk  daily  could  never  be  secured  from  timothy  hay  corn  sila-e 
corn  meal,  and  oats  or  bran,  no  matter  how  liberally  the  cow  was 
fed,  for  If  she  ate  enough  of  the  foregoing  feeds  to  supply  her  mo 
tern  requirenients,  the  carbohydrates  and  fat  Avould  always  be  in 
excess  and  vice-versa  if  only  enough  of  the  foregoing  feeds  were  con 
sumed  to  meet  the  carbohydrates  and  fat  requirements,  the  protdn 
supply  would  be  far  below  the  standard.    The  following  rations  wiH 
serve  as  examples:  c^Liuua  wm 
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Poorly  Balanced 


Food  Kequiremcnt   (Arrasby's  Standara). 


1,0'CO  pound  cow,  20  pounds  of  4%  milk 

10    lbs.  timothy  bay  supplies,   

30     lbs.  corn    silage  supplies  

4     lbs.  corn  meal  supplies,   

2.5  lbs.  wheat  bran  supplies  

Total  food  supplied,  .■  

Difference  from  requirements,   


Pounds 
Protein. 


1.50 


Therms 
Energy. 


12.00 


1.00 
—  .50 


g.35 
4.91) 
3.53 
1.20 


Cost. 


M 
M 
.06 
.035 


13.03 
+1.03 


.245 


This  particular  cow  weigliiuo-  i,000  poiiiids  and  yielding  20  pounds 
of  4%  milk  needs  1.50  pounds  of  digestible  protein  and  1,^00  therms 
of  net  energy  in  order  to  maintain  her  body  and  furnish  material 
for  the  production  of  twenty  pounds  of  4%  milk.  . 

Now  let  us  feed  this  cow  such  a  ration  as  many  farmers  are  feed- 
ing their  cows,  i.  e.  10  pounds  of  timothy  hav,  30  pounds  of  corn 
sila<-e  and  for  grain  4  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  2.5  pounds  of  wheat 
bran  '  We  find  upon  adding  up  the  amounts  of  nutrients  supplied 
by  this  ration  that  we  have  given  this  cow  only  1  pound  of  protein 
Whereas  she  needs  1.50  pounds.    On  the  other  hand  we  have  sup- 
plied her  with  13.03  therms  of  net  energy  whereas  she  neecls  only 
12  therms.    In  other  words  we  have  given  her  only  two-thirds  as 
much  protein  as  she  needs  and  have  supplied  an  excess  of  1.03 
therms  of  energy.   What  is  the  result?   This  cow  has  an  insufficient 
amount  of  protein  with  which  to  manufacture  20  pounds  of  milk 
and  therefore,  declines  in  her  milk  yield.    On  tlie  other  hand  she 
has 'an  excess  of  carbohydrates  and  fat.  or  net  energy,  and  there- 
fore fattens  up.    Then  the  fanuer  accuses  the  cow  falsely  of  being 
to  blame  for  the  poor  results.    He  thinks  she  is  getting  enough  feed 
for  he  is  giving  her  one  pound  of  grain  for  three  pounds  of  milk 
she  produces  and  she  is  getting  fat  but  is  declining  in  her  milk 
Yield    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  the  cows  fault  at  all  that  she 
is  decreasing  in  milk  vield,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  ration  which  has 
not  supplied  the  material  out  of  which  to  make  milk  but  has  given 
her  an  excess  of  the  material  with  wliich  to  fatten  up  her  body. 

The  foregoing  ration  could  readily  be  put  in  balance  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  two  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  for  three  pounds  of  corn 
meal.   We  would  then  have  tlie  following  computation: 

Well  Balanced  Ration 


Food  Required. 


1,000  pound  cow,  20  lbs.  4%  milk,  ... 

10  pounds  timothy  hay  suprdies,  . , 
30     pounds  corn  silage  supplies  

1  pound    corn  meal  supplies  

2.5  pounds  wheat  bran  supplies,  ... 

2  pounds  cottonseed  meal  supplies 

Total  food  supplies  

Difference  from  standard  


Pounds 
Protein. 


1.50 

.21 
.27 
.07 
.25 
.70 


1.50 
.0 


Therms 
Energy. 


12.00 

3.35 
4.96 
.SS 
1.20 
l.GS 

12.07 

.07 


Cost. 


$0  09 
.0(5 
.015 
.035 
.04 


$0  34 
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The  substitution  of  two  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  for  three 
pounds  of  corn  meal  has  evidently  so  modified  the  ration  that  it 
meets  the  needs  of  the  animal  very  closely.  On  this  ration  the  cow 
could  go  ahead  day  in  and  day  out  and  make  20  pounds  of  milk 
wlule  with  the  first  ration  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the 
yield.  Furthermore,  with  the  improved  ration  the  total  amount  of 
grain  fed  per  day  and  the  cost  of  feed  per  day  is  less  than  with  the 
unbalanced  ration.  The  substitution  of  good  clover  hay  for  timothy 
hay  in  the  poorly  balanced  ration  would  also  do  much  toward  putting 
it  in  proper  balance.  More  milk  for  less  money  is  certainly  "a  con"^ 
summation  devoutly  to  be  wished"'  and  might  often  be  attained  by 
dairymen  tlirough  a  modification  of  their  ])resent  ration  so  that  it 
would  properly  meet  the  needs  of  the  animal. 

Palatability 

The  palatability  of  the  ration  is  impoi  tant  in  that  well  liked  feeds 
stimulate  digestion  and  induce  the  animal  to  consume  heavy  rations. 
Some  feeds  are  more  or  less  distasteful  to  cows.  For  example,  malt 
sprouts,  brewers'  grains,  distillers'  grains,  gluten  feed,  and  cotton- 
seed meal.  These  should  be  mixed  with  those  which  are  more  pala- 
table such  as  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  bran.  A  cow  can  be  taught  to 
eat  almost  any  normal  feed  by  mixing  a  small  amount  with  that 
to  which  she  is  accustomed,  gradually  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
new  feed.  It  is  usually  better,  however,  to  have  at  least  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  palatable  grain  feeds  in  the  mixture. 

The  following  examples  of  unpalatable  and  palatable  rations  are 
given  for  illustration: 


UnpalataMe  Ration 


Food  Requirements. 

Pounds 
Protein. 

Therms 
Energy. 

Cost. 

1000  pound  cow,  20  pounds  i7c  mill;  

1.50 

12.00 

10  pounds  corn  stover  

.21 
.18 
.02 
.40 
.38 

3.35 
2.65 

$0  09 
.04 
.02 
.035 
.029 
.035 
.024 

.SS 
1.5S 
1.20 

.92 

2  pounds  brewers'  dried  grains  

2  pounds  malt  sprouts  

.24 
.09 

1.44 

1.52 

12.02 

$0,273 

While  the  foregoing  ration  supplies  the  needs  of  the  animal  so 
far  as  total  food  value  is  concerned,  yet  the  ration  is  so  unpalatable 
that  the  animal  certainly  would  make  but  poor  returns  for  the  feed 
supplied.  In  fact  it  is  doulitfnl  whether  a  cow  would  eat  such  a 
grain  mixture  at  all  on  account  of  its  distastefulness.  The  situ- 
ation would  be  .similar  to  that  of  a  man's  having  to  live  on  "hard 
tack  and  salt  pork."  Wliile  he  might  be  able  to  secure  sufficient 
nourishment  from  .^mcli  a  diet,  yet  the  lack  of  palatability  would  be 
such  that  h,e  would  eat  as  little  as  possible.   We  have  already  noted 
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that  with  dairy  cows  large  consumption  of  feed  is  essential  to  a 
a  large  and  economical  production  of  milk.  The  cost  of  this  ration. 
$.273  per  day,  is  also  high,  since  timothy  hay  is  an  expensive  feed 
for  dairy  cows  on  account  of  its  low  food  value  and  high  market 
price. 

Palatable  Ration 


Food  Kequirements. 


1,000  pound  cow,  20  lbs.  4%  milk, 

10  pounds  clover  liay  supplies  

30  pounds  corn  silase  supplies,  .. 
2  pounds  corn  meal  supplies,  — 
2  pounds  wheat  bran  supplies,  .. 
1  pound  cottonseed  meal  

Total  food  supplied  


This  latter  ration  furnishes  the  food  renuirements  in  a  palatable 
and  appetizing  form.  Not  only  is  the  total  food  value  of  the  ration 
equal  to  that  of  the  unpalatable  combination  but  on  account  of  the 
superior  palatability  of  the  latter  ration  it  would  be  conducive  to 
better  yields  than  would  be  the  former.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of 
the  paiatahle  ration  is  only  $.2AS  per  day  while  the  unpalatable 
ration  costs  per  day.    This  saving  is  effected  by  the  use  of 

clover  hay  and  silage,  both  economical  rouchaces,  instead  of  tim- 
othy hay  and  by  cottonseed  meal  for  inexpensive  protein  and  corn 
meal  for  low  priced  energy. 

Succulence 

A  cow  will  not  do  her  best  unless  she  has  succulent  feed  such  as 
corn  silas:e,  roots,  moistened  beet  pulp  or  -Tune  pasture  srrass.  One 
reason  why  a  cow  always  does  her  best  in  Tune  is  because  she  is 
getting  plenty  of  succulent  feed.  Pasture  grass  is  most  abundant 
at  this  time,  and  furthermore  is  well  balanced  in  its  ratio  of  pro- 
tein to  carbohvdrates  and  fat.  If  a  cow  is  not  giving  a  large  amount 
of  milk  she  will  get  along  very  nicely  with  no  other  feed  save  plenty 
of  pasture  grass.  A  cow  producing  25  pounds  of  milk  per  day, 
however,  can  scarcely  secure  enough  food  from  pasture  grass  alone 
to  continue  at  a  high  level  of  production,  and  ought  to  have  some 
grain  in  addition  to  her  pasture. 

■\\^ien  the  pasture  besrins  to  dry  up  in  July  and  Aujjust,  how  is  a 
man  to  keep  the  milk  flow  from  declining?  There  are  two  or  three 
ways  in  which  this  may  be  done:  First,  one  can  feed  the  cow  more 
grain.  That  is  an  expensive  method,  however.  Second,  one  can  feed 
soiling  crops  such  as  green  oats  and  peas,  millet,  barley  and  peas, 
or  green  clover.  Anv  of  those  crops  fed  during  the  shore  pasture 
season  will  maintain  the  flow  of  milk.  The  objection  of  this  sys- 
tem is  that  it  calls  for  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  at  a  busy 


Pounds 

Therms 

Cost. 

Protein. 

Energy. 

1.50 

12.  CO 

.54 

3.47 

$0.0S 

.27 

4.96 

.06 

.14 

1.78 

.03 

.20 

.96 

.02S 

.35 

.84 

.02 

1.50 

12.01 

$0,218 
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season.    Third,  one  can  put  up  enough  silage  to  have  a  supply  for 
the  season  of  short  pasture.    I  believe  that  the  summer  silo  that 
IS  one  which  is  comparatively  narrow  in  diameter,  and  which  'holds 
silage  enough  for  the  year  around  is  the  best  and  cheapest  solution 
ot  this  problem.   Even  those  who  are  raising  soiling  crops  frequently 
find  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  cut  these  crops  when  they  are  at  their 
best  and  put  them  into  the  silo  to  be  fed  out  as  needed. 
_  Roots  are  also  an  excellent  succulent  feed.    Their  cliief  value  lies 
in  their  high  palatability  and  succulence  rather  than  in  their  food 
value    Mangels  are  the  best  root  crop  for  the  dairy  farmer  to  raise. 
The  Cornell  Experiment  Station  found  that  10  pounds  of  mangels 
would  take  the  place  of  one  pound  of  grain  up  to  the  extent  of  half 
the  grain  aUowance  without  causing  any  diminution  of  the  milk 
flow.    This  means  that  the  dairymen  with  clover  hav,  corn  silajre 
and  mangels  at  hand  can  get  along  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
gram  and  can  largely  escape  that  greatest  drawback  to  dairyino- 
the  large  bill  for  purchased  feeds.    Roots,  however,  are  expensive 
as_  compared  with  silage.    There  is  a  lot  of  labor  connected  with 
raising  them.    At  the  Pennsylvania  Station  it  was  found  that  the 
cost  of  100  pounds  of  dry  matter  in  roots  was  five  times  as  ffreat  as 
with  corn  silage.   The  man  witii  a  limited  aonount  of  land  had  better 
raise  only  corn  silage.    The  man  with  more  land  can  well  afford  to 
raise  both  silage  and  roots,  in  order  to  lessen  the  purchased  feed 
bill.    Apple  pomace  silage  is  another  succulent  feed  that  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  since  it  is  nearly  equal  to  average  corn  silage  in 
feeding  value.  '  &  ^-^ 

If  no  succulence  of  any  kind  is  available  with  the  roughao-e  the 
gram  mixture  should  contain  some  laxative  feeds  such  as  wheat 
bran  or  linseed  meal  in  order  to  impart  the  uesired  laxative  quali- 
ties to  the  ration.  The  following  rations  are  given  as  examples  of 
non-succulent  and  succulent  rations: 


Ration  Lack  Succulence 


Food  Repuirements. 


l.O'OO  pound  cow,  2()  pounds  4%  milk, 

10  pounds  timoth.v  hay  supplies  

15  pounds  corn  stover  supplies, 
3  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal  .' 

1  pound   gluten  feed  

2  pounds  cottonseed  meal,   

Total  food  supplied  


Pounds 

Tlierms 

Cost. 

Protein. 

Energy. 

1.50 

12.00 

.21 

3.35 

$0.09 

.27 

3.98 

.06 

.13 

2.16 

.036 

.20 

.79 

.018 

.70 

1.6S 

.04 

1.51 

11.96 

$0,244 

The  foregoing  ration  furnishes  suflicient  food  for  a  thousand 
pound  cow  yield  20  pounds  of  4%  milk  but  the  ration  lacks  succu- 
lence. No  silage  or  roots  appear  in  the  ration,  neither  is  this  lack 
of  succulence  in  the  roughage  counterbalanced  by  Jaxatives  in  the 
grain  mixture  such  as  wheat  bran  or  linseed  meal. 


13T  . 

Ration  Contains  Sufficient  Succulence 


Food  Repuirements. 


1,000  pound  cow.  20  pounds  4%  milk, 


10    pounds  clover  hay  supplies, 
dJ    pounds  corn  silage  supplies, 
2.5  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal, 

1.2  pounds  gluten  feed,   

1     pound   cottonseed  meal  


Pounds 
Protein. 


1.50 


Therms 
Energy. 


12. CO  1 


Cost. 


.54 
.27 
.11 
.24 

.S5 


Total  food  supplied, 


3.47 
i.% 
1.80 
.95 
.84 


12.02 


$0.08 
M 
.03 
.021 
.02 


$0,311 


The  substitution  of  clover  hay  and  cora  silage  in  the  place  of 
tilthy  hay  and  corn  stover  supplies  the  needed  --^l  --'^^^^ 
permits  the  use  not  only  of  less  gram  ^«^\P^^f^%  Ct 
more  protein  is  supplied  by  the  clover  hay  than  by  ^mothy^  but 
also  of  a  cheaper  grain  mixture  since  it  is  J.^^^l^Jie? 
much  of  the  high  protein  feeds  which  command  a  high  ^1^^/  • 
The  cost  of  the  ration  has  been  reduced  from  $.244  per  day  to  $.211 

'  Healthfulness 

The  feeds  given  the  dairy  cow  should  be  such  as  will  be  conducive 
to  the  health  of  the  animal  and  the  quality  of  the  product    An  ex- 
cess of  either  constipating  or  laxative  feed,  should  be  avouled  Tim^ 
othy  hay  corn  stover  and  cottonseed  meal  are  constipating.  For 
^his^  relson  cottonseed  meal  should  be  fed  with  laxative  concern 
trates  or  with  succulent  roughages.    The  milk  of  cows_  ted  heavily 
on  cottrnseeTn  eal  yields  baid,  tallowy  butterfat,  light  m  color  and 
poor  n  flavor.   Excessive  amount  of  cottonseed  meal  may  be  poison- 
ous to  the  animal.    If  dairy  cows  are  fed  moderate  aUowances  m  a 
properl    balanced  ration  no  harmful  results  ensue.    T^ie  quality  o 
the  product  is  not  impared  but  may  even  be  improved  if  the  other 
feeds  tend  to  produce  a  soft  butter.    A  safe  maximum  allowance  of 
cottonseed  meal  per  cow  per  day  is  four  pounds  and  the  gram  mix- 
ture not  over  one-third  cottonseed  meal.  ,     ^  , 

Corn  silage,  roots,  pasture  grass,  leguminous  hay.  wheat  bran, 
and  linseed  meal  are  laxatives  and  should  not  form  the  entire 
ration  Linseed  meal,  while  a  perfectly  safe  feed,  is  so  laxative  m  its 
nature  that  as  a  general  rule,  is  should  not  be  fed  in  such  amounts 
as  to  give  more  than  a  pound  and  a  half  to  each  cow  daily  Op- 
Dosite  in  effect  to  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal  tends  to  produce  a 
■  soft  butter  fat,  and  is  best  adapted  to  rations  lacking  m  succulent 
roughage.  The  following  are  given  as  examples  of  unhealthful  and 
healthful  rations: 

Vnliealthful  Ration— Too  Constipating 


Food  Requirements. 


1,000  pound  cow,  20  pounds  4%  milk 

10  pounds  timothy  hay  supplies,  . . 
15     pounds  corn  stover.   ■  

3  5  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal,   

2.5  pounds  cottonseed  meal  

Total  food  supplies  


Pounds 
Protein. 


1.50 


.21 
.27 
.16 


Therms 
Energy. 


12.00 


1.52 


3.33 
3.98 
2.25 
2.11 


Cost. 


$0.09 
.OS 
.042 
.05 


11. 9S  ' 


$0,242 
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The  foregoing  ration  would  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
animal,  even  though  it  does  supply  enough  nourishment.  The  feeds 
are  all  so  constipating  in  this  nature  that  the  effects  upon  the  ali- 
mentary tract  would  be  injurious.  The  following  ration  is  equally 
bad  but  m  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  being  too  laxative. 

Unhealthful  Ration — Too  Laxative 


Food  Requirements. 


10      pounds  clover  hay  supplies,  . 

35      pounds  corn  silage  supplies,  . 
2.25  pounds  wheat  bran  supplies, 
1.00  pound  ground  oats  supplies, 
1.2S  pounds  linseed  meal  supplies. 

Total  food  supplied  


Therms 
Energy. 


3.47 
5.78 
1.08 
.66 
.99 


11.98 


Cost. 


$0.08 

.m 

.032 
.015 
.026 


$0,223 


This  ration  is  so  largely  made  up  of  laxative  feeds  that  it  would 
most  certainly  be  an  ill-advised  combination  to  feed  milk  cows,  un- 
less it  were  upon  special  occasions.  A  liappy  means  betwixt  ex- 
tremes so  far  as  laxative  and  constipating  feeds  are  concerned  is 
desirable. 

Healthful  Ration 


Food  Requirements. 


1,000  pound  cow,  20  pounds  4%  milk, 

10    pounds  clover  hay  supplies  

30     pounds  corn  silage  supplies  

2    pounds  corn  and  cob  meal  

1     pound  ground  oats  

.8  pound  gluten  feed  

,  1.    pound  cottonseed  meal  

Total  food  supplied  


Pounds 
Protein. 


Therms 
Energy. 


1.50 


.54 
.27 
.09 
.08 
.16 
.35 


Cost. 


12.00 


3.47 
4.98 
1.44 
.66 
.64 


1.49 


12. oa 


$0.08 
.06 
.024 
.015 
.014 
.02 


$0,213 


This  ration  in  addition  to  being  as  well  balanced  as  the  imme- 
diately preceding  ones  is  more  economical  than  either  of  the  fore- 
going and  is  so  compounded  that  part  of  the  nutrients  come  from 
laxative  feeds  and  part  from  constipating  feeds.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  ration  would  give  better  results  for  less  money  than  would 
the  rations  listed  as  unhealthful. 


Bulk 

For  the  best  results  the  proportion  of  concentrates  and  rouo-h- 
ages  in  the  ration  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  size  of  the 
cow  and  the  milk  yielded.  The  grain  mixture  should  contain  some 
light  bulky  feeds,  such  as  wheat  bran,  distillers'  dried  grains  in 
combination  with  heavier  feeds,  such  as  corn  meal,  cottonseed  meal 
on  account  of  the  physical  effects  of  such  a  mixture. 
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The  amount  of  grain  fed  should  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
milk  the  cow  produces.    Oue  pound  of  grain  for  each  three  or  four 
pounds  of  milk  is  a  good  general  rule.    This  amount  of  gram  m 
addition  to  what  roughage  the  cow  will  eat  up  clean  twice  per  day 
should  insure  economical  feeding.   When  hay  alone  forms  the  rough- 
age the  cow  will  need  about  two  pounds  per  day  per  hundred  pounds 
of  live  weight.    If  hay  and  silage  form  the  roughage,  one  pound  ot 
hay  and  three  pounds  of  silage,  per  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight 
of  animal  is  a  fair  allowance,  the  object  being  to  provide  sufficient 
bulk  "o  satisfy  the  appetite  and  the  feeding  capacity  of  tlie  animal. 
Whether  one  should  feed  a  large  or  a  small  amount  of  roughage  m 
proportion  to  the  grain  allowance  depends  largely  upon  the  com- 
parative price  of  urain  and  roughage.     Should   the  roughage  be 
scare  and  high  priced  then  it  will  be  economical  to  u«e  a  small  allow- 
ance of  it  and  complete  the  ration  with  mill  by-products.    On  the 
other  hand  if  roughage  is  abundant  and  moderate  in  price  it  will 
be  more  economical  to  use  a  liberal  allowance  of  home  grown  clover 
or  alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  in  order  that  the  cost  of  purchased 
feeds  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.    The  following  are  given  as  ex- 
amples of  rations,  one  of  which  is  concentrated,  the  larger  portion 
of  the  nutrients  coming  from  grains;  and  the  otlier  bulky,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  nutrients  coming  from  the  roughage: 


Concentrated  Ration 


Food  Repuirementa. 


1,000  pound  cow,  20  pounds  4%  milk, 

7     pounds  clover  hay  supplies  

20     pounds  corn  silage  supplies  

4.5  pounds  corn  meal  supplies  

3.0  pounds  wheat  bran  supplies  

1.0  pound  cottonseed  meal  supplies, 

Total  food  supplied  


Pounds 
Protein. 


1.50 


.38 
.18 
.30 
.30 
.35 


1.51 


Therms 
Energy. 


12.00 


2.43 
3.31 
4.00 
1.44 
.84 


12.02 


Cost. 


$0,056 
.04 
0.68 
.042 
.042 


$0.22« 


The  foregoing  ration  contains  but  a  limited  amount  of  roughage, 
the  food  requirements  coming  largely  from  grain.  This  ration 
would  be  desirable  only  when  roughage  was  scarce  or  high  in  price 
and  grain  concentrates  comparatively  cheap. 


Bullcy  Ration 


Food  Eepuirements. 


1,000  pound  cow,  20  pounds  4%  milk, 

12    pounds  clo-per  hay  supplies  

3>     pounds  corn  silage  supplies  

5    pounds  corn  meal  supplies  

l.G  pounds  wheat  bran  supplies,  ... 

1.0  pound  cottonseed  meal  supplies, 

Total  food  supplied,   


Pounds 
Protein. 


1.50 

.65 
.31 
.03 
.16 

.35 


1.50 


Therms 
Energy. 


12.00 


4.17 
5.79 
.44 
.77 
.84 


12.01 


Cost. 


$0,096 
.707 
.COS 
.023 
.02 


$0,216 
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The  foregoing  ration  allows  a  liberal  siipplj  of  ronghage  and  but 
a  small  amount  of  grain.  It  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  the  concentrated  ration  with  that  of  the  bulky  one  that  it 
is^  usually  an  economical  dairy  practice  to  .^^upply  a  liberal' amount 
ot  farm  grown  rougliages  in  order  to  minimize  the  amount  of  grain 
that  must  be  purchased.  The  concentrated  ration  cost  ,|  226  per 
day  while  the  bulky  ration  costs  but  .f.216  per  day.  Moreover  a 
ready  market  is  furnished  in  this  way  for  large  amounts  of  farm 
grown  hay  and  silage. 

Variety 

The  ration  composed  of  a  variety  of  feeds  will  usually  give  better 
results  than  when  a  smaller  number  are  employed  even  though  the 
latter  does  contain  tlie  necessary  amount  of  nutrients.    Two  or  more 
roughages  one  leguminous  and  one  succulent  in  character  are  de- 
sirable; while  the  grain  mixture  should  contain  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent concentrates.    Especially  in  the  case  of  high  producin-  cows 
that  are  being  forced  for  official  tests  i.s  it  desirable  to  have  a  variety 
m  the  ration,  although  this  does  not  imply  that  there  should  be 
sudden  changes  m  the  ration  from  day  to  day.    Tn  fact  sudden 
changes  m  the  rations  are  to  be  avoided.    The  better  plan  is  to  ad- 
just the  supply  of  feed  so  that  the  ration  can  be  made  from  two 
kinds  of  roughages  and  several  different  grains;  then  make  no  more 
changes  during  the  feeding  season  than  are  necessary.    The  follow- 
ing rations  are  given  to  illustrate  the  point: 


Ration  Laclcs  Yariety 


Food  Rerniirements. 

Pounds 
Protein. 

Therms 
Energy. 

Cost. 

1.50 

12.00 

21     pounds  clover  hav  supplies   

5.3  pounds  corn  supplies  

l.U 
.30 

7.30 
4.71 

$0,168 
.O'S 

Total  fund  supplied  

1.50 

12.  oa 

$0.2H8 

The  foregoing  ration  shows  that  so  far  as  food  requirements  are 
concerned  they  may  be  met  by  a  single  roughage  and  a  sin<^le  o-rain 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  variety,  however,  the  yield  of  milk  from ''cows 
fed  such  a  ration  would  probably  be  decidedly  lower  than  from 
cows  fed  a  greater  variety  of  feeds.  The  ration  is  expensive  and  the 
cows  would  be  more  apt  to  tire  of  it  than  with  one  of  "reater 
variety,  somewhat  similarly  as  the  human  species  of  animal'^would 
tire  of  a  constant  ration  of  nothing  but  dry  bread  and  salt  pork 
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Ration  with  a  Variety  of  Feeds 


Food  Requirements. 


1,000  pound  cow,  20  pounds  i%  milk, 

10    pounds  clover  hay  supplies  

30    pounds  corn  silage  supplies  

1.5  pounds  corn  meal  supplies  

1.5  pounds  wheat  bran  supplies  

.5  pound  ground  oats  supplies  

.8  pound  gluten  feed  supplies  

.7  pound  cottonseed  meal  supplies, 

Total  food  supplied  


Pounds 

Therms 

Protein. 

Energy. 

1.50 

12.00 

.54 

3.47 

.27 

4.96 

.10 

1.33 
.72 

.15 
.04 

.33 

.16 

.63 

.59 

1.51 

12.02. 

Cost. 


$0.08 
.08 
.023 
.021 
.007 
.014 
.014 


$0,219 


This  is  a  palatable,  nutritious  ration  with  sufficient  variety  to 
prevent  any  flagging  in  the  appetite  of  the  animal.  The  milk  yield 
would  he  well  sustained  from  day  to  day  on  a  ration  having  the 
variety  of  appetizing  feeds  listed  therein.  At  the  same  time  the 
cost  of  the  ration  is  only  •1?.210  cents  per  day  as  compared  with  |.248 
for  the  ration  lacking  variety. 

Cost 

The  cost  of  the  ration  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  for 
the  farmer  who  must  depend  upon  the  returns  from  his  dairy  herd 
for  his  living.  The  market  price  of  a  grain  fed  gives  very  little 
indication  of  its  economy.  The  true  index  is  the  relative  cost  at 
which  it  furnishes  digestible  protein  and  net  energy.  There  are 
many  feeds  on  the  market  selling  for  a  low  price  which  contain  so 
little  food  value  that  thev  are  in  reality  expensive  when  compared 
with  standard  feeds  having  a  higher  market  price.  Tn  making  up 
the  grain  mixture  one  should  combine  those  feeds  which  furnish 
digestible  protein  at  a  low  cost  with  those  furnishing  net  energy 
at*' a  low  cost.  The  final  results  should  be  an  economical  ration 
which  furnishes  the  proper  amount  of  protein  and  energy  and  which 
at  the  same  time  is  palatable,  healthful,  and  is  composed  of  a 
variety  of  feeds.  The  following  table  shows  the  composition,  market 
price  and  the  economy  of  various  concentrates  and  roughages: 

Economy  of  Feeds 


Barley  

Brewers'  dried  grains,   

Corn  meal,   

Cottonseed  meal  ■• 

Distillers'  dried  grains  (corn), 

Gluten  feed  

Hominy  •  — 

Linseed  meal  (new  process),  . 

Oats  

Wheat  bran  

Clover  hay,   

Mixed  hay  

Timothy  hay,   

Corn  stover,   

Corn  silage  


teln 

per 

per 

tn  O 

pro 

>> 
to 

g 

a)  +J 

a. 

3  S 

a 

a  ^ 
% 

& 

^^  ttS 

u 

o 

O  ^"^ 

> 

Eh 

W 

o 

8 

SI 

$1  80 

$23  50 

$2  22 

19 

60 

1  45 

7  64 

2  42 

7 

89 

1  50 

21  40 

1  71 

35 

84 

2  00 

5  71 

2  38 

22 

79 

1  85 

8  41 

2  33 

20 

79 

1  75 

8  75 

2  22 

7 

89 

1  45 

20  71 

1  61 

27 

79 

2  10 

7  77 

2  78 

8 

66 

1  50 

IS  50 

2  33 

10 

48 

1  40 

14  00 

2  93 

5.4 

35 

80 

14  80 

2  :o 

3.7 

34 

85 

23  00 

2  50 

2.0 

33 

90 

45  00 

2  73 

1.8 

27 

40 

22  2« 

1  50 

.9 

17 

20 

22  50 

1  18 
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_  The  digestible  content  of  barley  according  to  the  table  is  low  as 
IS  also  that  of  corn  meal,  hominy  and  oats.    In  order  to  be  satisfac- 
tory in  a  dairy  ration  these  low  protein  feeds  ought  to  be  combined 
with  those  which  are  higher  in  protein,  i.  e,  brewers'  dried  grains 
cottonseed  meal,  distillers'  dried  grains  from  corn,  gluten  feed  and 
hnseed  meal.    Clover  hay  contains  2.7  times  as  much  protein  as 
timothy  hay,  a  fact  which  explains  why  clover  is  so  much  better 
adapted  to  dairy  cattle  feeding  than  is  timothy.    Corn  stover  is  al- 
most equal  to  timothy  hay  in  feeding  value.   The  farmer  who  allows 
corn  stover  to  go  to  Avaste  while  feeding  timothy  makes  a  bad  mis- 
take.   If  he  has  more  roughage  than  is  necessary  to  carry  his  herd 
through  the  winter  he  had  better  sell  timothy  hay,  which  commands 
a  high  market  price  owing  to  the  demand  for  it'for  feeding  horses 
and  feed  the  corn  stover  to  his  cows,  thereby  securing  almost  equal 
returns  at  much  less  cost.  ^ 

^  The  energy  or  fuel  value  of  brewers'  dried  grains,  oats  and  bran 
IS  low.  These  evidently  are  not  fattening  feeds  as  their  heat  value 
IS  low.  On  the  other  hand  barley,  corn,  cottonseed  meal  and  hom- 
iny are  high  m  energy  value  and  are  heating  in  their  nature  Clover 
hay  IS  higher  in  fuel  value  than  timothy  hay  and  corn  stover  nearly 
as  high  as  the  latter.  Corn  silage  has  kbout  one-half  the  food 
value  of  timothy  hay  or  corn  stover. 

The  market  price  of  feeds  given  is"  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  f?tate 
Oollege    It  IS  likely  that  prices  at  other  locations  would  vary  some- 
what, but  probably  the  whole  range  of  prices  would  be  slightly 
higher  or  lower  so  that  the  comparison  of  economy  between  differ- 
ent teeds  will  be  approximately  correct  for  other  locations. 
_  The  cost  of  100  pounds  of  protein  is  high  with  barley,  corn  hom- 
iny  oats  and  bran,  while  it  is  low  with  dried  brewers'  grains 
cottonseed  meal,  distillers'  dried  grains  from  corn,  gluten  feed  and 
Imseed  meal.    Cottonseed  meal  at  |2.00  per  cwt.  is  an  especially 
economical  protein  feed  since  it  furnishes  100  pounds  of  digestible 
protein  for  .fr,.71  the  lowest  cost  for  protein  of  any  of  the  feeds 
mentioned.    Clover  hay  furnishes  protein  at  a  lower"  cost  than  any 
other  roughage  mentioned,  $14.80,  while  timothy  hay  charges  the 
enormous  price  of  U5M  for  100  pounds  of  di-estible  protein  This 
high  cost  of  protein  in  timothy  hay  is  caused  by  the  combination  of 
high  market  price  and  low  food  value.    Tlie  writer  conversed  re- 
cently with  a  dairyman  who  sold  his  timothy  hay  last  fall  and  pur- 
chased alfalfa  hay  in  its  place  at  only  a  few  cents  higher  cost  per 
f\     1^  fr'l""         effected,  owing  to  the  greater  feeding  value 
of  the  alfalfa  hay,  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  the 
end  of  the  feeding  season.  .    .r  ^ 

The  cost  of  100  therms  of  energy  is  found  to  be  lowest  with  such 
concentrates  as  corn  meal  and  hominy.  The  rouffhaf-es  that  furnish 
energy  at  low  cost  are  corn  stover  and  corn  silage  which  is  the  most 
economical  energy  feed  at  .fl.OO  per  ton  to  be  had  furnishing  eneroy 
at  the  very  low  cost  of  only  .fl.l8  per  hundred  therms  of  energy.""^ 

An  economical  ration  evidently  would  be  secured  by  selectin<r 
such  concentrates  as  furnish  protein  at  low  cost  e  g  "cot+onseed 
meal,  gluten  feed,  and  distillers'  dried  grains  and  combining  them 
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with  economical  energy  feeds  such  as  corn  meal  and  hominy.  Then 
as  a  roughage  we  would  combine  clover  hay,  the  most  economical 
protein  roughage  with  corn  silage,  the  most  economical  energy 
roughage.  The  following  examples  of  costly  and  economical  rations 
are  given  for  illustration: 

Expensive  Ration 


Food  Requirements. 


1,000  pound  cow,  20  pounds  i%  milk. 


20  pounds  timothy  hay  supplies, 

1  pound   corn  meal  supplies,  .. 

2  pounds  ground  oats  supplies,  . 

3  pounds  wheat  bran  supplies, 

2  pounds  linseed  meal  supplies, 


Total  food  supplies, 


Pounds 
Protein. 


Therms 
Energy. 


Cost. 


1.50 


12.00 


.41 
.07 
.17 
.30 
.55 

1.50 


6.71 
.89 
1.33 
1.44 
1.58 

11.95 


$0.18 
.015 
.03 
.043 
.042 

$0,309 


The  feeding  of  such  a  ration  as  the  foregoing  is  an  expensive  pro- 
position. Timothy  hay  is  an  expensive  roughage  being  low  in  food 
value  and  high  in  market  price.  Not  only  is  timothy  hay  expensive 
in  itself  but  owing  to  its  low  food  value  it  requires  a  large  amount 
of  grain  to  complete  the  food  requirements  of  the  animal.  Further- 
more, the  grain  mixture  is  an  expen.sive  one,  since  a  considerable 
amount  of  high  protein  concentrates  are  necessary.  Protein  as 
has  already  been  stated  is  a  costly  nutrient  to  purchase.  The  total 
cost  of  the  ration  is  nearly  31c.  per  day.  The  yield  of  milk  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  about' one  pound  of  butter.  This  would  sell  for 
but  little  more  than  31c.  as  the  average  for  the  year.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  with  timothy  hay  as  the  roughage  there  is  a  very 
close  margin  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price 
of  the  product. 

Economical  Ration 


Food  Requirements. 


1,000  pound  cow,  20  pounds  4%  milk, 

10    pounds  clover  hay  supplies  

30    pounds  corn  silage  supplies  

2.5  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal  

.8  pound  gluten  feed  

.8  pound  brewers'  dried  grains,  ... 

.8  pound  cottonseed  meal  

Total  food  supplied  


Protein. 

Energy. 

1.50 

12.00 

.54 

3.47 

$0.08 

.27 

4.96 

.06 

.11 

1.80 

.03 

.16 

.63 

.014 

.15 

.48 

.012 

.28 

.67 

.016 

1.51 

12.01 

$0,312 

In  place  of  timothy  hay  this  ration  uses  clover  hay  and  corn 
silage  which  form  a  palatable,  nutritious  and  succulent  roughage, 
high  in  food  value  and  low  in  cost.  This  roughage  combination  re- 
quires but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  an  inexpensive  grain 
mixture  to  complete  the  ration.  With  timothy  hay  as  a  roughage 
8  pounds  of  an  expensive  grain  mixture  were  needed  to  complete  the 
food  requirements ;  with  clover  hay  and  corn  silage  as  roughage  less 
than  5  pounds  of  an  inexpensive  grain  mixture  are  needed. 
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The  clover  hay  and  silage  ought  to  be  grown  upon  the  dairy  farm, 
and  on  many  farms  corn  can  be  grown  to  furnish  the  corn  and  cob 
meal  in  which  case  over  half  the  grain  mixture  would  be  home 
grown,  leaving  but  a  small  amount  of  concentrates  to  be  purchased. 
The  cost  of  the  expensive  ration  was  31c.  per  day  while  that  of  the 
economical  ration  is  21c.  per  day,  a  saving  of  10c.  per  day  on  the 
feed  bill  for  ea^h  and  every  cow  in  the  herd,  producing  20  pounds  of 
4%  milk  per  day.  Were  the  milk  yield  greater  than  20  pounds  daily, 
the  saving  would  be  correspondingly  increased.  Through  the  use 
of  leguminous  hay  and  cheap  succulence  such  asi  corn  silage,  to- 
gether with  grain  from  corn  it  is  possible  to  go  far  toward  supply- 
ing the  dairy  herd  with  a  healthful,  well  balanced  and  economical 
ration. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  I  think  that  Mr.  McGowan  has  something  to 
say. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  I  am  always  annoying  the  audience  with  an- 
nouncements, but  some  one  has  to  do  that  unpleasant  work.  At  the 
close  of  the  session  this  afternoon,  we  propose  going  out  to  the  new 
Fair  Grounds  in  automobiles,  so  at  the  close  of  the  session,  when- 
ever that  IS  I  suppose  they  will  patienty  wait  until  we  are  throu^^h 
herfr— there  will  be  plenty  of  automobiles  for  vou  to  go  out  to  the 
grounds  and  bring  you  back  before  six  o'clock.  The  people  of  our 
county  and  city  have  spent  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  paid 
the  money  down,  and  we  have  new  buildings  worth  while  seeincr 
and  want  you  all  to  go  and  will  bring  you  back  before  six  The 
evening's  program  is  a  very  interesting  one  and  the  Belgian  Relief 
Committees  have  secured  a  period  at  the  close  of  the  evenino's  ses- 
sion, when  Dr.  Blackburn  will  deliver  a  lecture.  This  is  by  per- 
mission of  the  Deputy  Secretary,  Mr.  0.  E.  Oarothers,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  have  a  little  music  for  the  evening  session. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  number  is  "Economic  Factors  in 
Beef  Production,"  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Tomhave,  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  State  College,  Pa. 

Prof.  Tomhave  spoke  as  follows: 

ECONOMIC  FACTORS  IN  BEEF  PRODUCTION 

By  PROF.  W.  H.  TOMHAVE,  State  College,  Pa. 

This  subject  is  one  that  is  broad  in  scope  and  we  could  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  discussing  the  various  phases  of  it-  but  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  important  factors' that  I  have 
in  mind,  possibly  dwelling  a  few  minutes  upon  some  of  the  chan-es 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  beef  industry  during  the  past  '>5  vea'^rs 

Beef  production  is  an  old  established  practice  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  many  of  you  know.   It  has  been  a  part  of  the  busi 
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ness  of  farming  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  those 
who  have  practiced  it  T  believe  have  gotten  some  most  excellent  re- 
sults in  spite  of  the  fact  that  frequently  they  have  encountered^  dif- 
ficulties and  have  had  competition  that  has  been  keen,  especially 
from  other  sections  of  the  country.  Prior  to  1908,  very  little  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  cost  of  production.  Up  to  that  time 
practically  all  the  experiments  that  were  being  conducted  were 
conducted  primarily  to  determine  the  kind  of  ration  that  would 
give  us  gains  per  head  daily  for  the  ration,  that  would  give  us  the 
greatest  number  of  pounds  of  gain  regardless  of  cost,  but  with  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  feed  and  with  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
lamb  and  the  demand  for  grains  for  human  feed,  it  became  necessary 
to  give  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  production  some  consideration,  and 
since  that  time  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  has  been  done  at  a 
number  of  experiment  stations  as  well  as  by  practical  feeders,  to 
work  out  some  of  the  phases  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  we  are  getting  some  light  on  the  subject,  and  it  is 
remarkable  the  changes  that  the  practice  of  feeding  is  undergoing. 
The  practice  has  been  entirely  revolutionized,  entirely  changed  in 
the  last  five  or  ten  years,  as  I  hope  to  show  you  in  a  few  minutes. 

Another  thing  that  we  should  keep  in  mind  is  this,  that  wher- 
ever beef  production  has  been  carried  on,  we  find  our  best  farms. 
You  have  sections  of  this  State,  go  where  you  will,  in  different  parts 
of  the  Fnited  States  where  livestock  has  been  a  part  of  the  business 
of  farming,  and  there  you  find  prosperous  homes,  land  high  in  value, 
and  the  farmers  have  money  in  the  banks.  Not  that  1  maintain 
that  all  the  money  is  made  out  of  livestock,  but  simply  because  the 
farmers  had  the  livestock,  possibly  as  a  side  issue,  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Their  income  was  not 
from  one  source  alone:  they  were  able  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
land,  increase  the  fertility,  "build  it  up,  make  it  more  valuable  from 
year  to  year  rather  than  have  it  depleted  in  soil  fertility,  depleted 
in  humus  and  reach  the  stage  where  it  ceased  to  produce  in  spite  of 
all  the  commercial  fertilizers  they  care  to  purchase.  1  believe  every 
man  here  will  bear  me  out  in  that  statement. 

Now  we  have  in  this  State,  to  my  mind,  wonderful  opportunities 
for  beef  production.  We  have  natural  resources  that  are  especially 
well  adapted  to  beef  production.  Pennsylvania  is  naturally  a  graz- 
ing State,  a  state  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  roughage,  such 
as  hay,  corn  silage  and  feeds  of  that  character.  Our  problem  is 
not  to  find  a  market  for  grain,  we  have  a  market  for  all  the  grains 
we  produce;  besides  that  we  shap  in  thousands  of  thousand  of  bushels 
of  grain  of  one  kind  and  another  to  feed  our  livestock,  both  on  farms 
and  in  the  city,  but  what  we  want  is  some  means  of  disposing  of  the 
roughage  produced,  keep  it  on  the  farm,  marketing  it  through  live- 
stock and  putting  it  back  on  the  land.  Furthermore  we  have  hun- 
dreds and  thousand  of  acres  in  this  State  being  cultivated  today 
that  oueht  to  be  utilized  in  livestock  production,  that  is  to  say,  put 
upon  those  hillsides  in  these  roujrh  areas  that  are  diflScult  to  till, 
animals  that  would  graze  over  those  areas  and  give  us  the  returns 
from  that  land  in  that  way:  and  the  animals  especially  adapted  for 
work  of  that  kind  are  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 
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The  Pennsylvania  breeder  or  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  has  this 
problem  to  meet;  in  the  first  place,  he  must  have  his  feeding  cattle. 
In  the  past  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Western  markets, 
Virginia  and  other  sections  where  feeds  have  been  produced,  to  get 
our  supplies;  but  what  are  the  conditions  confronting  us  today? 
The  price  of  feeders  is  going  up  year  after  year,  and  the  margin  be- 
tween the  price  of  feeders  and  the  price  of  cattle  is  getting  so 
narrow  that  it  is  difficult  to  continue  in  the  feeding  business  at  the 
present  increase  in  the  price  of  feeding  cattle.  In  1912,  we  were 
able  to  buy  our  feeding  cattle  at  approximately  between  five  and  six 
cents  a  pound  in  West  Virginia,  southwest  Pennsylvania  and  on  the 
Pittsburgh  market.  In  1913-14  we  paid  about  a  dollar  more.  In 
1915  we  paid  about  fifty  cents  more,  and  yet  the  price  we  have  re- 
ceived from  finished  cattle  this  spring  has  not  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  price  we  paid  for  feeding  cattle.  Why?  Simply  because 
the  number  of  feeding  cattle  that  are  being  produced  in  the  country 
today  to  be  sold  as  feeders  to  the  men  that  feed  during  the  winter 
are  becoming  scarcer  every  year.  That  means  that  the  Pennsylvania 
fanner  must  solve  his  problem  by  the  production  of  more  feeding 
cattle  in  this  State.  I  believe  there  are  large  areas  where  that  can 
be  done. 

The  first  thing  we  must  solve  then  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
beef-breeding  herd.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered that  it  was  unprofitable  and  impracticable  under  the  aver- 
age farming  conditions  to  maintain  a  beef  cow  for  the  calf  she 
produced.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  experiment  stations  and  prac- 
tical men  are  now  getting  results  from  their  work  showing  that  it 
is  possible  to  maintain  a  beef-breeding  cow  for  the  calf  she  produces 
and  may  make  a  profitable  source  of  income.  There  are  certain  fac- 
tors however  that  we  must  keep  in  mind  in  beef  production.  In  the 
first  place,  get  the  proper  kind  of  an  animal,  the  proper  type  of 
animal,  one  that  will  utilize  its  foods  to  the  best  advantage.'  You 
cannot  take  any  old  scrub  and  expect  it  to  give  you  good  returns  in 
the  feed  line.  The  dairyman  tells  you  that  is  true  and  the  beef  man 
will  tell  you  that  is  true,  because  there  is  too  much  waste  and  the 
animal  does  not  utilize  the  feed  to  advantage.  So  first  of  all  you 
must  have  a  proper  kind  of  animal.  Then  in  the  second  place  you 
must  keep  down  the  cost  of  feeding.  The  minute  you  begin  to  feed 
expensive  grains,  you  are  going  to  increase  the  cost  of  maintenance 
In  the  third  place,  you  must  keep  down  the  cost  of  shelter  or  the 
investment,  the  capital  invested  in  your  equipment.  In  the  fourth 
place,  keep  down  the  cost  of  labor.  That  is  a  problem  we  must 
meet.  We  must  meet  the  competition  from  the  industrial  centers 
from  the  manufacturers,  and  must  devise  some  scheme  whereby  the 
labor  required  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  furthermore  the 
operations  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  labor  can  be  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  year  and  that  most  of  the  labor  is  required 
during  the  winter  months. 

I  am  going  to  just  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts  brought  out  in 
these  charts.  Five  years  ago  this  last  fall  we  started  an  experiment  — 
I  have  discussed  part  of  this  experiment  before  some  of  you  men 
before, — to  determine  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  herd  of  beef -breed- 
ing cows,  taking  pure  bred  animals  purchased  in  different  sections 
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of  the  State,  all  pure  bred,  and  biiildins^  up  a  herd  by  the  use  of  good, 
pure  bred  sires.  We  were  rather  unfortunate  in  the  beginning  to 
get  cows  the  breeding  record  of  which  we  did  not  know.  In  other 
words,  we  got  some  cows  that  were  barren,  some  that  were  not  regu- 
lar feeders,  and  the  result  was  that  we  had  to  keep  on  culling  until 
today  we  have  a  herd  that  is  giving  us  100  per  cent,  calves;  every 
cow'^in  the  herd  todav  has  produced  a  calf  Avithin  the  last  year. 
Then,  at  the  time  we  started  with  20  pure  bred  cows.  10  Aberdeens 
and  10  Shorthorns,  simply  taking  those  two  breeds  because  we 
found  the  greatest  number  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Then,  m 
selecting  the  feed,  we  found  that  corn  silage  was  being  produced 
in  every  section  of  the  State  and  more  ought  to  be  produced,  so 
we  used  that  as  far  as  the  basis  was  concerned,  and  supplemented 
that  with  cotton  seed  meal,  which  is  high  in  protein. 

I  am  going  to  look  over  this  very  briefly,  simply  calling  attention 
to  a  few  of  the  figures  giving  the  results  of  the  first  three  winters 
work.  I  did  not  have  time  to  compile  the  data  for  the  last  two 
winters,  but  the  results  are  more  favorable  than  the  first  three.  You 
notice  that  the  cows  there  received  all  of  the  corn  silage  they  would 
consume  and  consumed  an  average  of  almost  59  pounds  in  lot  1  and 
58  in  lot  2.  Thev  were  limited  to  1  pound  of  cotton  seed  meal  per 
head  dailv.  These  were  mature  cows.  Then  the  average  cost  of 
feed,  corn  sdlaue  at  83.50  a  pound  and  cottonseed  meal  at  ?30.00 
a  ton.  Comparatively  a  small  amount  was  fed  each  day;  even 
though  we  increased  that  to  $40.00  a  ton,  it  would  mean  only  an 
increase  of  one-half  a  cent  a  day,  or  approximately  75  cents  for 
the  winter.  Then  we  kept  a  record  of  bedding  required  for  these 
cows,  charging  straw  at  SS.OO,  which  made  for  each  cow  S4.35  for 
bedding;  labor  at  15  cents  per  hour,  S2.33  for  labor  to  take  care  of 
one  cow.  Value  of  manure  produced,  -^7.32.  That  is  a  fair  average 
of  what  you  can  do.  The  one  thing  you  must  keep  in  mind  is  to 
have  a  good  working  unit,  and  the  same  thing  must  be  true  in  busi- 
ness of  any  kind.  This  gives  you  a  summary  for  the  three  summers; 
length  of  the  summer  period,  210  days ;  and  bear  in  mind  that  where 
you  have  grazing  lands,  you  can  keep  down  the  cost  of  production 
if  you  can  utilize  grass  for  a  long  period,  for  the  longer  the  period 
the  more  favorable  your  conditions.  Interest  on  pasture  land,  land 
for  cow,  ?5.60 ;  for  calf,  33  cents.  Labor  cost,  15  cents  per  hour,  is 
simply  a  matter  of  looking  at  the  cows  occasionally,  seeing  that 
everything  is  in  good  condition  and  salting  the  cows,  80  cents  per 
head. 

Now,  in  that  connection  remember  that  this  pasture  land,  prop- 
erly handled,  will  increase  in  value  from  year  to  year  where  cattle 
are  grazing  over  the  land.  This  same  area  three  years  ago  was  a 
poor,  run  down  pasture;  nothing  has  benefited  it  except  the  cattle 
grazing  over  it,  and  it  is  almost  100  per  cent,  better  today  than 
three  years  ago.  Part  of  it  was  a  coimfield  five  years  ago  and  never 
had  a' bit  of  srrass  upon  it.  Bluegrass  comes  in  naturally  on  lime- 
stone soil.  This  gives  a  summary  for  the  three  years.  ?17.fil  in  lot 
1  and  §17.50  in  lot  2;  .f5.40  interest  on  the  value  of  the  cow.  That 
is  something  you  should  charge.  These  cows  were  purchased  at  ?75- 
SlOO  per  head.  Service  of  sire  charged  at  the  rate  of  S2.00  per  year. 
Interest  on  the  value  of  equipment  and  depreciation,  fl.50  per 
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cow,  making  a  total  of  |33.54  in  one  case  and  .|34.11  in  the  other  case. 
In  return  for  that  you  must  have  a  calf  to  pay  that  bill.  Now 
this  figure  simply  shows  the  first  tliree  years'  work.  You  notice  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Shorthorns,  less  than  50  per  cent,  had  calves; 
the  last  two  years  we  have  had  90  per  cent,  and  100  per  cent,  of 
calves.  The  consequence  is  that  our  results  are  far  more  favorable 
at  the  present  time  than  during  the  first  three  years.  This  gives 
the  weight  of  the  calf  at  time  of  birth  and  the  average  weight  12 
months  later,  671  pounds  Shorthorn  and  588  in  the  Aberdeen  lot. 

Here  is  a  thing  we  must  reckon  with.    This  was  the  value  of  the 
calf  at  12  months  of  age;  100  per  cent,  of  calves,  charging  every- 
thing, pasture  after  four  months  and  the  feed  they  consumed,  would 
cost  I38.2G  (reads  the  table).    In  other  words,  you  must  have  at 
least  70  per  cent,  of  calves  in  your  herd  in  order  to  break  even  on 
this  proposition  at  the  price  that  prevailed  at  that  time,  the  calves 
being  valued  at  $8.00  per  hundred  when  they  were  disposed  of,  and 
when  you  get  down  below  that,  you  will  be  working  on  a  losing 
proposition.    So,  in  figuring  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  beef-breeding 
herd,  a  thing  you  want  to  keep  in  mind  is  regular  breeders,  cows  of 
beef  type  that  are  good  milkers,  cows  that  are  good  milkers.   I  would 
pay  more  attention  to  getting  a  cow  that  is  going  to  give  me  a  good 
supply  of  milk,  and  use  a  good,  pure  bred  bull  of  the  beef  type, 
rather  than  take  a  cow  of  the  extreme  beef  type  that  does  not  give 
enough  milk  to  maintain  her  calf.   We  have  a  cow  in  our  herd  that 
none  of  you  would  pick,  possibly,  as  the  ideal  beef  type,  a  pure 
bred  Shorthorn  cow  giving  lots  of  milk,  bred  to  a  good  beef-bred 
Shorthorn  bull,  and  she  has  the  best  calf  ever  dropped  on  the 
place,  because  she  has  the  food  necessary  to  grow  a  good  calf ;  so  do 
not  overlook  the  element  of  milk  in  a  beef  animal.    The  old  saying 
that  a  beef  cow  does  not  have  to  produce  milk  is  all  wrong;  she  has 
got  to  produce  sufficient  milk  to  grow  that  calf  up  and  grow  him  in 
good  shape  or  she  is  better  off  in  the  hands  of  the  butcher  than  in 
your  hands,  and  very  often  you  can  use  a  cow  that  is  not  of  as  pro- 
nounced beef  type  as  you  would  like,  and  a  good  beef  bull,  and  you 
will  get  a  calf  that,  as  a  commercial  proposition,  is  going  to  grow 
into  weight  quickly  and  will  make  you  more  money  than  a  cow 
that  is  not  a  good  milker  and  is  of  the  extreme  beef*  type.    So  get 
a  good  milk  cow  and  your  bull  as  near  the  beef  type  as  you  can 
possibly  get  hold  of.    If  you  can  get  the  milking  qualities  combined 
vnth  that  beef  type,  that  is  what  you  want. 

I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  chart;  this  simply 
gives  the  results  of  fattening  the  calves  of  that  herd  the  first  year 
(reads  the  table). 

A  Member:    What  was  the  age  of  those  calves? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  Running  around  twenty  months  when  they 
were  sold.  This  year  we  just  disposed  of  our  calves  out  of  this  lot 
from  this  same  breeding,  and  the  calves  sold  right  on  the  place  at 
19.50  a  hundred,  right  in  the  barnyard,  fed  and  watered  at  night 
and  weighed  at  seven  the  next  morning;  we  sold  them  at  9^  cents, 
averaging  a  little  over  .fOO.OO  per  head,  when  they  were  IS  months 
of  age,  nursed  the  calves  until  they  were  8  months  of  age,  then 
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they  went  on  pasture  the  balance  of  the  summer,  and  last  fall  we 
put  them  in  the  feeding  lot,  fed  them  160  days,  and  they  received 
corn  silage,  corn  meal  and  cottonseed  meal,  and  returned  a  very 
substantial  profit.  Now  I  want  to  just  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  rations  in  steer  feeding. 

The  chart  I  have  here  covers  our  last  year's  work.  That  is  one 
of  the  problems  we  must  meet,  namely,  the  rations  to  feed  our  cattle 
in  the  feed  lot.  The  steers  were  divided  into  three  different  lots, 
or  five  different  lots,  I  should  say.  Owr  experiments  up  to  the  last 
few  years  indicated  that  whenever  we  fed  a  large  amount  of  rough- 
age, made  up  largely  of  corn  silage  during  the  early  part  of  the 
feeding  period,  supplemented  with  grain  the  latter  part  of  the  feed- 
ing period,  and  cotton  seed  meal  throughout  the,  entire  feeding 
period,  that  gave  us  the  greatest  returns;  so  here  Ave  have  what 
we  commonly  call  the  Pennsylvania  ration,  one  that  does  not  in- 
clude corn  silage.  That  does  not  apply  to  everybody,  because  a 
great  many  farmers  are  feeding  corn  silage,  but  it  is  the  ration  we 
fed  a  gi'eat  many  years.  (Reads  from  the  chart).  This  is  the 
average  amount  of  feed  consumed  during  the  entire  feeding  period. 
This  lot  over  here  gives  the  average  weight,  sliowing  that  they 
weighed  approximately  900  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  valuation  was  as  follows:  (Reads  table  showing  con- 
sumption of  feed  by  each  lot  and  table  valuation).  You  will  notice 
that  immediately  after  grain  was  added  to  the  ration,  the  amount 
of  corn  silage  consumed  dropped.  The  lot  of  cattle  receiving  corn 
silage  and  cottonseed  meal  made  heavier  daily  gains  than  any  other 
cattle  in  there.  (Reads  table  showing  cost  of  feed  for  pork).  This 
shows  that  wherever  a  large  amount  of  silage  is  fed  and  is  the 
principal  feed,  the  animal  utilizes  it  so  that  there  is  nothing  thrown 
off  that  can  be  utilized  by  hogs.  This  shows  that  we  have  got  to 
change  our  system  of  feeding. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  the  feeding  of  corn  silage,  sup- 
plemented by  cotton  seed  meal  is  the  system  we  have  got  to  follow 
if  we  are  going  to  make  money.  The  complaint  used  to  be  that  the 
packers  objected  to  silage  fed  cattle.  These  cattle  were  valued  by 
a  commission  man  without  knowing  how  they  were  fed,  and  he 
valued  this  lot  here  within  5  cents  of  the  very  best  lot  of  cattle  we 
had,  and  the  packers  brought  them  and  regarded  this  lot  as  being 
worth  within  5  cents  of  this  lot  here.  These  cattle,  after  they  were 
hung  up  in  the  coolers,  showed  that  this  lot  of  cattle  here  were  as 
firm,  as  white,  as  well  finished,  as  any  lot  of  cattle  there.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  beef  man  told  me  that  he  regarded  this  lot  of 
cattle  equal  to  any  lot  put  in  there,  and  yet  tlipy  never  received  a 
mouthful  of  grain  except  the  corn  silage  and  cottonseed  meal. 

A  Member:  How  much  cottonseed  meal  was  fed  with  the  corn 
silage? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  We  plan  to  feed  at  the  rate  of  2^  pounds  per 
thousand  pounds  of  live  Aveight  for  the  first  200  da  vs.  and  then 
increase  it  to  3^  pounds  per  thousand  pounds  of  live  weight  during 
the  last  forty  days,  because  the  increase  of  an  extra  jiounds  seems 
to  stimulate  it  and  the  animals  will  make  better  use  of  the  silage 
they  receive.     (Reads  table  shoAving  prices  of  feed).     The  only 
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change  you  might  want  to  make  is  in  the  price  of  cotton  seed  meal. 
Our  cotton  seed  meal  was  purchased  last  fall  at  .f3.50  a  ton  and  we 
figured  that  it  was  only  fair  to  use  that  figure  in  charging  the  prices 
for  the  feed,  etc. 

A  Member:   The  price  of  silage,  isn't  that  a  little  low?      .  . 

PROF.  TOMHAVE :  I  believe  it  is.  I  believe  we  ought  to  increase 
the  charge  for  silage  here,  and  yet  a  good  many  people  feel  that 
|3.50  is  a  very  good  price  for  sileage. 

A  Member:    I  think  it  is  too  low. 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  It  may  be  too  low,  but  even  increasing  the 
price  of  silage  to  -fi.OO  a  ton,  our  results  would  be  extremely  favor- 
able, so  far  as  the  silage  is  concerned.  There  is  no  question  about 
it;  I  believe  that  every  man  that  is  going  to  feed  cattle  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  or  any  other,  has  got  to  put  up  a  silo.  He  cannot 
afford  to  feed  cattle  without  a  corn  ssilage,  because  his  cattle  will 
not  make  the  gain  without  the  succulent  feed,  the  use  of  corn  silage 
and  cotton  seed  meal  will  stimulate  digestion  and  give  him  a  greater 
return  than  where  the  silage  is  lacking. 

A  Member:  Would  not  the  addition  of  some  hay  or  corn  stover  to 
cottonseed  silage  improve  the  cattle? 

PEOF.  TOMHAVE :  I  think  so,  I  believe  that  if  we  had  a  little  corn 
stover  or  straw,  wheat  straw  or  any  other  dry  feed  we  care  to  put 
in  there,  it  would  have  improved  the  condition  of  the  cattle  to  a 
slight  extent,  giving  them  all  the  silage  they  could  consume.  The 
experiments  in  previous  years  show  the  use  of  a  small  amount  of  dry 
feed  added  to  the  rations  is  beneficial,  that  is,  the  cattle  seem  to 
relish  or  crave  a  small  amount  of  dry  feed  of  one  kind  or  another. 

A  Member:  How  much  cotton  seed  meal  was  fed  with  the  corn 
silage? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  We  plan  to  feed  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a 
half  pounds  per  thousand  pounds  of  live  weight  for  the  first  two 
hundred  days,  then  increase  it  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  live 
weight  during  the  last  forty  days,  because  the  increase  of  an  extra 
pound  seems  to  stimulate  it  and  the  animals  will  make  better  use 
of  the  silage  they  receive.  Now  the  price  of  feed  we  charge  silage 
at  $3.50  a  ton,  etc.  (Referring  to  the  table  showing  prices  of  feed). 
The  only  change  you  might  want  to  make  is  the  price  of  cotton  seed 
meal.  Our  cotton  seed  meal  was  purchased  last  fall  at  |3.50  a  ton 
and  we  figured  that  it  was  only  fair  to  use  that  figure  in  charging 
the  prices  for  the  feed,  etc. 

A  Member:   The  price  of  silage — isn't  that  a  little  low? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  I  believe  it  is;  I  believe  that  we  ought  to 
increase  the  charge  for  silage  here,  and  yet  a  good  many  people  feel 
that  13.50  is  a  very  good  price  for  silage. 
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A  Member:    I  think  it  is,  too. 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  It  may  be  too  low,  but  even  increasing  the 
price  of  silage  to  |4.00  a  ton,  our  results  would  be  extremely  favor- 
able as  far  as.  the  silage  is  concerned,  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
I  believe  that  every  man  who  is  going  to  feed  cattle  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  State,  has  got  to  put  up  a  silo,  he  can- 
not afford  to  feed  cattle  without  a  corn  silo,  because  his  cattle  will 
not  make  the  gain  without  the  succulent  feed,  the  use  of  corn  silage 
and  cotton  seed  meal  will  stimulate  digestion  and  give  him  a  greater 
return  than  where  the  silage  is  lacking. 

A  Member:  Wouldn't  the  addition  of  some  hay  or  corn  stover  to 
cottonseed  silage  improve  the  cattle? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  I  think  so.  I  believe  that  if  we  had  had  a 
little  corn  stover,  oat  straw,  wheat  straw  or  any  other  dry  feed  we 
cared  to  put  in  there,  it  would  have  improved  the  condition  of  the 
cattle  to  a  slight  extent  given  them  all  the  silage  they  could  con- 
sume. The  experiment  in  previous  years  show  that  the  use  of  a 
small  amount  of  dry  feed  added  to  the  rations  is  a  good  thing,  that 
is  the  cattle  seem  to  relish  or  crave  a  small  amount  of  dry  feed  of 
one  kind  or  another. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  One  minute  before  we  adjourn.  I  see  a  gentle- 
man standing  back  here  and  if  he  don't  get  a  chance  to  say  some- 
thing, it  will  be  bad  for  us  on  the  trip.  I  want  to  introduce  Bob 
Seeds  for  just  two  minutes,  only  two  minutes.  (Applause). 

MR.  SEEDS:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  didn't 
matter  whether  the  Chairman  called  on  me  or  not;  I  intended  to  talk 
anyhow.  I  am  like  the  man  in  Pittsburgh  who  tumbled  from  the 
top  of  a  tall  building  and  fell  all  the  way  doAvn  and  they  gathered 
him  up  at  the  bottom  very  much  bruised  and  dilapidated,  and  he 
had  sprained  his  ankle  and  they  were  trying  to  fix  him  up  and  was 
sympathizing  -ndth  him,  when  he  said  that  it  didn't  make  any  dif- 
ference, that  he  intended  to  come  down  anyhow.  (Laughter).  I 
know  this  is  no  time  to  make  a  speech.  You  all  want  to  adjourn, 
but  if  you  can  give  me  a  future  date,  I  would  like  to  take  this  plat- 
form and  talk  just  for  a  short  time,  not  on  Community  Breeding,  but 
on  Community  Building. 

I  never  knew  such  a  time  in  the  United  States  when  everybody, 
from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other,  wanted  to  talk  Com- 
munity Building.  They  are  at  it  everywhere  and  I  have  become 
very  much  interested  in  it,  and  I  tried,  in  my  own  community,  to 
carry  out  everything  I  have  said  along  that  line.  I  claim  that  it 
is  just  as  much  of  an  impossibility  for  a  man  to  raise  a  razor  back 
hog  and  wear  a  white  collar  as  it  is  for  a  parafine  dog  to  catch  an 
asbestos  cat  going  through  hell.  You  have  got  to  have  things  corre- 
spond. I  heard  of  a  man  raising  razor  back  hogs  down  South — did 
you  ever  see  a  razor  back  hog?  If  you  have,  you  know  you  can't 
see  him  when  he  is  going  this  way,  he  has  got  to  go  that  way  when 
you  want  to  see  him.  Bill  Nye  and  Col.  Smith  were  on  the  plat- 
form at  the  same  time  down  South  and  one  day  they  were  going 
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through  the  woods  when  along  came  a  razor  back  hog  and  ran  across 
the  road,  and  after  a  while  another  ran  across,  and  Bill  Nye  said 
to  Col.  Smith,  "There  goes  the  other  half  of  that  hog."  (Laughter). 
Now  that  man  that  raises  that  razor  back  hog  wears  a  slouch  hat, 
he  wears  one  suspender — and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I 
heard  of  a  man  down  South  who  was  raising  razor  back  hogs  and 
he  sold  them ;  he  didn't  come  to  Pennsylvania  to  buy  registered  stock, 
but  he  went  to  Ohio  and  bought  registered  hogs;  he  took  thejn  down 
South  and  every  one  had  a  peep ;  his  neighbors  came  over  to  see 
those  hogs;  they  leaned  up  against  the  fence  and  chewed  tobacco 
and  talked  about  them  until  they  got  that  man  that  owned  the  hogs 
going,  and  it  wasn't  long  until  he  pushed  the  side  of  his  hat  up, 
bought  another  suspender  and  got  a  little  taller  than  his  neighbors, 
and  he  went  into  town  and  got  his  hair  cut,  got  shaved,  took  a  bath, 
put  on  a  white  collar  and  when  he  came  home  his  own  dog  bit  him. 
(Laughter  and  applause). 

Now  that  is  what  I  call,  not  community  breeding  but  community 
building;  that's  the  way  T  look  at  it,  and  if  you  can  give  me  to- 
morrow or  some  future  time  ten  minutes — not  now,  because  it  is 
time  to  dajourn,  but  if  you  can  give  me  ten  minutes,  I  would  like 
to  talk  to  you  and  tell  you  how  I  look  at  Community  Building  and 
what  I  have  been  doing  to  back  up  everything  I  say.  1  like  a  man 
who  does  what  he  talks  about,  that  is  the  kind  of  a  man  I  like, 
and  if  you  can  give  me  a  future  date  or  a  future  hour  during  this 
convention,  I  would  like  to  have  ten  minutes  and  1  will  ask  you 
.fellows  to  give  me  a  future  date;  like  the  la.dy  in  Ohio,  who  was 
going  through  western  Ohio,  lecturing  out  there,  and  one  night  she 
wanted  to  prove  to  her  audience  how  suddenly  changes  could  take 
place,  and  to  prove  it,  she  said  to  the  audience:  "Why,  to-night  I 
may  be  in  my  husband's  arms  and  to-morrow  night,  1  may  be  in 
Abraham's  arms."  A  fellow  in  the  back  part  of  the  hall  cried  out, 
"Have  you  got  a  date  for  next  Tuesday  night?"  (Laughter). 

(The  session  then  adjourned.)  •' 


POULTRY  SESSION 


May  24,  1916,  7.30  P.  M. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Schultz  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  time  we  opened  our  exercises,  and  we 
will  begin  with  a  selection  of  music  by  Epler's  Male  Chorus. 

The  song  entitled,  "A  Little  Farm  Well  Tilled,"  was  then  rendered 
and  received  with  applause. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  we  have  a  talk  on  the  "Value  of  Free 
Range  for  Poultry,"  demonstrated  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Phillips. 
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VALUE  OF  FREE  RANGE  FOR  POULTRY 


By  E.  L.  PHILLIPS,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  t. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  eight  days  in  Berks  county  last  spring,  and  was  very  much 
delighted  with  the  meetings,  and  I  must  say  that  T  am  glad  to  come 
back  to  the  county.  T  was  so  much  impressed  after  having  spent  five 
days  in  Berks  county  that  1  could  not  help  express  myself  to  the 
people  at  that  time,  and  I  did  say  to  the  farmers  and  business  men 
that  I  had  found,  in  my  opinion,  some  of  the  most  wide-awake  en- 
ergetic farmers  and  business  men  in  Berks  counts'  that  I  had  ever 
found  in  any  county  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  think  that  I  can 
give  you  evidence  why  I  would  make  such  a  statement. 

This  afternoon  I  was  talcen  out  to  the  Fair  Grounds,  which  has 
been  organized  I  believe  within  the  last  ninety-six  days,  and  within 
the  ninety -six  days  these  farmers  and  business  men  in  Berks  county 
have  spent  J?94,0b0.00  in  improvements  and  building,  and  I  believe 
that  it  if?  the  finest  county  fair  in  Pennsylvania ;  so  they  surely  are 
wide-awake  here,  there  is"  no  question  about  it.  And  when  T  was 
asked  sometime  ago  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  speak  at 
this  convention,  I  thought  I  would  enjoy  speaking  of  some  of  the 
things  that  I  felt  were  the  most  needful  along  our  particular  line, 
poultry,  and  that  was  the  marketing  of  the  poiiltry  products.  ^ 

Oh,  I  see  room  for  such  a  wonderful  improvement  along  this  line, 
and  it  was  thought  that  T  would  demonstrate  that  work,  but  T  found 
after  experimenting  some  along  this  line,  being  held  up  until  this 
evening,  leaving  my  home  early  Monday  morning,  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  demonstrate,  so  we  have  switched 
around  a  little  bit  and  decided  that  we  will  illustrate  the  value  of 
free  range  and  the  marketing  of  poultry  products  by  illustration. 

Now  we  have  here  on  the  screen,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  picture 
that  is  not  very  attractive ;  indeed,  it  is  a  poultry  house,  one  in  my 
own  county.  This  picture,  and  one  other  that  will  follow,  are  two 
that  are  not  from  our  own  plant,  and  the  rest  that  we  will  have  on 
the  screen  are  from  our  own,  because  I  have  in  mind  to  sive  you  a 
practical  talk,  and  while  doing  so,  in  talking  of  the  things  that 
we  are  dealing  with  over  there  at  our  plant,  day  in  and  day  out, 
I  think  that  I  can  do  much  better  work. 

Here  is  a  poultry  house,  T  say,  in  Clarion  county,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  miserable  failures  of  many  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Tt 
has  an  abundance  of  cracks  and  knot  holes  and  a  miserable  roof; 
why,  its  an  awful  building,  in  my  opinion,  to  attempt  to  keep  fowls 
in."  You  see  everything,  almost  everything  except  the  foor  of  that 
poultry  house.  There  was  no  lining  in  it,  nothing  other  than  what 
you  see  there,  and  for  a  floor  in  that  building  was  a  mud  hole.  After 
We  have  spent  several  thousand  dollars  in  our  attempt  in  raising 
poultry  at  Vallev  Farms,  the  gentleman  who  owned  that  poultry 
house  came  to  me  and  said,  "I  have  always  understood  and  thought 
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that  you  were  a  keen,  wide-awake  business  man;  but  you  have  made 
one  attempt  that  there  will  be  no  returns  from,  because  I  have  tried 
this  poultry  business  for  a  number  of  years  and  there  is  absolutely 
and  positively  no  money  in  it." 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  drop  the  poultry  house  for 
the  present  and  we  will  refer  to  it  just  a  little  later  on.  Here  we 
have  some  of  the  colony  houses  which  we  use  at  Valley  Farms,  and 
they  have  given  us  very  excellent  results.  I  have  recommended,  in 
speaking  to  the  farmers  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
these  types  of  houses  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  very  profitable  for 
them  to  use,  and  many  of  them  have  accepted  my  advice  and  are 
using  houses  similar  to  these.  There  are  great  advantages  to  those 
who  are  keeping  just  a  few  fowls  and  get  out  on  the  range,  the  fowls 
get  out  where  they  have  clean  soil  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
I  would  not  build  those  buildings  larger  than  twelve  feet  or  twelve 
feet  six  inches  in  length  and  nine  feet  in  width,  not  more  than  five 
feet  high  in  the  rear  and  seven  feet  to  seven,  and  a  half  high  in 
the  front.  If  you  build  them  larger  than  that  you  will  have  trouble, 
possibly  in  hauling  them  from  place  to  place,' and  that  is  the  idea 
and  the  advantage  of  the  colony  houses.  This  picture  is  rather  dim: 
it  just  happened  to  be  in  the  bunch  of  slides  that  I  have  with  me  and 
I  tliought  it  might  be  interesting  to  those  of  you  who  are  interested 
in  commercial  poultry  work.  This  building  is  one  of  our  winter 
laying  houses ;  it  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long.  We  have  these 
buildings  ranging  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  sixtv  feet  long, 
sixteen  feet  wide,  five  feet  high  at  the  rear  and  eight  at  the  comb, 
and  the  comb  is  nearer  the  front  than  the  rear  and  is  six  and  a 
half  feet  high  in  front.  We  will  see  more  of  this  building  later,  as 
we  go  along. 

Now,  friends,  you  wonder  why  that  picture  might  appear  on  the 
screen  there,  but  there  are  several  lessons  in  it.  One  lesson  is— that 
is  the  daughter  of  the  gentleman  who  owned  that  miserable  old 
poultry  house,  and  that  little  girl  at  the  age  jo-a  see  her  there  in 
the  photograph,  said  to  her  father:  "Father,  I  would  have  you  go 
and  consult  some  one  who  is  making  a  success  of  poultry  and  I  will 
guarantee  you,  if  you  will  give  me  equipment  sufficient  to  handle 
those  fowls,  that  I  will  bring  a  return  from  them."  Now  I  have 
had  acquaintance  with  this  little  girl  as  you  see  her  there  on  the 
ground.  She  is  now  a  young  lady,  grown  up,  and  she  has  had  a  love 
for  the  poultry  business  ever  since  she  was  quite  a  small  girl,  and 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  have  found,  for  a 
positive  fact,  that  is  one  of  the  very  essential  things  if  you  are 
going  to  farm  poultry.  Do  not  farm  poultry  because  of  fadism  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  but  test  yourself  first  of  all  and  find  out 
whether  or  not  you  are  adapted  for  the  work  and  whether  you  really 
have  a  love  for  the  work,  and  tJien  you  will  succeed.  If  you  are 
simply  going  into  the  poultry  business'because  some  one  has  told  you 
some  fabulous  story  relative  to  the  earning  power  of  this  work, 
you  may  make  the  mistake  that  many  people  have  made  in  the  past 
This  little  girl  is  in  love  with  the  work  and  T  found  her  just  as 
you  see  her  there  in  the  photograph,  and  T  said  to  her:  "I  would 
just  like  to  have  that  picture  because  I  have  need  of  it."  There  you 
see  her;  she  is  visiting  with  her  fowls,  collecting  the  eggs.    She  is 
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working  with  those  fowls  all  the  while  and  she  really  and  truly  did 
show  her  father  that  there  was  quite  an  earning  power  from  the 
poultry.  It  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  all  their  undertakings 
on  their  farm  at  this  present  day,  and  she  is  controlling  and  she 
has  the  control  of  a  very  nice  poultry  plant  consisting  of  about  five 
hundred  fowls. 

Now,  friends,  we  will  study  the  chick  for  a  little  while.  You 
know  if  we  are  going  to  make  money  from  poultry,  we  will  have  to 
go  in  at  the  very  beginning  and  we  will  have  to  surround  these  fowls 
with  all  the  things  that  are  conducive  to  their  comfort  and  health, 
and  if  we  do  not,  we  are  not  going  to  succeed  as  we  would.  So  now 
we  have  here  on  these  platforms,  while  it  is  not  very  plain  appar- 
ently, I  don't  know  why,  those  fowls  are  two  weeks  of  age  and  they 
are  out  there  on  those  platforms  and  those  platforms  are  on  the 
easterly  side  of  those  buildings.  I  got  a  thought  there  by  observing 
very  closely  some  years  ago.  I  noted  that  those  little  fellows  simply 
had  a  great  delight  in  getting  out  in  the  morning  sun;  they_ enjoyed 
it  wonderfully,  so  we  provide  those  platforms  and  those  little  fel- 
lows are  out  there  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  building.  They  have 
access  to  those  platforms  as  the  sun  is  coming  up.  Then,  on  these 
platforms  we  provide  nice,  clean,  coarse  sand.  Oh  what  a  wallow 
and  plat  they  have  there,  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  it  most  wonder- 
fully. That  does  not  seem  very  much,  yet  I  have  found  in  working 
this  out  in  a  practical  way  at  our  plant,  that  it  is  very  helpful  in- 
deed and  prepares  or  helps  prepare  these  little  fowls  for  the  free 
range  they  will  have  access  to  later  on  in  a  very  short  time  after  that 
is  seen.  Another  thought  relative  to  that  is  this;  they  have  the  play 
in  the  sand,  they  wallow  in  the  sand  and  pick  a  grain  of  sand  pos- 
sibly, and  after  this  play  is  over,  then  the  sand  and  the  accumulation 
from  those  fowls  is  all  cleaned  up  and  taken  away. 

Friends,  I  want  to  say  that  we  must  pay  very  close  attention  to 
the  sanitary  conditions  in  and  around  the  outside  of  these  poultry 
buildings,  and  it  is  wonderfully  helpful,  indeed,  and  if  it  is  neglected, 
there  is  liable  to  be  very  serious  loss  because  of  the  conditions  not 
being  as  sanitary  as  they  should  be.  At  the  age  of  four  weeks,  as  I 
remember,  when  this  picture  was  taken  we  have  another  lesson, 
studyine  these  little  coops.  You  note  there  the  window  and  the 
awning  board  are  up  high  and  the  reason  why  we  have  that  picture 
is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  must  not  only  pay  attention  to  the 
outside  of  the  buildings,  as  we  noted  in  the  last  scene,  but  also  the 
interior  of  the  buildings,  and,  I  might  say,  that  many  of  the  brooder 
houses  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  have  the  needed  sunlight 
that  should  be  in  those  buildings.  At  our  plant,  and  we  are  keeping 
and  raising  thousands  of  fowls,  we  aim  to  have  the  sunlight  getting 
into  these  buildings  as  much  as  we  possibly  can,  and  you  will  see 
at  Valley  Farms  that  nearly  all  the  time  during  the  day,  when  the 
sun  is  shining  especially,  you  will  note  that  we  arrange  to  receive 
the  sunshine  and  then  we  have  the  interior  of  those  brooder  houses 
flooded  with  good  pure  air.  which  is  very  essential  and  very  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  the  fowl. 

A  Member:  What  is  the  elevation  of  that  house  that  you  have 
shown  ? 
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MR.  PHILLIPS :  The  elevation  of  that  house,  the  height  in  front 
is  seven  feet,  I  believe,  if  I  remember  right.  Does  that  answer  your 
question? 

A  Member:    Yes,  sir.   There  is  no  heat  in  "that  house,  is  there? 

MR.  PHILLIPS:  No,  sir,  no  heat  in  that  house.  They  have 
been  taken  away  from  artificial  heat.  This  picture  here  emphasizes 
something  that,  to  the  commercial  people,  will  be  of  interest.  In 
that  building  there  you  notice  it  is  quite  a  large  building  and  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  fowls  in  there,  and  I  remember  when  the  pic- 
ture was  taken  those  fowls  were  eight  weeks  of  age  and  we  did  brood 
in  that  building  at  the  time  that  picture  was  taken,  from  chickhood 
up,  between  five  and  six  thousand  chicks:  but  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  that  was  quite  an  undertaking  and  t 
would  not  advise  it  in  the  hands  of  a  novice  by  any  means,  or  any 
one  who  is  attempting  to  handle  poultry  in  a  commercial  way,  un- 
less they  are  very  well  prepared  for  tlie  work  indeed;  but  my  son, 
H.  H.  Phillips,  took  charge  there,  and,  as  you  see,  those  fowls  are 
eight  w,eeks  of  age  and  but  a  very  few  of' those  little  male  birds, 
possibly  half  a  dozen  or  thereabouts,  but  when  the  picture  was  taken 
there  were  around  about  thirty-five  hundred  to  thirty-six  hundred 
pullets;  but,  as  I  say,  this  is  quite  an  undertaking,  but  it  shows  you 
what  can  be  done  if  we  are  following  our  work  carefully,  and  it  is 
handled  with  all  the  care  needed,  care  that  must  be  bestowed  upon 
this  work.  We  succeeded  very  well  in  that,  and  it  simply  emphasizes 
that  fact,  that  those  things  can  be  accomplished  if  the  needed  care 
is  given.  Now  I  said  we  would  try  and  speak  of  some  of  the  things 
that  are  very  helpful  relative  to  the  free  range  for  fowls. 

Here  we  have  a  picture  that  you  might  think  at  first  sight  is  a 
ratlier  peculiar  scene,  and  I  have  been  asked  frequent! v  if  those 
poultry  houses  there  w,ere  placed  in  a  field  of  stumps.  No,  not  by 
any  means.  Those  poultry  houses  are  placed  in  a  field  that  had  a 
very  nice  start,  vigorous  growing  sod  clover  and  timothv,  and  here 
you  will  note  what  has  been  going  on.  We  just  sweep  over  a  field, 
go  right  back  over  a  field,  keep  moving  back.  Here  we  have  been 
down  in  this  reg^ion  and  see  what  has  happened.  This  heavy  sod  has 
been  trimmed  down  to  the  roots,  so  we  just  keep  moving  back  as 
you  note  there.  Now  study  carefully  what  is  occurring  and  bring- 
ing this  work  out  here  in  a  practical  wav.  Here  we  are  going  in 
another  direction.  Note  here  the  same  thing  has  been  happening. 
As  I  said,  we  are  sweeping  in  another  direction  and  we  go  right 
over  those  fields  with  thousands  of  fowls,  and,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, you  would  be  astonished,  those  of  you  who  have  neve^r  had 
the  opportunity  to  note  the  amount  of  such  an  improvement,  such 
as  nice  tender  grass  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  they  will  consume 
if  they  have  free  access  to  it,  and  oh,  how  conducive  it  is  to  the 
health  of  the  fowl. 

Here  is  the  thought  in  that  picture  that  to  mv  mind  is  very  valu- 
able; you  know  we  poultry  people  have  been  studying  for  quite  a 
long  while  and  we  have  been  writing  and  we  have  been  lecturing 
on  the  construction  of  poultry  houses  to  house  the  fowls  in  the 
Winter  time.  Oh  we  have  spent  so  much  thought  and  we  have  spent 
so  much  work  along  that  line,  and  here  in  the  back  ground,  if  you 
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will  note — I  should  have  called  your  attention  to  that  fact  before — 
but  in  each  and  every  one  of  these  views,  you  will  note  that  we  have 
an  abundance  of  natural  shade.  Listen,  friends,  I  have  found  that 
fowls  will  suffer  as  much  or  even  more  from  the  intense  heat  in 
the  Summer  time  as  they  will  from  the  severe  cold  in  the  Winter 
time,  and  I  would  admonish  you  at  all  times  to  furnish  your  fowls 
an  abundance  of  natural  shade,  and  I  think  as  we  go  along  with 
this  illustrated  work,  that  you  will  find  at  your  farm,  it  is  to  your 
advantage,  if  joxi  possibly  can,  to  arrange  to  supply  that  shade. 

Here  we  have  two  thousand  piillets;  the  youngest  in  that  picture 
is  four  months  of  age  and  the  oldest  is  six  months  of  age,  and  we 
are  certainly  trying  to  keep  one  thing  at  our  plant  that  is  very 
helpful,  and  if  we  do  not  have  it,  we  surelj^  will  fail,  and  that  is 
an  abundance  of  constitutional  vigor,  and  surrounding  these  fowls 
with  what  I  have  already  called  your  attention  to  is  very  helpful  in 
getting  that  vigor,  and  those  fowls  there,  as  you  see  them,  surely 
show  signs  of  vigor,  but  that  is  not  the  pui'pose  for  which  I  have 
that  picture  before  you.  You  will  notice  the  sjunlight  coming  in 
over  there  shining  in  way  back  underneath  the  dropping  boards.  I 
said  you  would  see  more  of  these  large  buildings  when  we  called  your 
attention  to  the  one  in  the  second  picture.  This  is  the  sunlight 
getting  into  the  building.  Here  is  how  we  get  it  in.  One-fourth 
of  the  entire  front  of  our  buildings  is  open,  or  the  upper  half,  as 
you  see  it  in  that  picture  there,  and  we  bave  a  muslin  curtain  down 
there  in  order  that  you  may  see  the  muslin  curtain,  but  that  muslin 
curtain  has  not  given  us  the  satisfaction  it  should  have  done,  and 
in  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  tried  out  an  experiment  so  that 
we  can  now  come  to  you  and  give  you  information  along  that  line 
that  you  can  bank  on  and  that  will  appear  in  a  later  picture. 

Now,  friends,  here  is  a  scene  that  is  something  that  we  need  to 
study;  if  we  stadv  the  habits  of  these  fowls,  if  we  surround  them 
with  all  the  things  that  are  conducive  to  health  and  vigor,  etc., 
and  then  study  carefully,  we  will  learn  many,  many  lessons  by  ob- 
servation, and  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  in  this  wealth.  You 
will  note  that  those  fowls  are  coming  down  those  running  boards 
pell  mell;  they  are  surely  after  something,  there  is  something  that 
is  attracting  their  attention.  Now  the  first  thing  that  thej  have 
access  to  there  is  something  that  I  want  1o  make  a  plea  for  this 
evening  for  the  fowls  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  first  thing  that  those 
fowls  have  access  to  there  is  good,  pure  water.  Good  pure  water  is 
delivered  to  each  and  every  one  of  those  poultry  plants  at  our 
farm,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  make 
a  plea  here  this  evening  for  good  pure  water  just  such  as  we  are 
furnishing  there,  the  very  best  we  can  get,  perfectly  safe  for  any 
home;  that  is  the  very  kind  of  water  that  I  would  .have  you  furnish 
to  your  fowls,  and  the  reason  why  I  put  it  so  strong  is  because  so 
many  of  the  fowls  of  Pennsylvania  have  access  to  stagnant,  filthy 
pools  where  there  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  disease  and  death. 
They  have  access  sometimes  to  the  juices  from  the  barnyard,  from 
the  pig  pen,  and  things  that  are  even  worse  yet  that  T  will  refrain 
from  mentioning  this  evening,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  friends,  that 
my  plea  is  that  the  fowls  be  kept  away  from  those  things,  because 
sooner  or  later  we  will  go  to  the  market  with  the  product  of  that 
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fowl,  and  if  those  fowls  ai^e  going  to  have  access  to  these  filthy 
things,  are  we  going  to  the  market  with  that  which  we  should  take 
to  feed  the  consuming  world?  Brother  farmers,  that  is  your  job  and 
my  job,  to  feed  the  consuming  world.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  1 
have  found  this  is  something  we  need  to  give  our  most  careful  at- 
tention. 

Not  long  since  I  was  called  upon  to  hold  an  investigation  of  some 
poultry  meat  that  had  been  tainted  from  such  sources,  and  we  found 
that  poultry  meat  absolutely  and  positively  unfit  for  human  food. 
We  are  so  careful  at  our  poultry  plant  and  we  have  now  had  years 
of  experience  in  handling  thousands  of  fowls,  I  want  to  say  that 
along  this  particular  line  we  are  so  careful  that  eveu  though  a  team 
is  passing  through  those  poultry  parts  and  should  happen  to  drop 
voidings,  it  is  taken  away,  so  that  they  do  not  have  access  to  such 
things  and  do  not  acquire  the  habit. 

Now  here  we  have  in  the  front  of  this  building  almost  a  plank 
over  these  buildings.  There  is  a  green  growing  crop.  At  Valley 
Farm  we  are  not  fencing  particularly,  we  are  not  confining  those 
fowls  to  anything  particularly  other  than  they  must  not  go  over 
on  the  neighbors  land,  so  when  we  begin  here,"^at  the  line  between 
our  farm  and  our  neighbors,  we  begin  and  fence,  come  across,  say, 
for  instance  to  that  poultry  house  there,  from  there  to  the  next 
and  from  there  around  the  cove;  then  we  just  swing  those  fowls  back 
and  forth  and  they  have  access  to  150  acres  on  this  side  and  150 
acres,  or  approximately  so,  on  the  other,  and  that  is  all  the  fencing 
we  are  doing;  and  after  they  have  been  over  on  this  side  consuming 
one  of  the  crops  I  have  called  your  attention  to  that  is  so  needful 
in  the  rearing  of  those  fowls,  then  in  the  next  picture  we  open  the 
fence  and  they  have  access  to  this  crop.  They  dropped  down  in 
here  so  quickly  that  we  didn't  get  very  much,  but  you  will  see  what 
happened  later  on, 

A  Member:  Are  the  walls  of  those  houses  single  board  thick- 
ness? 

ME.  PHILLIPS:  They  are  single  boards  lined  with  very  good 
water-proofing  felt  inside.  I  have  called  your  attention  'to  the 
way  in  which  we  spread  those  colony  houses  out  over  the  farm.  I 
suppose  in  that  view  there  is  possibly  15  acres  there  and  you  see 
the  fowls  have  access  to  the  range,  have  access  to  the  green  crops 
and  surely  it  is  very  essential  to  success.  Now  in  the  rear  there 
we  have  the  old  orchard.    That  was  an  old,  dilapidated  orchard. 

A  Member:    What  is  your  green  crop? 

MR.  PHILLIPS:  Clover,  alfalfa,  oats,  wheat,  most  ianvthing 
that  will  grow,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  On  this  land 
we  have  grown  as  much  as  four  and  five  crops  as  we  will  see  a 
little  later  on,  and  they  do  the  rest  of  the  job.  That  orchard  is  an 
ideal  place  for  those  chicks.  Distribute  those  buildings  all  around 
through  th,e  orchard  and  then  have  a  nice  green  growing  crop  there 
and  then  the  old  orchard  furnishes  the  needed  shade  and  they  fur- 
nish something  for  that  old  orchard  that  has  been  very  beneficial  to 
it,  fertilizing  the  orchard  and  it  is  improving;  it  is  not  ideal  yet, 
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but  I  want  to  say  that  it  would  be  well  if  many  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  would  utilize  their  orchards  for  the  grow- 
ing of  their  fowls.  It  is  very  beneficial  indeed,  providing  that  orch- 
ard has  a  suitable  exposure.  We  have  on  the  top,  at  the  knoll  there, 
we  have  our  breeding  plant;  it  is  absolutely  and  entirely  separate 
from  all  the  rest  of  our  plant,  and  we  are  keeping  there  anywhere 
from  7,000  to  10,000  fowls. 

Friends,  you  can  get  a  thought  there  that  I  will  say  to  you  is 
very  valuable  indeed.  Why  have  all  those  eggs?  On  these  farms, 
even  though  you  are  keeping  only  a  few  fowls,  why  have  them  all 
fertile  when  the  very  egg  that  the  consumer  wants  is  just  the  op- 
posite? Think  of  this  lesson  I  am  bringing  before  you  if  it  is  of 
value  to  you,  and  think  carefully  of  those  colony  houses  and  what 
may  be  done  even  though  you  are  only  handling  a  few  fowls.  There 
is  the  land  after  the  harvesters  completed  the  harvesting  of  the 
crop,  and  it  did  not  take  them  very  long  to  do  it.  Thousands  of 
fowls  can  trim  a  crop  pretty  quickly.  They  took  in  all  they  could 
with  the  camera,  and  I  presume  there  might  be  35  or  40  acres  in 
that  scene.  This  is  all  green  growing  crops  through  here  and  out 
here  and  along  here  is  one  of  those  large  houses  and  so  on  around, 
and  they  do  the  harvesting  and  then  are  swung  back,  and  so  the 
work  goes  on.  After  the  harvester  then  comes  the  plow.  We  must 
be  very  careful  of  the  soil  where  we  are  keeping  fowls  as  we  are 
on  this  land,  keeping  thousands  of  them,  and  we  have  been  in  the 
work  now  for  quite  a  number  of  years  and  the  unexpected  has 
never  happened  and  we  propose  to  try  and  keep  it  in  that  way. 
This  soil  then  is  all  turned  over.  The  plow  has  just  finished  the 
job  here,  even  underneath  the  portion  of  the  building  that  the 
fowls  have  access  to ;  it  is  all  turned  over  and  that  soil  is  all  sweet- 
ened and  the  crop  is  grown  and  the  work  continued. 

This  is  a  picture  that  is  possibly  not  as  clear  as  I  would  have  it, 
but  I  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  had  some  trouble  with 
muslin  curtains,  and  I  think  sometimes  that  we  have  expected  the 
muslin  curtain  to  do  a  little  too  much  for  us.  Friends,  we  found 
this  trouble  in  those  buildings  sometimes  when  we  had  the  southerly 
storm  and  the  southeasterly  storm  and  the  southwesterly  storm,  as 
we  have  over  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  I  learned,  after 
working  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  in  this  part  of  the  State,  that 
you  have  them  down  here  also.  The  trouble  is  sometimes  the  storm 
would  beat  through  those  muslin  curtains  and  we  would  have  mois- 
ture inside  the  building,  and  I  absolutely  will  not  have  moisture  in- 
side of  my  poultry  house,  so  we  set  about  trying  to  prevent  this,  and 
then  sometimes  those  buildings  are  closed  down  on  these  dark,  dis- 
mal days  and  we  have  a  change  of  temperature  and  there  is  where 
we  must  be  on  the  job  and  everlastingly  keeping  after  this  thing,  and 
here  is  what  helped  us  out  wonderfully  and  we  have  eliminated,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  muslin  curtains— a  .sort  of  baffle  board  in  those 
windows.  In  the  central  part  we  have  glass,  and  then  a  board  slop- 
ing back  as  you  see,  and  it  gave  us  better  light,  better  ventilation, 
considerably  so,  and  we  were  not  using  the  muslin  curtain  at  all, 
and  we  absolutely  and  positively  beat  the  storm,  it  had  to  stay  out. 
This  last  winter'  was  one  of  the  hardest  winters,  I  think,  for  the 
poultry  men  to  handle  things  we  have  ever  experienced,  and  such 
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extreme  changes.  Oh,  it  kept  up  very  busy  indeed,  and  you  know 
we  could  control  the  temperature  of  those  buildings  much  better 
wdth  that  arrangement  than  we  ever  could  with  the  muslin  curtain, 
and  the  beauty  of  it  was  that  we  did  not  need  to  use  the  muslin,  cur- 
tain nearly  as  much  as  we  have  used  it  before,  so  that  is  offered  for 
your  benefit  also.  We  have  given  some  thought  to  some  of  the 
things  v/hich  in  my  mind  are  very  helpful  in  producing  fowls  and 
surrounding  them  with  the  needed  things  I  have  mentioned. 

_  Now  w,e  will  drop  that  thought  for  a  while  and  take  up  the  other 
side  of  my  text,  and  that  is  the  marketing.  After  we  have  gone  to 
all  this  expense  and  after  we  have  gone  to  all  this  trouble  etc.,  then 
we  should  have  returns,  and  if  we  do  not,  we  go  to  the  wall,  that  is 
all.  Then  here  we  come  in  this  scene  with  the  marketing  process 
and  at  our  plant  there  is  the  little  Welsh  pony  coming  in  with  a 
load  of  eggs.  On  the  wagon  there  we  have  2,000  eggs  that  are  col- 
lected at  the  plant,  double-deck  as  you  see  there,  and  the  little  pony 
has  drawn  them  to  the  packing  house;  that  is  his  job  and  he  is  a 
very  busy  fellow  in  and  around  that  poultry  plant,  attending  to  his 
particular  work.  He  brings  them  over  to  the  packing  house  there 
once,  twice,  three  times  daily,  according  to  the  weather  conditions; 
once,  twice,  three  times  daily;  not  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
those  eggs  are  not  allowed  to  be  out  there  in  the  poultry  house  where 
they  should  not  be,  coming  in  contact  with  filth  possibly,  crooks  hav- 
ing access  to  them  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  possibly  starting  to 
debase  and  ruin  that  excellent  egg;  so  I  say  according  to  the  heat 
of  the  season,  they  are  brought  over  to  the  packing  house  as  you  see 
her.  Our  fowls  are  all  one  kind  of  fowl.  We  are  keeping  thousands 
of  fowls  and  they  are  all  one  kind,  and  it  is  a  mighty  job  to  keep 
that  one  kind  right  and  going  as  we  would  handle  them,  and  having 
just  the  one  kind  of  fowl,  we  have  in  the  picture  here  three  distinct 
grades  of  eggs.  We  have  four,  but  the  other  grade  does  not  appear 
here.  But  here,  as  to  size  and  as  to  color,  marketable  eggs,  we  have 
three  grades.  Now  while  those  fowls  are  all  one  kind  of  fowls,  they 
are  all  supposed  to  lay  a  white  egg.  Some  of  them  lay  an  egg  just 
a  little  pinker  than  the  other.  Is  it  wise  for  us  to  properly  prepare 
that  which  we  have  produced  and  gone  to  so  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense about  or  is  it  a  proper  thing  for  you  and  me  to  pack  that  and 
hand  it  over  to  the  produce^'  in  a  haphazard  way? 

And  I  want  to  say  to  you,  friends,  that  everywhere  I  go,  I  find  the 
farmer  doing  that  very  kind  of  thing,  handing  over  his  product  in  a 
more  or  less  haphazard  manner.  Why  we  will  never  succeed,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  after  having  years  of  ex- 
perience in  sorting  those  eggs  up,  if  we  did  not  grade  them  up  and 
use  every  thought  relative  to  this  work,  we  would  never  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  marketing  of  those  eggs  as  we  have  done;  we  would 
have  fallen  short,  wonderfully  and  fearfully.  Yes,  as  to  size  and 
color,  etc.,  we  have  three  grades  of  eggs.  Then  there  is  another 
grade  there,  the  eggs  that  are  possibly  damaged,  under-sized,  too 
small  to  offer,  on  the  market,  they  do  not  appear,  neither  do  they 
appear  when  the  customer  sees  the  package. 

After  we  have  graded  those  eggs  and  packed  them  very  carefully, 
we  have  given,  as  I  have  hinted,  some  very  careful  thought,  and  here 
I  have  an  egg  carton  that  I  think  possibly  I  can  offer  a  few  sugges- 
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tions  that  will  be  helpful  in  a  general        •  .^^^^^^J^^  P^.^^f.^^k 
you  have  seen  it  on  the  screen,  then  we  grade  tl^^.^^^^^Ss  up  and  P^^^^^ 
them  in  these  boxes.    Now  here  is  a  rather  nice,  n^at  attractive 
nacka^e     I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  designed  this  box,  be- 
cause I  am  pilud  of  it.  There  is  a  nice,  neat  attractive  package  made 
??om%ood  paper,  and  to  improve  upon  the  neatness  of  the  package 
unde o5r  eggs  are  al/ white  or  nearly  so  as  we  can  get  theni- 
the  interior  of  that  package  is  a  nice  tint  of  ^^J'  .J^^^^JS 
when  that  egg  is  gi'aded  up  nicely  and  lays  m  that  nice  neat  pacK 
r^e  how  attiactiv?  it  is  and  how  it  brings  out  the  beautiful  white 
of  the  e\    Now  I  say  that  is  neat  and  attractive;  and  ladies  and 
"entlemen  I  want  to  Ly  to  you  that  we  have  found  for  a  positive 
fact  that  it  pays  to  put  these  packages  of  eggs  up  -  as  neat  and 
attractive  a  manner  as  is  it  possible  for  us  to  do  it,  and  i  believe 
that  it  will  pay  any  farmer  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  or  the 
United  States^  I  care  not  what  package  he  is  producing  and  prepar- 
Tng  for  ti  e  market,  it  will  pay  him  to  bestow  all  the  neatness  upon 
th!t  package  that  t  is  possible  for  him  to  bestow  upon  it  and  if  he 
does  such  work  as  that"  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  him  be- 
vond  his  dreams.  . ,  ^     j  ^ 

Now  we  risk  something  more  with  this  package;  P^^^tate  of 
tise,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  There  are  many  farmers  ^^^^^  State  of 
Pennsylvania  who  never  think  of  advertising  at  all  There  are  posi 
tively  m^^^^^^  iu  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  who  never 

vertSe  and  we  have  found  that  it  pays  and  pays  very  well  indeed 
?o  advertise    Listen;  this  last  spring  I  said  to  our  druggist  over 
tL?e  "the  farmers  w'ill  be  needing  the  material  to  treat  their  oats 
foi  smut  there  will  be  quite  a  demand  for  that."   I  said  to  this  drug- 
gist ^'you  have  that  material  on  hand,  advertise  and  the  farmers 
will' know  it  and  I  imagine  you  will  have  quite  a  sale  for  the  mater- 
r.l nrtook  the  suggestion.    Later  on  I  saw  that  man.   He  said 
"Phillips  it  surely  "pays  to  advertise,  because  of  the  advertising  o 
that  materiaL   we   have   sold   jug   full   after  jug   full   of  that 
7,^ff.^p  hn VP  handled  it  until  we  are  blame  near  stunk  out  of  the 
Sre'    It  S  wondertl  what  advertising  will  do."    I  thought  on  that 
box  I  would  have  an  advertisement  on  it,  so  on  the  side  w,e  have 
"E-gs  from  Valley  Poultry  Farms."    There  is  a  mistake  there  that 
has  cost  u?  money    You  all  know  at  the  present  time  because  there 
has  been  so  much  said  of  us  in  the  papers,  etc.,  and  this  advertising 
Tou  know  wi^ere  we  are  and  who  is  operating  Valley  Farms,  but  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  extensive  advertising  you  would  not  have 

^Tima'gined  some  years  ago  when  we  selected  that  name  that  we 
Bossibly  had  the  idea  of  something  fancy  in  our  minds,  so  we  thought 
of  Sat  name,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  If  I  was  naming  hat  and  had 
Sat  advertising  to  do  again-we  have  gone  too  far  with  this  now 
b^it  if  I  had  it  to  do  over,  it  would  be  "Eggs  from  E.  L.  Phillips  & 
£ns'  Poultry  Farms."  On  the  top  of  the  box  I  thought  that  cus- 
tomer would 'like  some  sort  of  a  drawing  card,  and  at  the  top,  I  said 
"Wp  Iflv  white  e-gs."  If  he  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  an 
e^  th^f  was  he  could  read  the  next  statement,  "Produced  by  K  L 
Phillips  &  Sons,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  shipping  point,  Sligo,  Pa. 
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We  have  been  doing  the  very  best  we  could  to  fill  that  package  with 
eggs,  grading  them  up  in  the  very  best  form  possible  for  us  to  do. 
But  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  has  been  a  wonderful  help  to  us 
indeed  to  use  all  this  effort  and  we  have  been  doing  everything  we 
possibly  could  to  fill  that  egg  carton  with  the  very  best  the  world 
can  produce,  and  we  have  been  chucking  into  that  box  all  the 
honesty  possible  to  crowd  into  it  as  far  as  we  know,  and  I  will  say 
to  you  tonight  that  it  has  been  the  best  investment  of  all  the  invest- 
ments of  hundred  and  even  thousand  of  dollars  we  have  ever  spent- 
all  the  honesty  we  can  crowd  into  it.    Then,  after  that  care  is  bes- 
towed upon  that  package,  for  instance,  the  eggs  are  placed  in  this 
package  today,  the  eggs  produced  today  are  brought  into  the  pack- 
ing house  and  this  grading  and  sorting  and  packing  is  all  completed 
and  the  egg  produced  today  is  loaded  on  the  motor  next  morning 
and  here  I  am  myself  with  overalls  and  all  that  going  out  the  next 
morning  in  the  motor  car  with  210  dozen  eggs;  so  we  get  on  that 
motor  car  in  the  morning  before  breakfast— that  is  my  job  at  home 
and  I  have  made  a  great  many  trips  this  spring  and  T  rush  off  to  the 
station  five  miles  distant  so  that  we  get  the  early  express  train 
which  leaves  the  station  at  6.30  in  the  morning  and  the  consumer 
has  that  egg  on  his  table  tomorrow  for  lunch,  and  he  has  been  saying 
to  us,  "E.  L.  Phillips  &  Sons,  come  right  on  with  that  egg,  we  are 
mightily  interested;"  and  today,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  demand 
comes  from  three  states  and  they  are  keeping  us  going  some  and  we 
have  found  that  that  is  a  pretty  good  system  in  getting  it  in  that 
way.   If  you  have  any  to  beat  it,  come  right  along,  because  we  need 
your  help. 

But  there  is  a  draw-back  to  all  this ;  we  always  have  our  troubles 
and  here  it  comes.    Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  E.  L  Phil- 
lips and  one  of  his  sons  and  two  of  our  teams  out  on  the  road  and 
you  wonder  how  that  comes  in  in  the  marketing  of  poultry  products. 
I  will  tell  you  how  it  comes  in ;  it  conies  in  very  well  indeed  This 
load  here,  as  you  see  it— this  picture  was  taken  the  5th  of  April  this 
year,  and  that  road  was  in  pretty  good  condition  at  that  time-  we 
had  just  started  out  there  to  drag  it.   I  wanted  you  to  see  the  condi- 
tion of  the  road  before  we  had  a  drag  on  it  at  all.   The  frost  over  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  had  gone  out  the  latter  part  of  March 
By  the  5th  of  April  we  had  the  road  in  very  fair  condition  That 
road,  ladias  and  gentlemen,  has  been  dragged  up  to  this  present  time 
bj  E.  L.  Phillips  &  Sons  seven  times.    We  have  been  so  interested 
m  this  matter  because  of  things  that  follow,  that  we  have  been  drag- 
ging the  road  for  eleven  years,  free  of  cost.    We  have  received  in 
the  eleven  years  only  |2.35;  and  this  road  that  we  have  kept  in  con- 
dition, IS  a  tough  sort  of  clay,  very  muddv  indeed.    A  gentleman 
said  to  me,  one  of  my  neighbors,  who  used  to  be  opposed  to  a  road 
drag,  "Nothing  but  a  fool  would  use  a  road  drag;"  but  he  said  to  me 
this  spring  "E.  L.,  if  all  the  roads  in  the  countrv  had  been  dragged 
as  that  road  has  been,  it  would  have  been  a  wonder  and  help  the 
farmers  a  whole  lot."    Said  he,  "That  road  would,  during  April 
have  served  the  purpose  of  driving  an  automobile  fullv  60%  to  75% 
of  the  time,"  and  we  have  had  an  awful  wet  muddy  season  over  there 
this  last  April  and  May. 
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We  have  been  dragging  ttat  road  ^^Pl^  ^//j^t 
=crt„"t  ^^e^nnVtrere  _ 

5S  ? 'tiir^ar;„X"u:  go^ead^ndTar^roS 

and  hat  Ford  car,  loaded  up  with  210  dozen  eggs  went  over  hat 
road  wttiiin  an  hoir  after  he  had  dragged  it,  and  he  was  standing 
by  thT  road  and  he  looked  and  wondered  why   the  road  was 
in  a  fear  ul  condition  in  the  morning  and  within  an  hour  and  a  half  s 
time  that  motor  car  returned  and  was  going  through  with  a  load 
of  eg^s  aUTn  to  the  station,  and  he  was  working  alongside  of  the 
road  and  iTaid,  "Come  on,  hurrah,  jump  on;"  and  he  made  a  dive 
and  I  slowed  do'wn  and  he  Jumped  on  that       and  he  w^^^  over  the 
r-ncA     Hp  said   "I  didn't  think  vou  could  get  thiougii.      i  saiu, 
'wearf  go  ng  through  anyhow,"  and  he  said,  "Blamed  if  we  will ' 
and  I  took  thit  fellow  on  to  the  station,  but  that  has  been  the  last 
of  that  dragging  and  it  has  been  a  wonderful  hindrance  to  us  m 
setting  our  eggs  to  the  market. 

In  the  next  township  there  is  a  very  wideawake,  alert  man  there 
a  farmer  he  is  one  of  those  fellows  that  is  doing  things,  and  he 
said  t^  those  farmers,  "Gentiemen,  I  am  going  to  star  my  saw  mill 
omo  ?ow  morning  and  I  am  going  to  saw  out  material  and  give  you 
Serial  sufficient  to  make  and  I  will  pay  for  the  making  of  2o  drags 
Sat  I  am  -oing  to  give  you,  and  all  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  drag  the 
ioads  occasionally  after  a  rain,"  and  I'll  be  blamed  if  those  farmers 
haven't  turned  that  down. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  to  you  there  are  two  things 
tlie  fa  mer  needs  today:  The  one  thing  he  needs  and  needs  badly  is 
to  crowd  ^v^mn  himself  all  the  business  ability  tiiat  t  is  possible 
for  him  to  crowd,  in  order  that  he  may  produce,  as  best  he  possibly, 
can  and  prepare  his  product  for  the  market  and  hand  it  over  to  the 
coSsumingTorld   in   the  best   possible   shape.     Bu    I  believe 
today  that  the  thing  most  needful  to  the  farmer  of  anything  I  know 
S  in  helping  him  out  in  the  marketing  of  his  product  whatever  it 
may  be  is  good  roads.   1  have  kept  that  road  in  suc^i  shape  that  it 
Sum  be  used  from  January  to  January  by  a  motor  car,  twelve 
months  in  the  year,  and  that  road,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  mighty 
help  in  time  of  need.    But  the  thing  we  need  is  good  roads  good 
permanent  roads,  and  we  should  get  them  as  fast  as  we  possibly  can, 
S  next  time  we  have  an  opportunity  to  get  them,  my  suggestion 
to  you  is  to  let  us  get  them.   I  thank  you  for  your  attention.  (Ap- 
plause). 

The  CHAIEMAN:  This  was  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
talk  I  feel  sure  that  in  these  meetings  we  make  a  great  mistake,  we 
have  too  much  of  one  kind  of  food  here,  we  don't  have  enough  variety. 
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I  think  we  ought  to  have  more  music  like  we  had  a  little  while  ago 
and  if  the  gentlemen  are  here  yet,  I  would  like  to  call  on  them  to 
give  us  some  more  before  we  start  in  on  the  next  subject— ^ive  us 
the  same  songs  over.  (Applause). 

(The  music  was  rendered  and  received  with  applause). 

_  The  CHAIKMAN:  I  want  to  announce  that  tomorrow  forenoon 
immediately  after  we  adjourn  the  morning  session,  the  photo<^rapher 
wants  to  take  a  picture  of  us  good-looking  people;  and  he  gave  parti- 
cular instructions  that  the  ladies  should  accompany  the  gentlemen 
out  m  front  of  the  hotel  where  he  is  going  to  take  a  picture  of  the 
Board  and  their  friends,  and  he  gave  particular  instruction  to  bring 
the  ladies.  So,  gentlemen,  you  know  what  is  required,  immediate!? 
after  the  morning  session.  After  we  are  through  with  our  re^^ular 
program  for  tonight,  we  will  have  a  talk  on  the  suffering  people  of 
Belgium;  don't  forget  that;  I  don't  want  you  to  leave  the  Hall  till 
we  close,  we  will  hold  you  here  until  possibly  12  o'clock  (Laughter) 
Next  we  will  hear  from  Prof.  H.  R.  Lewis,  of  the  Departinent  of 
Poultiy  Husbandry,  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  on  the  subject  of  "Modern  Farm  Poultry  Management." 

Mr  Lewis  spoke  as  follows: 


MODERN  FARM  POULTRY  MANAGEMENT 


By  PROF.   H.   R    LEWIS    Department  of  Poultry  Huslandry,  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  "f^rsey 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Agriculture:    It  is  always  a  plea.sure  to  get  back  and  meet  you 
people,  not  only  because  I  meet  a  lot  of  old  friends,  but  also  because 
I  run  into  a  lot  of  people  who  are  mighty  keen  and  mighty  well  in- 
terested in  the  poultry  business.    You  people  appreciate  as  well  as 
I  do  that  times  are  changing,  and  the  poultry  business  now  is  en- 
tirely different  from  what  it  was  five  or  ten  years  ago    If  we  are 
going  to  make  a  go  out  of  it  today,  we  have  ^ot  to  look  at  it  from 
an  entirely  different  aspect,  got  to  look  at  it  as  a  business,  maybe  a 
part  of  a  larger  business,  but  we  have  got  to  look  at  it  as  a  business 
and  there  is  no  time  m  the  history  of  the  world  that  business  has 
been  looked  at  m  the  detail  way  that  it  is  todav.   The  manufacturer 
or  the  merchant  divides  up  his  business  into  a  great  many  different 
groups  and  he  has  it  all  down  to  almost  mathematical  precision  and 
he  pays  a  large  amount  of  money  to  expert  accountants  to  tell  him 
at  any  hme  just  what  tha  different  parts  of  his  business  are  doing 
And  so  It  iG  m  poultry  work,  it  is  coming  more  and  more  to  that 
status  where  we  have  got  to  know  just  what  we  are  doing  in  every 
line  of  the  work  if  we  are  going  to  make  the  most  out  of  it 

Now   as  I  said,  the  poultry  business  from  the  farmer's  stmd 
point  he  has  got  to  consider  three  definite  phases  in  their  broadest 
aspect:   First  those  problems  which  have  to  do  with  production 
and  many  of  them  have  been  ably  and  forcefully  pointed  out  by  Mr 
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Phillips  from  his  own  practical  experience  in  operating  ^^^t  l^rge 
commercial  plant;  and!  secondly,  has  got  to  ^^^i^cern  h  m^^^^^ 
more  and  more  with  the  details  of  distanbntion.    The  middleman 

takes  too  much,  possibly,  of  the  <^o^«^^,e^^^«ll'^y^t^^P  fons^ 
eveiT  dollar  that  is  received  or  rather  that  is  paid  by  t^^e  co^^™ 
forThe  eggs  comes  back  to  the  farmer;  the  rest  of  it  is  ^^ed  m  dxstrv 
bution  aSd  so  we  have  got  to  make  that  one  problem  ^  f  idy,  and 
the  third  problem  has  to  do  with  them  all,  and  it  is  [/^f /  f  ^/A^^^^ 
ness  side  of  it;  it  is  the  consolidated  S^^^'-'^^'IS  2^  .^^^  l''^ZnfJ\n^ 
business  together  for  the  maximum_  amount  «f  <^«^f  ^Jf  ;  Pf^^^^X^^ 
if  we  want  to,  as  many  difl^erent  kinds_  of  products  as  that  poultry 
farm  will  produce,  marketing  everything  marketable  at  the  most 
economical  time,  keeping  records  so  we  will  know  f^^f  ^^/^^^^f^ 
and  considering  the  whole  problem  of  our  work  from  a  business 

'^Ntr^en,  with  the  use  of  the  slides,  if  we  can  have  the  lights 
out  I  am  -oing  to  try,  and  rather  hastily,  but  in  some  detail  m  cer- 
tai^;  special  points,  go  over  some  of  these  things  which  I  briefly  men^ 
tioned,  those  things  which  are  more  or  less  _  common  knowledge  to 
us  I  ^11  iust  mention  in  passing;  those  things  which,  in  the  last 
year  especially,  we  have  found  out  and  come  to  appreciate  more 
and  more,  I  shall  spend  more  time  upon. 

First,  problems  of  production.   The  manufacturer  or  the  farmer  or 
the  poultryman  is  primarily  one  who  makes  goods  to  sell,  and  ob- 
viously we  have  got  to  have  the  goods  to  sell  before  we  can  consider 
problems  of  sellin-    So  production  is  fundamental,  and  the  poultiy 
farmer,  if  he  is  going  to  produce  the  maximum  product  at  a  proht, 
he  has  got  to  consider  that  above  everything  else;  he  has  got  to  be  a 
farmer  and  a  producer  first.   Now.  then,  the  poultry  farmer  is  con- 
cerned from  the  standpoint  of  production  in  maintaining  a  healthy, 
vigorous  flock,  free  from  disease,  in  an  environment  which  is  con- 
ducive to  the  best  production,  and  hence  he  has  got  to  provide  those 
birds  with  suitable  houses,  fresh  air,  plenty  of  sunlight  dryness 
and  plenty  of  room.  Those  things  have  got  to  be  present  if  that  flock 
is  going  to  produce  its  best,  if  it  is  going  to  pay  any  kind  of  a  profit 
on  the  labor  and  the  money  invested  in  the  enterprise;  and  how 
many  times  we  go  around  New  Jersey,  and  T  suppose  you  people 
here  in  Pennsylvania  see  men  trying  to  do  it  without  Paying  any  at- 
tention to  that  problem,  just  as^  the  first  picture  which  Mr.  PhiUips 
threw  on  the  screen,  so  ably  pointed  out. 

Here  is  a  pictuT-e  which  shows  a  house,  not  as  crude  as  the  one 
shown  earlier,  yet  shows  a  faulty  construction,  solid  glass  sash,  no 
adequate  means  of  ventilation-a  refrigerator  m  cold  weather  and 
a  hot  box  in  hot  weather.    That  problem  of  housing  and  Providing 
those  conditions  has  been  largely  solved  by  means  of  so-called  fresh 
air  houses  which  the  next  picture,  1  believe,  will  show,  houses  which 
have  muslin  fronts,  possibly,  some  glass,  and  even  m  some  of  our 
South  Jersey  sections  around  Vineland.  no  muslin  at  all  is  used,  but 
a  heavy  projecting  drip,  so-called,  is  put  out  over  the  front  of  the 
buildin<^  two  or  three  feet  to  keep  drivins:  storms  out.  and  the  birds 
are  kept  under  those  conditions  there  where  they  could  not  be,  pos- 
sibly in  your  own  State  of  Pennsylvania.   Fresh  air.  plenty  of  sun- 
light' and  absolute  dryness  are  the  three  fundamentals  of  that  poul- 
try house. 
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I  want  to  take  just  a  minute  to  go  over  one  or  two  details  of  this 
little  house  you  see  here.  For  a  long  time  past,  some  three  years,  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  been  trying  to  work  out  a  stand- 
ard poultry  house.    We  know  that  in  some  places  and  under  certain 
conditions,  the  exact  type  of  house  will  vary  some;  but  we  wanted 
to  get  it  as  near  standard  as  possible  and  hence  we  worked  out  this 
multiple-unit  idea.    You  see  here  this  shows  a  double  section,  (the 
house  is  40  feet  long) ;  this  is  half  a  section,  coming  from  here  over 
to  the  center,  20  feet,  and  it  is  20  feet  deep,  400  square  feet,  with~a 
capacity  of  100  birds.    It  is  built  on  a  uniform  basis.    The  farmer 
keeping  100  birds  can  build  one  unit;  if  he  desires  to  increase  to  200 
or  dUO  or  500,  he  can  increase  in  the  same  proportion.    There  are  a 
number  of  features  about  that  house  which  will  interest  you  1  am 
sure.    First  one  or  two  details  about  the  plan,  the  shed  roof  con- 
struction; the  most  economical  to  build,  16  to  20  feet  in  depth  •  our 
plans  call  for  20;  it  gets  the  birds  back  awav  from  the  wind  and  ex- 
posure; It  IS  8  or  8*  feet  high  in  front  and  5  feet  hiah  in  the  back 
and  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these  houses,  rangina-  in 
ength  from  20  to  25  feet  in  New  Jersey,  and  we  have  jei  to  hear  a 
kick  or  complaint  if  they  are  constructed  properly. 

One  or  two  details  which  are  of  special  interest' at  this  time  and 
that  IS  the  question  of  maintaining  dryness,  the  question  of  main- 
taining rat-proof  conditions  in  the  house,  the  question  of  maintaining^ 
permanence  and  ease  of  cleaning— that  has  to  do  with  the  details^ 
tbe  foundation  of  floor  construction.    These  houses  on  Mr  Phillips' 
plant  are  elevated.    There  may  be  certain  conditions  which  make 
that  desirable  in  certain  locations  and  on  certain  farms;  for  our 
soils  m  New  Jersey  and  our  locations  there  and  we  believe  in  the 
ma.iority  of  cases,  the  best  results  are  secured  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  money  by  putting  the  house  on  the  ground,  on  a  good  con- 
crete foundation,  putting  inside  of  that  foundation  a  foot  or  10  or 
12  inches  of  cinders,  and  over  that  a  coat  of  concrete  which  is  float- 
finished.    That  foundation  with  us  is  by  far  the  best,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost  and  efficiency.    The  labor  of  cleaning  and  the 
sanitary  feature  is  of  special  importance  in  that  tvpe.   Then  a  thin-^ 
which  T  believe  could  well  be  put  into  every  poultry  house,  is  a  small 
opening  m  the  back,  some  such  construction  as  you  see  here  for 
use  m  eTune,  July,  August  and  September,  when  it  is  exceptionally 
hot  and  we  want  to  do  everything  we  can  to  cool  that  house  off  and 
make  it  congenial  as  possible  to  the  birds.    It  can  be  put  in  when 
the  house  IS  built  or  put  into  old  houses.   By  actual  temperature  test, 
the  use  of  those  ventilators  in  the  back  has  cooled  houses  down  at 
least  11  degrees  below  similar  houses  that  did  not  have  these  ventila- 
tors open.  And  then  the  cost  of  this  unit  construction  will  interest  us 
especially  this  figure  here,  the  cost  per  bird,  which  is  really  the 
basis  for  figuring  the  cost  per  house,  allowing  four  square  feet-  that 
IS  the  cost  for  material,  88  cents  a  bird,  and  adding  to  that  the  cost 
of  labor  whatever  it  may  be;  and  I  don't  like  to  ^specify  the  exact 
cost  of  labor  because  it  varies,  but  assuming  it  is  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  niatenal,  that  brings  the  cost  per  bird  up  to  a  little  over  a 
dollar.    I  simply  bring  out  this  point  of  uniform  couditions  so- 
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called  standard  unit  houses,  which  will  create  an  ^^^f ' 

will  keep  the  flock  happy  and  contented  and  healthful,  as  one  of 

the  fundamental  problems  of  the  producer. 

Now  the  second  problem,  as  I  see  it,  which  confronts  the  producer 
is  that  of  providing  for  his  flock  food  material  in  suflflcient  amoiints 
and  economical  and  of  the  right  character  so  that  he  can  maintain 
that  egg  production  which  he  must  have  if  he  is  going  to  make  a 
profit  from  the  venture.    In  order  for  him  to  intelligently  feed  those 
birds,  he  has  got  to  have  his  mind  pretty  well  made  up  as  to  the 
reason  for  which  he  supplies  certain  definite  feeds,  and  that  would 
naturally  call  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  product  for  whicl>. 
we  are  feeding.    In  feeding  a  laying  hen,  we  have  got  to  maintain 
the  organism,  the  body,  build  up  the  waste  which  is  going  on.  Lhe 
bird's  body,  as  vou  see  there,  contains  over  50%  of  water  over  20% 
of  protein  or  nitrogenous  material,  lean  meat,  etc.,  and  then  tlie 
eo-o-  which  is  the  direct  product  we  are  after,  is  two-thirds  water 
and  over  13%  protein;  or,  as  you  will  see  by  looking  at  that,  about 
a  third  of  the  dry  matter  of  an  egg  is  protein  compounds  or  nitro- 
genous material.  "  If  there  is  a  relation  between  the  type  of  food  we 
must  feed  and  the  character  of  product  which  we  are  after  which 
there  is  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  got  to  feed  that  laying  flock,  it 
we  are  going  to  get  a  maximum  of  egg  production  from  them,  a  large 
amount  of  water  and  also  considerable  protein  or  nitrogenous  food 
material  in  addition  to  a  certain  amount  of  ash  and  carbohydrates 
and  fat,  the  latter  two  being  used  quite  largely  as  energy  formers, 
heat  producers,  they  make  the  heat  which  keeps  the  birds  body 
warm  and  generates  the  energy  which  enables  the  bird  to  move 

around.  „    t  -.       i  v 

Just  how  shall  these  ingredients  be  supplied?    I  do  not  believe 
we  can  do  it  in  any  better  way  than  keeping  before  the  birds  all  the 
time,  in  large,  self-feeding  hoppers,  some  good  standard  dry  mash. 
There  are  dozens  of  good  commercial  mashes  on  the  market.  Many 
of  you  can  go  to  the  grain  store  and  buy  ground  grains  and  mix  up 
a  good  mash.    We  in  Jersey  use  this:    I  don't  know  that  it  is  the 
best  but  it  has  been  giving  us  excellent  results  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  that  is  really  the  test  of  a  poultry  ration.   We  are  going 
to  use  this  mash  just  as  vou  see  it  in  our  egg-laying  contest  at  Vine- 
land'    Variety,  palatabilitv,  economy;  the  prices  you  see  here  are 
not  those  prevailing  at  this  particular  time,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  new  slide  each  time,  so  they  will  have  to  be  taken  subject  to 
price  variation.    Meat  perhaps  is  used  as  the  source  of  animal  pro- 
tein 20%  of  the  dry  mash  being  from  that  particular  source.  This 
material  is  put  in  large  hoppers,  such  as  you  see  here,  placed  in  the 
poultry  houses,  built  right  into  the  building,  none  of  these  small, 
metal  hoppers,  which  are  costly,  require  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
take  care  of  them  and  waste  food.   We  can  build  a  hopper  of  this 
type  get  no  wastage,  get  a  large  feeding  surface  and  have  it  so  fixed 
that'  the  birds  themselves  can  determine  and  balance  their  own 
rations,  because  they  can  do  it  better  than  we  can,  and  then  we  sup- 
plement that  dry  mash  with  a  good  scratch  grain  ration,  feeding  it 
morning  and  night,  in  enough  litter  to  compel  the  exercise  so  funda- 
mental to  health  and  production.   With  us,  we  split  the  grain  ration 
in  two,  and  feed  the  wheat  and  oats  in  the  morning,  because  we  do 
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not  believe  the  birds  need  the  large  corn  diet  at  that  time,  feeding 
only  relatively  small  amounts  in  the  morning.  The  primary  object 
of  that  early  morning  feed  is  exercise.  At  night  we  feed 'a  more 
varied  ration,  containing  the  cracked  corn  and  buckwheat  or  carbo- 
hyclrates,  heating  feed,  which  keeps  up  the  body  temperature  at 
night,  which  is  in  large  part  kept  up  in  the  daytime  by  activity  and 
exercise  which  the  bird  is  induced  to  make. 

Simplicity  in  the  poultry  ration  is  a  big  advantage;  do  not  make 
It  too  complicated;  a  good  dry  mash,  some  variety  and  a  good 
scratch  grain  ration  intelligentlv  fed  will  make  anv  birds  produce 
a  goodly  number  of  eggs.  A  little  feature  which  has  recently  been 
promoted  extensively  but  which  by  some  few,  has  been  known  and 
appreciated  for  sometime,  is  the  value  of  skim  milk  in  feeding  poul- 
try. Those  who  raise  chickens  in  large  numbers  know  the  great 
value  of  sour  skim  milk  in  feeding  young  chicks,  and  we  at  the 
station  at  New  Brunswick  have  been  running  a  number  of  experi- 
ments m  feeding  our  skim  milk  to  laying  hens,  and  we  found  it  a 
very  profitable  practice,  buying  it  in  40  quart  cans  and  feeding  in 
pans  under  the  front  of  the  houses  just  as  we  would  water,  having 
the  pan  fixed  so  that  the  birds  can  not  get  in  it.  and  being  careful 
to  rinse  the  pan  out  carefully  between  each  feeding. 

A  record  of  a  flock  of  birds  wliich  were  fed  skim'^  milk  and  a  flock 
which  were  not  might  interest  you.  This  shows  a  rather  greater 
difference  than  we  find  in  the  majoritv  of  cases,  but  it  is  an  abso- 
lute record  of  two  pens  of  a  100  birds  each;  the  pen  on  the  left 
No.  25,  laying  during  the  year,  8388  eggs,  and  the  pen  on  the  right' 
which  received  skim  milk  in  addition  to  the  uniform  ration  laid 
12,000  eggs;  and  coming  down  to  the  profit  in  the  above  feed,  we  say 
that  pen  No.  25  or  the  no  skim  milk  pen,  paid  f 156.93  profit,  or 
about  $1.50  a  bird,  and  pen  No.  22  a  profit  of  $248.63,  or  a  profit  of 
.f2.50  a  bird,  or  a  difference  primarily  due  to  the  introduction  of  the 
sour  skim  milk  kept  before  the  birds  all  the  time,  of  very  nearly  a 
dollar  a  bird. 

A  Member:  After  you  take  out  the  mortality  and  the  cost  of  labor 
how  is  that  affected?  '  ' 

PROF.  LEWIS:  The  mortality  is  by  far  less  in  the  skim  milk  pen 
and  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  labor.  This  is  not  a  mash 
just  sour  skim  milk  in  a  pan.  We  kept  water  there  just  the  same,' 
but  the  way  those  birds  drink  that  sour  skim  milk— they  drink  it 
ravenously.  Sour  skim  milk  in  our  estimation  is  far  superior  to 
sweet  milk.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  easier  to  feed  because  the  milk 
IS  going  to  sour  anyway;  in  the  second  place,  the  presence  of  the 
lactic  acid,  which  is  only  present  in  the  sour  milk,  seems  to  act  as  an 
internal  disinfectant  or  stimulant,  cleaning  the  digestive  system  and 
keeping  the  birds  physically  fit.  Again,  sour  skim  milk  is  probably 
five  or  ten  times  more  palatable  than  ordinary  sweet  skim  milk  Ex- 
periments at  a  number  of  stations  in  Maine,^  Connecticut,  Rhode  Is- 
land and  in  our  own  work  and  some  at  Cornell,  show  very  material 
advantages  for  the  feeding  of  the  sour  product,  that  is  thick  dabbed 
skim  milk.  These  figures  can  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth  and 
I  might  say  that  m  a  number  of  other  experiments,  if  balanced  up 
with  this,  would  show  an  average  profit  per  bird  where  skim  milk 
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was  fed,  an  increased  profit  of  about  60  cents.   Tins  particular  one 
showed  the  highest  of  any  comparison  we  had.  ^^^  ^ 

^nof  ^dTo^of  Se^trofr  id?a  ^s  TSeve^ything 

?ie  sTm'e?n  i oth  p^ns  an^  i-t  add  to  it  the  ~lk     one  case  I 
I  were  feeding  a  commercial  flock  sour  skim  milk,  i  snouiQ  cut 
meat  scrap  down  to  20%  right  off. 

A  Member :    How  often  do  you  scald  your  milk  dish  ? 

PKOF.  LEWIS:    Once  a  week,  sometimes  twice  a  week    We  riaise 
them  out  with  clean  water  daily  before  the  new  supply  is  put  m. 

Now  we  come  to  another  point,  using  every  possible  f  ort  to  pro- 
videThaT  high  water  content  so  necessary  in  the  bird's  body  mid  the 
we  can  do  that  during  the  _  by 

omiMsleXg  o^n  alfalfa,  anjid^al  type  of 

culfn  s  for  winter  u  e  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  which 
wm  beat  a  mangel  beet.  You  can  get  a  large  yield  per  acre,  the  birds 
Tel  sh  ?hem  and  it  is  a  practice  on  the  better  managed  plants  to  use 
St  tynHf  succulent.  Where  we  find  ourselves  without  beets  and 
cannot  btiy  them,  we  can  go  to  grain  sprouts  from  g-in  oat.  bemg 
superior  Oats  are  certainly  better  than  no  succulent  at  all.  The 
feedTn^  problem  would  not  be  complete  without  saying  a  word  about 
wate^co^ntent,  the  need  of  having  for  them  at  all  times  an  abundant 
supply  of  water. 

A  Member-    Would  it  be  possible  or  liable  to  happen  that  each  of 
the  feeds  of  the  composition  will  be  put  in  separately  and  let  the  hen 
'    eat  that  if  she  wants  it?. 

PROF  LEWIS  •  We  have  done  some  work  along  that  line,  putting 
in  30  hoppers  in  which  we  had  30  different  kinds  of  feed,  oats,  wheat, 
rarlev  buckwheat,  etc.,  and  allowed  the  birds  to  choose  tiie  par  icu- 
lar  in-redients  they  wanted.  I  cannot  remember  exactly  all  of  them, 
but  it\as  been  published  in  a  number  of  feeding  journals  and  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  it.  I  remember  that  wheat  lead  corn  came 
next  oats  next,  barlev  next  and  the  rest  I  cannot  remember  exactly, 
but  the  whole  grains  lead  with  wheat  by  far  the  preferable  gram  the 
Mrds  would  consume  if  given  unrestricted  ability  to  select  from 
among  a  number. 

A  Member:    What  was  the  laying  result? 

PROF  LEWIS-  They  laid  well.  We  did  not  do  it  to  test  produc- 
tion but  more  to  find  out  the  natural  inclination  of  the  flock  to  select 
and  what  thev  would  select.  They  laid  very  we  1.  but  there  was  no 
comparison  between  the  pens  that  had  their  rations  put  m  in  their 
entirety    Leaving  the  feeding  problem  and  coming  to  the  vital  pro- 
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blem  of  production  that  has  to  do  with  the  importance  of  looking 
ahead,  the  importance  of  being  sure  that  plans  are  laid  so  that  five 
years  hence  the  flock  will  be  better  than  it  is  today;  continuous  im- 
provement m  the  future  generations  can  only  be  brought  about 
through  breeding,  therefore  everyone  of  us,  whether  we  keep  a  few 
birds  or  a  lot,  ought  to  have  a  small  parcel  of  land  or  a  number  of 
houses  such  as  you  saw  in  the  previous  picture,  set  aside  from  the 
regular  poultry  block  in  which  special  matings  can  be  made  for  pro- 
pagation or  breeding  purposes,  picking  out  selected  individuals  char- 
acterized by  some  special,  desirable  feature,  and  breeding  from  those 
special  pens  and  not  mating  up  large  flocks  that  we  do  not  need  for 
hatching  eggs;  putting  into  that  pen  or  putting  into  a  few  of  those 
pens,  the  trap-nest. 

A  trap-nest  will  give  a  man  a  wonderful  amount  of  information 
The  farmer  with  a  few  birds  possibly  cannot  afl'ord  to  use  it  and  will 
have  to  use  visual  characterisitics  and  his  own  knowledge  of  birds 
and  their  appearance  to  make  his  selection,  but  the  man  who  is  in  it 
commercially,  who  is  going  to  stay  in  it,  is  coming  to  the  time  when 
he  has  got  to  use  a  trap-nest  more  and  more,  just  as  the  dairyman 
came  to  the  time  when  he  had  to  use  the  milk  scales  and  the  Babcock 
test.  And  then  we  come  to  the  time  when  that  trap-nest  shows  us 
wonderful  results  and  enables  us  to  pick  out  the  hens  that  are  good 
producers,  and  if  carried  through  a  number  of  generations,  it  enables 
us  to  tell  the  hens  which  were  the  mothers  of  high  producing  pullets 
and  the  mothers  of  cockerels  which  tlieniselves  were  the  sires  of  hio-h 
producing  pullets;  in  other  words,  progenv  testing  is  the  thing  the 
poultry  man  is  coming  to  very  rapidly.  The  fact  that  the  ability  of  a 
bird  to  breed  is  going  to  be  measured  by  the  characteristics  found  in 
her  progeny. 

Here  is  a  hen  which  is  familiar  to  a  good  many  Pennsylvania 
people,  a  New  Jersey  bred  bird;  in  one  of  the  recent  egg-layin"-  con- 
tests, a  Columbian-Plymouth  Eock,  which  laid  286  eggs  What  a 
short  amount  of  time  during  the  year  that  hen  was  loafing  When  we 
get  hens  that  lay  up  into  the  200  egg  zone,  we  have  got^ phenomenal 
individuals  which,  if  they  possess  vigor,  stamina  and  vitalify  ou<^ht 
to  be  bred  from,  and  so  I  want  to  emphasize  tliat  point  of  breedinr^^to 
increase  the  quality  in  future  generations.  I  will  give  you  a  little 
history  in  that  connection ;  a  hen  which  possibly  I  have  shown  before 
which  laid  246  eggs  in  her  pullet  year  and  continued  to  lay  heavily 
from  that  time  to  the  present  and  which  has  longevity  and  vi"-or  and 
stamina  and  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  a  line  of  heavy  produc- 
ing birds,  the  highest  one  of  which  has  laid  297  eggs  and  many  of 
them  coming  around  the  same  zone  which  this  particular  bird  here 
occupies. 

And  how  was  that  line  of  heavy  producing  birds  established*?  It 
was  by  selecting  cockerels  from  this  hen,  breeding  them  back  to  their 
mother  and  to  other  high  producing  hens ;  that  is  the  point  The  male 
bird  to  the  poultry  breeder  is  worthy  of  far  more  consideration  than 
we  often  give  him.  We  often  kill  them  off'  after  they  have  been  used 
for  breeding  one  year,  without  any  knowledge  or  effort  on  our  part 
to  determine  whether  the  daughters  from  those  particular  males  were 
good  or  bad.  If  we  can  find  a  male  bird  that  invariably  produces 
high  fecundity  pullets,  he  is  of  inestimable  value  to  keep  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  vice  versa. 
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A  little  story  might  illustrate:  We  bought  a  cockerel  from  a  large  ■ 
exhibition  plant  in^^ew  Jersey  a  few  years  ago  number  ^^  J^Jl^^ 
years  after  we  bought  him,  I  had  occasion  to  look  ovei  a  n^^^^ 
hio-h-Bedi^ree  performances  and  found  a  lot  of  hens  whicli  were  low 
per«c"  a'nd  some  of  these  hens  or  pullets  were  out  o^«o-e  o 
n,ir  heaviest  producing  birds  of  an  older  generation,  and  when  i  came 
?o  trace  thos^e  back,  we  found  there  had  never  been  a  daughter  frmn 
Lt  ma^e  bTrd  number  91,  which  had  lai^d  over  90  eggs  m  a  year.  He 
was  an  excellent  bird  for  carriage  but  he  simply  did  not  posses  me 
power  of  fecSity,  and  if  we  are^going  to  produce  eggs  commercially 
we  havr-ot  to  breed  for  them  as  well  as  feed  for  them.  But  we  do  not 
Tant  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  inherent  vigor  of  the  stock  is 
worthy  of  as  Such  consideration  as  anything  else,  because,  unless  we 
have  tha  inherited  vigor  and  vitality,  the  bird  ^^^^^^t  deve  op  these 
ntbPr  traits  to  the  fullest  degree,  so  we  do  not  want  to  breed  a  bira 
of  this  type  no  matter  what  history  he  may  have  for  wind,  and  we'd 
?Lher  take'a  biM  that  was  not  quite  such  a  pattern  but  which  had 
charactertt^^^        vigor  and  vitality,  a  high  tail  and  a  deep  body 
S  through  in  all  parts,  sprightly  and  not  the  drooping  and 
emaciated  t?pe  which  you  saw  in  the  previous  picture.    That  same 
rndmon  is 'carried  through  its  progeny  which  ^o-e«./;7„ ,  t^^^^^ 
birds  if  they  are  bred  from  the  four  chicks  over  in  the  left-hand 
cort'r  all  of^he  same  age,  and  some  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
all  of  he  same  age.   I  had  occasion  to  go  down  to  one  of  our  colony 
Sooder  houses  the  other  day  in  which  there  were  200  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rod  chicks.    There  were  twenty  birds  under  sized,  small, 
Heeks  old  feathered  slowly,  and  the  differences  were  due  almost  en- 
totheS^ed  ^         so'we  want  to  select  and  cull  for  vigor  and 
vitality  with  the  idea  of  breeding  for  these  character.    We  do  not 
want  toltop  culling  with  the  breeding  pen;  we  want  to  keep  r  ght 
1  in  the  case  of  the  youngsters  through  the  growing  period,  weeding 
out  birds  which  look  like  that  stilly  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel 
in  the  lower  picture  and  like  the  knock-kneed  Rhode  Island  Red  m 
the  upper  one.    It  is  just  a  question  of  taking  the  time  and  putting 
them  into  practicf^the  traits  we  all  know. 

Comino-  to  another  point  in  production,  that  is  the  question  of  pio^ 
paeaUon"  the  hatching  work,  the  farmer  with  only  a  few  eggs  uses 
the  hen    A  great  many  farmers  we  visit  in  New  Jersey  I  know  get 
very  poor  results  with  \he  hen,  simply  because  they  do  not  take  any 
pains  with  her,  do  not  see  that  she  is  kept  free  from  lice  and  do  not 
giVe  heT  a  good  nest;  they  think  she  can  lay  and  hatch  eggs  under  any 
drcumstances,  but  that  is  not  so.   Poultry  management  means  care- 
ful  attention.   The  commercial  man  or  even  the  farmer  using  an  in- 
cubator has  come  to  appreciate  that  if  he  is  going  to  get  good  hatches 
he  has  got  to  take  care  of  that  machine  and  keep  it  m  good  sanitary 
condition,  keep  it  clean  and  working  properly.    We  cannot  let  this 
poultry  business  go  in  a  slip-shod  way,  we  cannot  carry  on  that  prac- 
tice very  long  before  it  is  going  to  have  us  down  and  out. 

In  hatching  work  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  especially  bring  out, 
and  that  is  this  question  of  early  hatching.  I  wil  give  you  a  few 
figures  which  will  interest  you.  For  some  time  we  have  been  discus- 
S  and  advocating  relatively  early  hatching;  we  appreciate  the  fact 
that  Lethorn^  is  hatched  in  April,  probably  in  the  majority  of  loca- 
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tions,  will  come  into  egg  production  about  the  right  time  in  the  fall 
so  that  she  will  lay  fairly  well  in  the  Avinter.  If  hatched  too  late 
she  will  not  mature  early  enough ;  if  hatched  too  early,  she  will  go 
into  a  moult.  There  is  a  time  in  the  poultry  man's  calendar  during 
the  months  of  August,  September,  October  and  early  November,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  older  liens  are  moulting  and  veiy  few  eggs  are 
consequently  being  laid  by  them.  That  is  also  just  previous  to  the 
time  when  the  normal  spring  hatched  pullets  come  into  maturity, 
and  hence  we  are  not  getting  many  eggs  from  them.  It  is  the  slack 
time  of  the  year  as  regards  the  egg  basket. 

At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  in  co-operation  with  some 
ten  farmers  of  the  state,  we  have  been  trying  the  question  of  bringing 
out  a  small  percentage  of  the  pullets  relatively  early,  if  you  are  hatch- 
ing to  get  sires  for  seven  hundred  pullets,  bring  out  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred m  February.    Just  let  me  give  you  a  few  figures  showiuf'  the 
results  of  a  flock  of  February  hatched  birds.    Two  hundred  hens  in 
this  instance  laid  during  the  year  26,000  eggs,  starting  August  Ist 
It  IS  true  they  went  into  a  moult  in  December  and  did  not'  lay  very 
much  during  December  and  January,  but  thev  laid  a  remarkable  pro- 
duction m  September  and  October  and  ,early  November  and  made  a 
good  big  profit  during  those  four  months.  There  is  one  misprint  here  • 
this  profit  average  profit  per  bird  should  be  |2.22.    That  is  above 
feed.    Labor  is  not  deducted  nor  is  interest  deducted.    The  averao-e 
production  per  bird  was  only  1.38  eggs,  but  just  see  what  you  received 
for  eggs  during  the  months,  for  example,  of  August,  September  Oc- 
tober and  November.  ' 
_  Now  what  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  February  hatching^  Eo-crg 
in  the  fall,  when  the  yearlings  are  moulting,  fall  eggs  hrm^ 
prices.    February  pullets  make  good  breeders  the  followino-  spring- 
February  cockerels  make  the  best  breeders;  they  have  time  to  mature- 
the  surplus  cockerels  which  are  produced  bring  high  prices  as 
broilers;  they  go  on  the  market  before  the  slump  in  the  broiler  trade 
is  reached.    The  chicks  make  excellent  growth  in  the  summer  and 
there  are  innumerable  advantages  which  come  to  us  by  puttino-  into 
practice  the  bringing  off  of  some  early  birds.  " 

A  Member:   Is  there  any  advantage  in  June  hatches? 

PROF.  LEWIS:  I  do  not  think  so,  in  general,  for  this  reason 
that  they  come  out  during  the  summer  and  must  be  breeded  during 
very  hot,  dry  weather,  and  it  is  our  experience  that  June  hatched 
birds  grow  slower,  mature  at  smaller  size  and  do  not  make  the  ef- 
ficient individuals  that  the  April  or  May  or  earlier  chicks  do  If  you 
have  got  a  special  trade  or  a  particular  condition,  it  may  be  an  ad 
vantage. 

_  One  or  two  words  about  breeding,  which  is  a  problem  of  produc- 
tion. The  time  was,  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  we  used  to  have  to 
fool  and  fuss  with  a  little  equipment  of  this  kind.  They  are  obsolete 
out  of  date,  not  useful;  they  do  not  give  us  the  greatest  efficiency' 
Then  there  was  the  time  when  we  all  believed  in  the  long  pipe  brook 
house,  and  s^ome  of  us  are  using  modifications  of  that  today  this  b-^in*^ 
an  equipment  in  which  the  heat  is  supplied  in  pipes  underneath^the 
cupboard,  but  recent  developments  have  brought  about  a  type  of  equip 
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ment  much  more  satisfactory,  and  that  is 
stove.   The  coal  burning  brooder  stove  m  our  own 
sponsible  for  brooding  successfully  m  New  J  L^^-LJ^^^You  rarely 
Inroest  nercentaee  of  chicks  the  state  has  ever  known.    You  rareiy 
sTe  alck  of  any%ize  in  New  Jersey  in  which  the  chicks  are  not  being 
brooded  in  the  colony  stove.  This  shows  a  type  we  find  very  popular 
Piirt.  n  all  deflected  heat  from  near  the  stove  to  the  outer  walls  of 
X  Si  ldin'^   the^e  t  a  xmif^      variation  in  temperature  from  very 
hot  to  cool;  the  chicks  can  find  the  temperature  themselves  whi  h 
^eets  fl.eir' own  body  requirements.    These  ^^oves  are  loc^^^^^^ 
buildings  somewhat  of  this  type  that  you  see  here.   The  labor  tern  is 
cut  down  to  a  minimum  and  large  flocks  are  handled,  oOO  to  oOO 
rarely  o?er  500,  successfully.    I  believe  it  is  going  to  revolutionize 
SriouTtry  business  in  so  far  as  the  brooding  work  is  concerned. 

One  point  in  the  production  end,  as  far  as  breeding  is  concerned 
.Tid  that  is  the  great  value  of  bone  in  the  chick  ration.  I  published  a 
drcular  ^shoTtl^e  ago  giving  some  explicit  figjires  dealing  with 
thTt  nroblem  I  simnly  show  here  some  sources  of  bone,  dry  granu- 
ated  rone^ou  can  get  for  about  .|2.00  a  hundred;  then  the  fish 
scrap  i?  you  can  get  it.  is  an  excellent  supply  of  bone,  and  of  course 
there 'is  more  or  less  bone  in  high  grade  meat  scrap. 

A  Member:    Is  there  much  danger  in  feeding  bone  to  chicks? 
PEOF  LEWIS:    A  good,  dry  granulated  bone,  not  fertilizer  bone, 

wM^Thas^eYn  treated,  but  a  good  dry  ^^ul ated  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
can  purchase  as  feed  bone,  I  see  no  danger  at  all  in  feed  ng  it.  1  erti 
i?^..T.  hnnp  n  o-reat  deal  I  imagine  is  acid  treated,  at  least  v>e  una 
that  to  Se'thefase  so  we  specify,  whenever  we  buy  bone  that  it  shall 
be  a  fee  bone  specially  prepared  for  feeding  purposes;  that  is  manu- 
re W  in  much  the  same  way  as  meat  scrap  is  prepared,  rendered 
and  cooked  in  caldrons  and  the  fat  taken  out  under  pressure  and  at 
rwTtemperatiire.  I  believe  in  it  strongly.  There  is  2o%  of  pro- 
Lin  and  23%  of  phosphoric  acid  in  this  dry  granulated  bone  which 
you  can  get  for  about  $2.00  a  hundred. 

A  Member:    How  about  green  bone?        -  . 

p-ROF  LEWIS-  I  would  hesitate  to  recommend  that.  The  labor 
involved,'  the  questionable  quality,  the  fact  that  you  can  get  your 
tods  off  condition,  are  all  things  which  in  my  mmd  generally  tend 
+n  discountenance  it.  But  there  are  men  who  have  relatively  small 
?ocS  who  use  «  as  a  constant  source  of  supply  and  find  it  successful. 

A  Member :    Do  you  feed  small  chicks  potatoes? 

PROF  LEWIS-  No,  we  feed  no  potatoes  at  all  in  our  work,  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  them.  Personally,  T  think  that  potatoes  have  to 
be  fed  with  a  good  deal  of  care;  they  are  rather  starchy  and  a  bird 
^ets  a  -ood  deal  of  carbohydrate  material  anyway,  and  I'd  rather 
feed  beets  than  potatoes,  which  are  of  a  more  sugary  nature.  In 
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this  production  end,  .every  poultry  farm  is  vitally  interested  in  get- 
ting first  full  maximum  number  of  those  pullets,  birds  which  can  go 
into  the  laying  houses,  to  replace  the  older  ones  which  have  passed 
their  usefulness  for  egg  production. 

I  will  just  show  you  a  few  pictures  which  will  cover  the  ground 
Mr.  Phillips  went  over  in  that  connection,  namely  the  value  of  free 
range.    The  commercial  man,  putting  his  birds  in  the  orchard  on  ex- 
tensive areas,  growing  a  rotation  of  green  crops  for  them  and  pro- 
viding shade  and  plenty  of  water  for  them  to  drink,  and  in  the  small 
flocks  there  is  many  a  cozy  nook  in  some  field  or  pasture  where  there 
IS  a  running  stream,  where  colony  houses  can  be  located,  no  fences 
and  where  the  birds  can  run  under  natural  conditions.    In  New 
Jersey  we  have  to  contend  and  fierht  continnally  the  practice  in  our 
suburban  communities  of  growing  chicks  in  confinement  in  back 
yards.    Then,  cutting  the  labor  down  on  the  range  bv  feedino-  in  the 
hoppers,  making  it  as  mechanical  as  you  possibly  can,  in  addition  to 
the  economical  supply  of  a  constant  amount  and'abundance  of  water 
shade,  green  feed,  plenty  of  water  to  drink  and  the  plan  of  havin-  a 
rans-e  over  which  they  may  run,  will  complete  the  producing  problems 
of  the  poultrynaan  m  that  it  will  enable  him  to  have  in  the  fall  an 
abundant  supply  of  good,  vigorous,  husky  pullets  without  which  no 
matter  how  careful  he  is  in  feeding  them  or  caring  for  them  if  he- 
does  not  have  that  foundation  to  start  with,  he  will  not  succeed  in 
making  a  cent  out  of  the  business.  ^ucceea  m 

I  am  informed  that  the  time  is  up  and  I  want  to  sav  in  con- 
clusion two  things:  The  selling  problems,  which  were  the  second 
group  which  I  mpntioned,  that  is  thP  problems  of  distribution,  were 
covered  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  everything  which  he  said  T  put  a  heavy 
O.  K.  to;  more  attention  to  detail,  more  attention  to  a  neat,  attrac- 
tive package  and  a  uniform  product  as  regards  quality  are  the  thin-s 
we  have  got  to  come  to. 

-  I  ^^1^  Tx?.^  announcements:  one  is  regarding  our  esg  lay- 
ing contest  at  Vineland.  Any  of  you  people  interested  in  something 
new  along  that  hue,  address  me  a  postal  card  at  New  Brunswick  and 
T  will  be  glad  to  send  you  all  the  information  T  can.  We  are  puttinc. 
on  a^  three  year  contest,  which  is  not  only  in  e-g  laying  but  in  poul- 
try breeding  asj^ell:  ten  pullets  the  first  year,  kept  tbe  second  year 
pedicrreed  for  two  years:  we  breed  from  them  the  second  year 'and 
the  third  year  put  their  daujrhters  back  into  the  pens,  so  it  is  really 
progeny  testing  and  we  believe  it  will  give  us  a  great  mass  of  n 

eve^'ylT^un  '^'^  ^"-^  «^  ^^^^ 

I  wani;  to  comment  favorably  on  one  thing.  I  have  heard  a  -reat 
deal  of  since  I  have  been  here,  and  that  is  your  rooster  wepk,  the  fact 
that  Pennsylvania  has  come  out  for  the  production  of  infertile  eeo-s 
at  all  times  except  the  breeding  season,  and  that  sets  a  time  at  which 
the  farmers  and  poultrymen  can  separate  the  breeding  males  and 
If  useful  put  tbem  in  a  pen  by  themselves,  and  if  not,  market 
them  and  then  produce,  all  the  rest  of  the  vear,  an  infertile  ejr- 
which  IS  materially  superior  for  market  purpose. 

After  the  rendering  of  more  music,  the  session  adjourned.        ;  • 
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May  25, 1916:  9.30  A.  M. 

Hon.  Clias.  E.  Oarothers,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  come  to  order.  I  took  the  P^jilege 
of  jotting  down  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you  this  morning,  fearing  that 
I  might  neglect  something  that  I  wanted  to  say;  and  on  the  other 
hand?  might  say  something  that  1  did  not  want  to  go  on  record  as 
having  said  as  your  presiding  officer.  T  have  no  apologies  to  make, 
however,  on  this  account. 

Mr.  Carothers  delivered  the  address  as  follows : 


ADDRESS 


By  HON.  C.  E.  CAROTHERS,  Director  of  Institutes. 


We  have  come  to  one  of  the  most  important  sessions  ot  this  ^.ormal 
Institute,  for  the  reason,  first,  that  we  are  going  to  review  to  a  certain 
extent  the  work  of  the  last  season  and  discuss  for  a  short  time  tlie 
work  for  the  coming  year.  . 

Many  of  those  now  present  have  no  doubt  been  regular  m  their 
attendance  at  these  so  called  "Round-ups"  for  many  years.  While 
I  have  attended  quite  a  few  Farmers'  Institutes  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State,  this,  as?  you 
know,  is  the  first  that  I  have  attended  as  your  Deputy  Secretary 
and  Director  of  Institutes.    Your  former  Deputy  and  Director  Mr. 
Martin,  whom  we  are  glad  to  have  with  us  at  this  time,  devoted  a 
oreat  deal  of  time,  hard  labor  and  attention  to  this  work  and 
When  I  entered  upon  my  duties  this  year  in  the  midst  of  the  Insti- 
tute season  I  found  the  work  well  in  hand  and  the  Department 
surrounded  with  a  corps  of  able  and  efficient  instructors,  men,  m 
mv  iudgment,  well  qualified  by  experience  and  practical  knowl- 
edo-e  to  discuss  the  subjects  with  which  they  had  to  do.    From  my 
short  acquaintance  with  them,  my  first  thought  is  that  it  may  be 
hard  to  improve  on  tliem ;  yet  it  shall  be  our  purp9se  if  possible  to 
bring  our  Institutes  to  an  even  higher  standard  of  usefulness  to 
the  farmers  of  this  great  State. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have  a  more  extended  and  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Chairmen  of  the  different  counties  of  the  State, 
and  on  whom  so  much  depends  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
Institute  work  in  their  respective  counties.  T  will  say  to  the  Chair- 
men here  that  I  care  not  what  your  affiliations  might  be  or  your 
politics  are,  nor  what  your  religious  creed  may  be,  we  shall  expect 
of  you,  honest,  energetic  and  efficient  service  in  promoting  the  up- 
building of  the  Institutes  in  your  immediate  locality.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  who  acts  as  Chairman  are  chosen  by  the  Agn- 
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cultural  Society  or  different  Fair  Associations,  I  presume  are  se- 
a  i  ft        v  l'  ^  account  of  your  interest  in  agriculture 

ma  the  Uplift  along  this  line  in  your  communities.  In  accepting 
tbis  position  and  by  virtue  of  which  vou  are  now  here,  you  sigul- 
hed  your  willingness  to  engage  iii  this  work  and  to  do  all  in  your 
power  to  create  sehtilnent,  to  work  up  a  good  attendance  and  ail 
increased  interest  in  the  Institutes  in  your  respective  sectious  and 
bring^  about  in  evfery  way  their  more  general  success.  1  am  not 
tamihar^  enough  with  your  service  in  the  past  to  either  corhmend 
br  crititize;  yet  I  feel  it  is  suflQcient  at  this  time  for  me  to  say  rep- 
resenting as  I  do  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  in  this 
line  of  work,  that  where  and  when  the  Department  feels  that  we 
are  not  getting  your  full  service,  your  resignation  will  be  asked 
tor  and  others  will  be  appointed  in  your  stead. 

Now  it  may  be  well  enough  for  us  to  consider  for  a  moment  how 
we  may  stimulate  and  increase  the  interest  in  our  local  Institutes 
It  may  be  assuming  a  great  deal  on  my  part  in  making  suggestions 
to  those  of  you  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  for  so  many 
years;  yet  I  feel  much  like  asking.  Have  you  done  all  you  could  in 
tne  past  to  thoroughly  advertise  your  Institute  bv  posters  etc  Are 
yoii  m  close  touch  with  the  editor  of  your  local  newspaper?  if  not 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  him  that  he  may  assist  vou  in  get- 
ting your  Institute  thoroughly  before  your  people.  In  this  case, 
as  all  others,  it  pays  to  advertise,  particularly  if  what  vou  are 
offering  has  merit.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  you  are  all  no  doubt  well  known  by  the  minis- 
ters of  your  section,  the  County  Superintendent  of  the  schools,  the 
High  School  teachers,  the  Farm  Bureaus,  if  vou  have  them,  vour 
farm  Agent,  if  possible,  if  you  have  one.  Get  all  these  agencies  en- 
listed m  your  work  in  getting  their  most  hearty  co-operation  in 
tne  work  of  furthering  the  interest  of  agriculture.  Let  us  then 
return  to  our  homes  from  this  Institute  with  a  full  determination 
in  our  own  mmds  that  we  will  take  up  this  work  in  our  respective 
counties  with  renewed  vigor  and  a  special  effort  to  increase  the  in- 
terest and  attendance  at  the  Institutes  to  be  held  the  comincr  year 

We  have  in  Pennsylvania  our  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
tetate  College,  Grange  organizations,  Farm  Bureaus,    with    their  ' 
agents  the  agricultural  press,  etc.    But  at  the  head  of  all  is  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  State,  and  as  I  understand  the 
present  administration  and  knowing  the  present  Secretary  Mr 
Patton,  as  I  believe  that  I  do,  you  will  find  him  ever  readv  to  co- 
operate with  all  minor  organizations  in  the  State  for  the 'further 
advancement  of  agriculture.    Let  us  then  from  the  Department 
down,  members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Societv,  County  Chair- 
men, Institute  workers.  Farm  Advisers,  the  State  College,  Farm 
J^ureaus,  Farm  Agents,  Grange  organizations,  the  agricultural  press 
co-operate  and  work  together  in  absolr.te  harmony  for  the  further- 
ing of  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  great  State  and  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  church,  the  home  and  the  school. 

Now  a  few  words  relative  to  the  work  of  the  past  year:  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  held  during  the  season  of  1915-16  397  | 
days  of  Institutes  with  an  attendance  of  1.^0,808  as  compared 'with  ' 
4:db  days  with  an  attendance  of  162,269  the  previous  season.  Dur- 
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ing  the  season  of  1914-15  we  had       ^VV^^vMo-  of  -^22  500^00, 
while  for  this  work  in  1915-lG  we  had  only  lfO;000-^0-  -^^^ 
ernor  in  order  to  keep  within  the  revenue  available,  wa.  compeiiea 
rrednce  the  appropriations  of  ^he/litferent  Depar^^ments  of  the 
State;  the  Institute  appropriation  being  reduc-ed  f^^^^'^'^J^oJ"^™ 
$40,000.00  for  two  years,  making  our  working  ^^Pf^^^  f  ^^^^^J^^P^^ 
annum  instead  of  ^22,500.00.    Therefore,        J^^Vadvance  o^  the 
in  attendance  for  the  past  season  is  somewhat  ^f.  f 
previous  year.    It  is  mv  hope,  witli  the  co-operation  of  the  State 
SoaM  Of  Agriculture  and  Farmers'  Institute  workers,  to  go  to  the 
next  LeAstaTure  with  a  request  for  .$60,000.00  for  t^^o^y<^^rV'tn  tMs 
rthTs  very  important  work,  and  I  feel  that  if  we  aR  work  to  this 
end  we  will  be  successful.  „  +^ 

You  no  doubt  are  aware  of  the  very  valuable  asset  we  have  to 
agSculture  by  the  State  furnishing  ten  Farm  Advisers  who  work 
Sei  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Aginculture,_  whose  duty  it 
?s  to  a  d  the  farmers  in  the  manner  of  adopting  scientiflc  and  ap- 
is to  aid  tjie  larmeis  take  up  crop  rotation,  soil  building, 
KfR^oftr  ^airy  T^  allots  'branches,  together  with 
nouKrImrnagement  and  farm  drainage,  of  which  there  is  no  greater 
need  for  the  development  of  thousands  of  farms  within  the  State 
The  market  ^ardener  and  fruit  grower  has  been  fortified  m  his 
wfrk  also  the  co-operation  in  buying  and  selling  of  farm  products 
Tas  directed  thousands  of  farmers  as  to  the  best  location  for  mar- 
kPtini  their  produ^    and  home  sanitation  and  household  economics 
is  not  the  le^t  important  branch  in  this  work  as  it  relates  to  the 
health,  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  farm  homes.  _ 

T  do  not  want  to  take  up  much  of  your  time  going  into  details 
as  I  anmecia  e  we  have  a  very  full  program  before  us.  However, 
at  this'time  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  kind  co-operation 
orfheCountT  Chairmen  of  Institutes,  Institute  Lecturers  the 
Faculty  of  tl7e  State  College  and  other  agricultiiral  organizations 
who  unon  my  entering  upon  this  work,  have  offered  every  assist- 
Tnce  po'ss^ble,^nd  I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  will  be  my  effort  to 
contimie  the  bnilding  up  of  this  valuable  educational  feature  of  the 
Department's  work. 

ThP  THAIRMAN-  I  might  add  a  word  in  reference  to  the  work 
yofare^^ng  absolutely  f?ee  and  for  which  you  are  not  compen- 
Lted  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  State  P^^  .^P- f 
hnnk^  an  act  nermitting  vou  to  receive  compensation  for  ttie  time 
books  an  act  Pe^""  ^  'Yet  it  might  somewhat  work  against  the 
LTerest\  of  a^riailt^^^^  Any  man  who  devotes  his  time 

auTrffort  free  of  compensation  along  any  line,  as  a  rule  ac:om- 
nuies  much  more.  However,  I  do  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
^hfn  you  genTlemen  shall  be  paid  at  least  a  fair  compensation 
for  the  time  you  devote,  as  veil  as  your  expenses. 

Perhaps  it  mi-ht  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  say  that  m  con- 
ve?at  ofwith  the  Governor  a  few  months  ago,  he  said  the  agricul- 
S  nte7its  of  the  State  were  second,  in  his  mmd  to  only  one 
otter  department,  placing  the  Highway  Department  first.  You 
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have  a  man  at  the  head  of  yonr  aofricultnral  interests,  Mr  Patton 
in  whose  hands  this  great  worl<  is  safe.    Again  I  insist  on  the 
hearty-  co-operation  of  you  Chairmen.  There  is  room  for  all  of  us 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  give  our  most  sincere  and  earnest  endeavors. 

MR.  KTLLAM:  As  a  special  privilege,  T  would  like  to  bring 
up  a  matter  that  will  only  take  a  moment.  There  has  been  a  fund 
raised  here  for  the  purpose  of  sendincr  flowers  to  Uncle  Joel  Herr, 
as  he  is  known,  who  is  now  sick  and  incapacitated  for  any  further 
duties  on  the  Board  and  may  never  be  seen  amonsrst  us  affain.  He 
is  still  living  and  T  would  ask  the  person  wlio  has  had  charge  of 
that  fund  if  he  would  make  a  report  as  to  the  amount  he  has  raised, 
etc.,  and  after  that  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  see  that  the  intention  is  carried  out. 

A  Member:  I  was  called  on  this  morning  to  make  an  effort  to 
secure  some  funds  for  tliis  purpose  and  T  secured  .f12..50,  which 
will  no  doubt  buy  a  handsome  floral  desism  for  our  good'  friend 
Joel  A.  Her?,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. I  have  this  monev  and  am  readv  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
gentleman  who  is  appointed  to  proceed  with  the  purchase  of  the 
flowers. 

MR.  KTLLAM:  T  move  you  that  a  committee  of  one  be  appointed 
to  see  that  the  flowers  are  purchased  and  to  see  that  they  are  de- 
livered to  Brother  Herr  and  to  make  a  report  of  his  work  at  our 
next  meeting. 

MR.  BARXES:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  rHATR:\rAN:  It  has  been  movpd  bv  Mr.  Killam  and  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Barnes,  that  in  appreciation' of  our  resnect  to  Mr 
Herr,  an  efficient  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  we 
send  some  token  of  appreciation.  ' 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  CHATRMAN:  T  will  appoint  Mr.  W.  Theo.  Wittman  as  a 
committee  of  one  to  purchase  and  forward  to  Mr.  Herr  whatever 
he  thinks  is  proper  for  that  purpose. 


A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR'S  WORK  BY 

SECTION  LEADERS. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  Our  pro'rrnm  to-day  provides  for  our  farm  ad- 
visers and  lecturers  witli  Rrief  Review  of  the  Past  Year's  Work 
bv  Section  Leaders,"  and  first  on  the  p^offrani,  is  Mr.  Sheldon  W. 
Funk,  with  whom  you  are  all  well  acquainted. 

MR.  FUNK:  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Board,  Institute 
Lecturers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As  a  section  leader  I  do  not 
want  to  criticise  the  Institute  work  in  Pennsylvania  because  I 
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know  that  you  people  have  all  given  it  a  great  deal  of  thought.  It 
has  been  carried  on  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  1  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  make  any  great  improvement;  but  i  do  Have 
a  few  suggestions  which  I  would  like  to  offer. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  had  charge  of  Section  1,  last  year,  and 
I  think  the  attendance  in  the  section  was  greater  last  year  tiian 
it  has  been  during  any  preceding  year;  that  is,  considering  the 
number  of  days  of  Institutea  We  had  an  average  attendance  of 
500  daily,  or  a  little  bit  over  a  thousand  to  every  institute  held  m 
Section  1,  and  we  had  a  few  poor  days,  of  course,  due  to  bad  weather 
conditions,  but  in  most  cases  the  attendance  was  very  good  and 
everything  seemed  to  be  working  along  very  successfully.  As  tar  as 
the  men  whom  I  had  with  me,  I  think  practically  all  of  them  were 
satisfactory.    They  all  tried  to  do  their  best  and  I  think  they  did 

do  their  best.  ,  , 

I  have  one  suggestion  to  make  to  some  of  the  newer  lecturers, 
to  study  the  territory  a  little  bit  that  you  expect  to  enter.  We 
have  the  soil  maps  of  the  State  that  you  can  get  hold  of,  and  by 
looking  over  your  territory,  vou  can  familiarize  yourself  with  the 
soil  conditions,  and  I  know  that  it  has  helped  me  out  a  great  deal. 
We  had  a  little  bit  of  trouble  last  year  in  not  bavins:  men  suited  to 
the  territory  in  a  few  cases,  but  the  Secretary  is  taking  that  matter 
up  this  season  and  I  think  that  is  going  to  be  remedied. 

There  was  also  a  little  bit  of  trouble  along  the  line  of  advertis- 
ing. Now  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  the  County  Chairmen;  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  man  who  is  not  paid  and  is  doing  the  best  he  can 
should  be  criticised,  but  you  men  of  course,  the  Countv^  Chairmen 
do  not  get  into  the  different  counties  as  we  lecturers  do  and  do  not 
always  know  conditions,  possibly,  quite  as  well  as  we  do,  and  I 
do  not  think  you  are  going  to  take  it  in  the  wrong  spirit  if  I  offer 
a  few  suggestions,  not  that  I  want  to  criticise,  but  T  have  gotten 
into  some  counties  where  the  institutes  could  not  have  been  better. 
I  don't  think,  where  we  had  all  the  people  that  the  hall  would  ac- 
commodate and  sometimes  a  great  many  more,  and  then  we  would 
get  into  another  county  not  very  far  away  and  the  accommodations 
would  not  be  the  same.  Possibly  there  were  conditions  I  dont 
know  anything  about,  but  oftentimes  T  think  those  conditions  could 
be  changed  a  little  bit.  _ 

Now  in  regard  to  the  nroper  advertising  of  meetings,  1  know  all 
of  the  County  Chairmen  put  up  their  posters;  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  goins  quite  far  enousrh,  and  T  believe  there  are  a  few  counties 
where  a  little  more  individual  work  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good. . 
I  know  that  in  one  or  two  cases  last  year,  by  just  talking  to  some 
of  the  men  who  came  into  the  Institute  and  picked  out  one  fellow 
perhaps  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat  of  a  leader,  and  getting  half 
a  dozen  or  a  dozen  more  around  him,  it  seemed  to  form  some  kind 
of  a  little  bit  of  an  orgr.nization,  you  might  say,  that  I  believe  are 
goin^r  to  do  good  work  next  year,  and  I  am  going  to  watch  those 
places  very  carefully,  and  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  are  ffoinsr  to  stimulate  the  attendance,  by  frettintr  the  local  people 
interested.    Most  of  the  localities  have  telephones  and  it  does  not 
take  very  long  for  a  man  to  get  on  the  telephone  and  call  up  a  few 
-  of  his  neighbors  and  tell  them,  "We  are  going  to  have  an  Institute 
to-day  and  to-morrow." 
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There  is  another  suggestion  I  want  to  make,  and  that  is  in  a 
few  counties,  a  few  sections,  possibly,  tlie  meetings  are  being  held 
at  one  ])lace  a  little  longer  than  seems  to  be  iiractical.  "Now  I  know 
that  conditions  alter  cases.  There  are  a  gieat  many  places  T  know 
of  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  wheie,  by  going  back  to  the  same 
place,  you  can  have  a  better  Institute  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
county;  but  there  are  a  few  places  where  that  is  not  true,  and  I 
had  a  little  bit  of  that  trouble  last  season. 

Another  tiling  that  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  Section  1  last  year 
was  the  exhibit.  I  have  never  been  on  any  section  where  we  had 
as  many  exhibits  as  in  my  section  last  year.  T  know  that  means  a 
lot  of  work  and  T  do  not  blame  any  county  chairman  for  not  trying 
to  get  together  exhibits,  but  where  you  Iiave  a  local  committee  that 
will  do  it,  I  believe  it  should  be  encouraged.  I  know  that  prac- 
tically all  the  newspaper  men  that  are  traveling  wilh  the  Institute 
men  will  give  as  prixer;  a  one  year  or  two  year  subscription,  and  I 
believe  that  most  of  the  newspapers  will  rlo  tlie  same,  and  offer  an 
inducement  for  farmers  to  bring  in  a  few  of  their  things  as  ex- 
hibits and  certainly  that  will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  Institute.  As 
I  said,  I  do  not  wish  to  offer  anything  in  t]>e  form  of  criticism,  but 
merely  tliese  sncgestions  that  ha\e  come  to  me  durins:  the  yeai-'s 
work  and  which  I  have  given  to  you  for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  rnAIT^MAN:  The  next  section  leader  on  the  list  is  Mr, 
D.  H.  Watts,  of  Kermoor,  Pa. 

MJl.  WATTS:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  rrentlemen.  Cowork- 
ers: I  feel  a  little  bit  backward  in  speaking  from  the  standpoint 
and  poise  as  it  were,  of  an  Institute  leader.  T  would  rather  be 
considered  by  those  wliom  I  face  and  know  so  well  as  a  co-worker 
everytime.  Now  in  my  experience  in  Institute  work,  which  began 
in  New  York  State  something  like  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  did 
not  feel  like  imposing  upon  my  home  domain  bv  beginning  here  in 
J'ennsylvania,  so  I  wont  to  New  York  State.  T  knew  some  of  the 
things  that  would  likely  happen  to  me  and  then  I  came  back  to 
I'ennsylvania  and  through  the  mercy  of  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Mnr- 
tin  over  here,  tlie  former  Director  of  Iiislitutes,  I  was  given  a  little 
work  in  Pennsylvania,  two  weeks,  I  believe  if  I  rememlier  cor- 
rectly, and  during  that  little  exjtei'ience  as  an  Institute  worker,  my 
firsif  experience  as  T  have  related,  I  feU  just  a  liltle  bit  backward 
and  bashful.  I  think  IMr.  IMartin  will  back  tliose  words  up;  I  felt 
lhat  I  did  not  get  the  encourairement  sometimes  from  the  section 
leader,  section  second  man,  as  we  call  him  then,  tliat  T  should  have 
had,  bc'^anse  it  wns  a  errent  tribulation,  n  ereat  trial.  T  never  did 
any  public  speaking  previons  to  that  time,  not  one  bit,  and  the 
cheer  of  a  good  county  chaii'man  once  in  a  while  I  tell  you  did  me 
a  lot  of  good.  Some  of  those  men  are  not  present  here  to-dav;  some 
have  cone  beyond  the  river,  so  I  speak  with  a  good  deal  of  mercy 
toward  a  lot  of  our  men;  Imt  nevertlie''ess  in  this  business  the  Insti- 
tute field  cjiows  larcer  and  larger  and  the  County  Chnirnien  have 
great  work  to  do  and  they  must  not  be  asleep  on  the  job — no  not 
one. 

Yon  know  I  have  a  little  faint  recollection  of  something  that 
happened  to  a  minister's  son  in  a  little  villnire  in  mv  neiLdd»orhood 
years  ago  when  I  was  a  boy  of  the  same  size  and  years  as  lhat 
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boy.  The  boy's  fafaer  sent  him  to  the  backyard  of  the  parsonage 
to  gather  potato  bugs  and  the  boy  did  not  like  work  very  well,  like 
lots  of  otlier  bovs,  and  Le  slipped  around  the  house  and  crawled  up 
on  the  portico  roof  and  theie  piesently,  under  the  inlluence  of  the 
songs  of  the  biid.s  and  the  warm  summer  breeze,  he  fell  asleep  and 
after  a  while,  naturally  he  rolle<l  otf  the  portico  roof  and  struck  the 
giound  and  got  a  jar  that  waked  him  uj).  He  had  been  shunning  bis 
duiies.  While  there  was  nothing  serious  happened  to  the  boy,  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  him,  it  revealed  his  position  and  his  father 
took  caie  of  hiiu  for  a  little  while  with  a  green  branch  from  the 
orciiard.  I  sav  to  you  that  men  sometimes  with  these  duties  fall 
aslee]).  I  was"^  in  an  Institute  one  time  in  Central  Pennsylvania 
when  the  i^ection  was  conducted  and  watched  over  by  my  good  friend 
I'rof.  Meiiges;  one  of  the  men  who  was  comparatively  a  new  worker 
fell  aslfcp  so  ensv  tiiat  he  did  not  have  that  trouble  ami  feeling  that  T 
had,  and  he  sat  there  while  1  made  a  feeble  address  and  Piof.  Menges 
made  a  better  one,  and  the  room  was  very  uncomfortable,  and  just 
as  we  were  going  out,  this  other  man  was  introduced.  He  was  like 
the  boy  on  the  porch,  he  had  gone  to  sleep,  he  was  not  thinking 
about  his  mission  or  his  message  either.  He  got  on  his  feet  and 
began:  "First,"  he  said,  "1  do  not  know  what  T  am  to  speak  about, 
1  am  a  little  lost,  I  don't  know  just  what  1  was  to  do,"  and  Prof. 
Menges  said,  "My  goodness  alive,  what  in  the  world  will  we  do  with 
lhat'fellow  ?"  Well,  somebody  else  took  care  of  him;  he  had  the 
jar  that  the  boy  got  when  he  came  off  the  portico;  so  we  all  have 
somelhing  to  do,  we  must  not  forget  the  message  and  the  mission.  I 
do  not;  I  still  have  that  backward  feeling  about  me;  I  think  it  is  . 
a  ]>rotty  good  thing  after  all.  I  had  it  as  a  boy  going  to  school; 
the  first  time  1  ever  ai)])eared  on  my  feet  in  the  school  room,  T  ap- 
peared tlie-e  as  a  little  tot  and  how  1  trembled  and  sliook,  and  when 
I  went  to  my  seat  T  said  to  the  teacher,  "Dont  you  think  it  is  awful 
hot  in  heie?  Hndn't  we  better  raise  a  window?"  It  was  awful 
hot  for  me  but  nobody  else  noticed  it. 

This  Institute  work,  as  we  go  backwards,  is  like  a  midnight  dream; 
we  cnnnot  think  of  things  as  they  have  haj)])ened.  Much  of  my  Insti- 
tute work  is  ])leasant,  most  of  it;  sometimes  when  I  go  to  a  ]dace 
where  we  aie  going  to  hold  an  Institute,  it  don't  look  very  good;  I 
can  see  a  frown  on  the  faces  of  some  of  the  people,  maybe  the  County 
Chairmnn,  but  usually  by  the  time  we  go,  we  lock  the  door  of  the 
I'all  or  chnrdi  with  a  eond  feeling  permeatin!?  the  air.  Usually  that 
is  my  expeiience;  whether  it  is  tafl'y,  a  bonquet,  or  what  it  is,  I 
don't  know;  1  am  glad  they  have  that  much  res-ipect  for  those  men 
who  ti'a\el  with  me  and  myself. 

Then  airnin  we  have  some  experiences  that  are  not  very  pleasant. 
Tn  one  such  instance  in  the  last  season  we  were  entertained  and 
taken  cate  of  at  a  hotel  that  was  not  very  good.  I  think  it  was 
the  onlv  one  in  the  town,  but  we  had  better  be  taken  to  private 
Inmses  in  such  a  case.  T  believe  the  mnn  is  not  here  this  morning,  I 
only  wish  he  was,  because  T  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  harmful 
about  that  Chairman:  I  think  it  was  innorence,  but  we  went  away 
f'om  that  hotel — ^\v.  Wittman  was  ono  of  the  men  and  'Mv.  McCallum 
said  to  me  a  week  afterwards,  walking  along  the  lawn  of  a  good 
suburban  home  where  we  were  being  taken  care  of  in  a  nice  way, 
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"Do  you  know,  Watts,  I  can  smell  that  hotel  on  my  clothes  yet." 
I  forgot  a  lot  of  these  things  that  happened  this  winter,  but  it  was 
a  way  along  in  April  this  spring  that  I  was  cleaning  out  a  calf 
stable  and  this  odor  came  back  to  me  again.  (Laughter). 

And  then  there  come  times  when  we  get  into  these  splendid  places 
and  that  divides  up  and  blends  the  sweet  with  the  bitter  and  we 
don't  have  much  to  say  about  those  things.  Sometimes  we  have  a 
team  sent  out  to  meet  us  at  the  station  or  to  take  us  back,  and 
we  have  to  drive  through  the  villages  of  the  neighborhood  and  that 
team  is  not  just  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  looks  like  the  team  of  the 
unthrifty  farmer,  some  very  careless  fellow,  and  you  may  smell 
that  team  and  equipment  on  your  clothing  afterwards.  That  is  not 
a  very  good  thing.  Occasionally  that  has  happened,  when  my  fellow 
workers  would  say,  "Well,  you  know  Watts  it  is  not  a  very  good 
thing  to  have  our  bunch  representing  the  Institute  in  a  noble  work 
like  this  carried  in  a  conveyance  that  looks  like  this,  because  people 
sort  of  measure  us  by  these  things."  There  is  a  certain  pride 
and  dignity  that  every  farmer  does  have  and  should  have  in  his  own 
conveyances  around  home,  the  way  he  goes  to  church  and  goes  out 
to  market  and  all  that,  and  that  should  be  the  measure,  to  some 
extent,  of  how  we  go  about  from  place  to  place. 

I  have  said  some  things  that  are  a  little  disagreeable  in  regard 
to  the  County  Chairman's  duty,  and  I  can  say  as  much  about  the 
Institute  force  and  how  those  men  do  not  come  up  to  the  scratch 
sometimes.  I  may  be  one,  but  I  have  not  time  to  talk  about  that. 
I  know  we  are  to  be  brief  this  morning. 

There  are  manj  things  that  come  to  me  that  I  think  would  be 
an  improvement  in  this  work  and  we  should  just  jot  them  down. 
That  local  advertising  mentioned  by  my  friend  Funk  is  very,  very 
important.  I  often  think  I  would  like  to  be  the  local  chairman  of 
Institutes  in  my  own  county  or  my  own  neighborhood.  I  believe 
the  man  that  can  do  the  most  good,  after  all — you  have  them  here 
in  this  room — who  can  do  a  greater  work  and  better  work  than  any 
lecturer  we  do  not  want  to  have  chairmen  or  speakers  either  that 
do  not  pull  up  to  the  mark,  if  possible.  It  reminds  me  of  a  man 
the  other  day  who  came  to  a  farmer,  and  he  is  a  roadmaster,  who 
ought  to  be  a  big  man,  and  he  came  to  a  farmer  and  said,  "Look 
here,  I  want  you  to  observe  Good  Roads  Bay;  boost  it  all  you 
possibly  can.  Do  you  know  when  it  is  friend?"  The  farmer  said 
"Yes,"  the  25th  day  of  May."  I  am  glad  tlie  Governor  named  that 
day ;  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  days  in  the  year  to  me.  Away  back 
in  1861  there  was  a  great  event  happened  at  my  father's  home  on 
May  25th,  1861.  If  it  were  not  for  some  of  these  mischievious  boys, 
I  would  tell  them  what  it  was.  My  father  was  proud  of  it,  though  I 
don't  think  he  would  be  to-day  if  he  was  living.  "Well,  now  don't 
you  know  that's  Good  Roads  Day?"  It  was  the  first  time  the  Road- 
master  ever  knew  it  was  Good  Roads  Day,  but  he  boosted  it  for 
all  he  was  v/orth,  and  his  road  machine  allotted  to  his  part  of  the 
township  work  was  standing  at  the  cross  roads  where  it  had  been 
standing  for  nine  months,  not  a  bolt  fixed,  not  even  oiled,  not  used, 
and  the  roads  of  his  portion  of  the  township  have  never  been  touched 
except  for  a  little  work  with  a  pick  or  shovel  or  mattock  all  this 
Spring,  and  yet  he  wanted  to  boost  something  else  outside  of  his 
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field.  Every  man  ought  to  stick  to  his  last  and  do  his  part.  That 
good  roads  business  ought  to  have  been  threshed  out  yesterday  more 
than  it  was;  it  sandwiches  into  all  this  work  and  these  duties  we 
have  to  do. 

Kow,  fellow  farmers,  I  for  one  am  ready  to  step  down  and  out 
of  this  work  whenever  the  officials  of  the  department  find  a  man 
that  will  do  the  work  better  and  more  etiectively  than  T  do,  1  am 
only  too  glad  to  quit.  1  like  to  see  the  work  go  on  because  it  is  the 
one  and  only  work  in  which  I  am  greatly  interested,  save  those 
social  conditions  that  are  so  closely  linked  with  it.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  section  leader  on  the  list  is  Mr. 
E.  B.  Dorsett,  of  Manslield,  I'a.  I  presume  Mr.  Dorsett  does  not 
care  very  much  what  you  may  call  him  and  1  think  you  all  will 
agiee  with  me  that  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  hearing  him. 

MK.  DORSETT:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Some 
years  ago  a  noted  philosoi)her  said  that  when  a  man  is  satit-lied 
with  himself,  his  politics  or  his  religion,  he  is  dying  at  the  top 
and  had  better  zend  for  an  undertaker.  1 .  am  suie  that  we  who 
have  been  in  this  work  for  a  number  of  years  are  proud  of  the  record 
that  has  been  achieved.  I  am  also  sure  that  uoue  of  us  feel  that 
we  have  yet  reached  the  top,  and  1  was  pleased  to  hear  the  Director 
say  that  it  would  be  his  earnest  desire  to  raise  the  plane  a  little 
higher,  and  1  believe  that  every  County  Chairman  and  every  Institute 
worker  here  this  morning  will  say  "Amen"  to  that. 

There  have  been  many  questions  raised  and  most  of  them  yea,  all 
of  them,  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with;  and  1  am  not  going  this  morn- 
ing to  laise  so  many.  But  I  want  to  suggest  a  few  relative  to  the 
Institute  work.  Somethijig  has  been  said  relative  to  the  advertis- 
ing. I  have  had  in  mind  some  changes  relative  to  the  method  of 
bringing  the  Institute  before  the  people.  If  we  had  in  every  county 
as  wide-awake  editors  as  they  have  in  good  old  York  and  Lehigh 
the  question  of  advei'tising  would  not  be  serious.  "When  the  editors 
of  those  papers  take  interest  enough  in  our  work  to  follow  us  from 
place  to  place  and  write  up  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  and 
give  us,  not  a  half  column,  but  sometimes  a  whole  page  or  two 
pages,  it  shows  that  they  are  interested  in  our  work ;  but  often- 
times we  go  into  counties  or  into  villages  wiiere  papers  are  pub- 
lished as  weekly  papers  and  they  seem  to  know  nothing  about  the 
Institute. 

Now  there  must  be  trouble  somewhere.  We  must  reach  the  press 
and  make  u.se  of  the  press  if  we  hope  to  get  our  meetings  thoroughly 
advertised  and  I  have  this  thought  in  mind.  All  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  various  lecture  bureaus,  sometimes  called  lyceums 
and  Chautauqua  bureaus,  their  methods  of  advertising  see  the  pic- 
tures of  the  men  who  are  to  appear  on  the  platform,  in  the  windows, 
and  in  the  press  will  be  a  sketch  of  their  lives  and  with  that  per- 
haps a  sketch  of  the  subjects  they  are  to  discuss.  Well,  now,  I  see 
no  reason  w^hy  we  could  not  follow  that  plan  or  why  we  might 
not  improve  upon  it.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  Institute  workers 
cannot  work  out  an  outline  of  the  topics  that  they  are  to  discuss 
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and  send  that  in  advance  to  the  County  Chairman  or  to  the  local 
chairman  appointed  by  the  Chairman,  and  see  that  that  gets  into 
the  papers,  one  or  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  Institute  is  to 
be  held?  In  that  way  we  will  have  the  meeting  brought  directly 
to  the  people. 

Then,  again,  I  am  in  favor  of  more  letters,  more  postals  than  are 
at  present  being  used.  The  fact  is  that  the  poster  that  is  put  up 
and  sometimes  not  very  many  of  them  are  put  up,  I  think  have 
become  too  common.  Some  of  them  perhaps  hang  there  from  one 
year  to  the  next  and  people  do  not  know  whether 'it  is  this  year 
or  last  year  that  the  Institute  is  going  to  be  held,  and  some  of 
them  don't  take  the  trouble  to  read  it. 

Then,  again,  a  suggestion  has  been  made  relative  to  the  topics 
discussed.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  can  make  some  improvement 
along  that  line;  that  one  thought  is  this,  that  we  should  try,  as 
we  have  in  the  past — it  is  not  an  easy  task — that  we  should  try  to 
see  that  men  are  sent  to  counties  who  are  familiar  not  only  with 
farm  conditions  but  with  the  line  of  agriculture  that  is  followed  in 
that  county.  If  we  could  do  that  everytime  there  would  not  be 
much  trouble.  I  think  there  is  one  chairman  present  here  this 
morning — I  don't  see  him  now,  but  that  don't  matter,  a  year  ago, 
two  years  ago,  I  was  in  a  county  and  I  was  assigned  a  dairy  topic, 
and  \ve  did  not  have  very  many  men  at  the  meeting  that  morning, 
just  a  handful  sat  there  in  front  of  me,  and  T  asked  the  question, 
"How  many  farmers  present  this  morning  are  keeping  cows?''  And 
just  one  hand  was  raised,  and  I  asked  him  how  many,  and  he  said 
one.  (Laughter).  Now  can  anyone  of  you  conceive  how  a  speaker, 
even  if  he  had  the  gift  of  W.  J.  Bryan,  could  talk  dairying  to  a 
bunch  of  farmers  and  onl  yone  cow  kept  by  the  whole  bunch? 
(Laughter).  Now  we  cannot  always  correct  that,  but  we  want  to,  so 
far  as  we  can. 

Then,  again,  I  am  not  going  to  say  very  much  about  the  County 
Chairman;  in  fact  I  think  I  will  let  the  other  fellows  lick  you.  I 
will  keep  a  little  closer  to  my  own  line  of  work  and  to  my  co- 
workers, because  I  know  we  are  not  perfect.  I  know  that  this  last 
season  there  were  some  interruptions  came  to  my  work  that  were 
to  say  the  least,  disappointing  to  me,  and  T  was  sorry  that  they 
came,  but  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  I  think  that  is  true  with 
every  worker  and  it  is  sometimes  true  with  the  County  Chairman, 
but  this  sort  I  had  in  mind.  Oftentimes  we  who  are  in  this  work 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  is  so  easy  oftentimes  for  us 
to  get  a  line  of  thought  worked  out  and  then  we  must  get  rid  of 
that  at  each  session  and  we  do  not  take  the  time  nor  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  we  might  change  that  a  little  for  that 
particular  occasion  and  do  better  work.  Why,  I  remember  in  one 
instance  a  year  ago,  two  years  ago,  I  think,  the  County  Chairman  is 
here  now,  I  was  assigned  a  certain  topic,  had  been  disoussinff  it  the 
whole  week,  and  that  particular  time  we  had  an  entirely  different 
audience  and  T  took  in  the  situation  and  I  did  my  best  to  give 
them  a  little  different  line  of  thought,  and  when  I  was  through,  the 
County  Chairman  came  to  me  and  said,  "Why,  that  talk  wasn't  any- 
thing like  you  have  been  giving  at  the  other  places."  Well,  don't 
you  know  the  secret  of  it  all?   We  must  do  what  the  preachers  do 
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occasionally,  take  a  new  text  and  if  we  do  not  take  a  new  text, 
why  then/ change  the  subject  matter,  at  least.  And  so,  in  that 
work,  I  feel  that  the  lecturer  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  people  that  he  is  to  address.  Now  you  can  often  tell  that  by 
looking  at  the  audience.  Sometimes  I  get  fooled,  just  as  friend 
Watts  said,  but  if  vou  get  into  the  spirit  of  it  you  can  easily  tell.  I 
like  to  watch  the  faces  of  the  people  I  talk  to  and  I  can  tell  very 
quickly  whether  I  struck  the  right  keynote  or  not,  and  if  I  find 
I  have  not,  I  shift  the  sails  a  little  bit  and  then  watch  and  usually 
you  can  tell,  you  will  catch  some  good  old  Methodist  brother  shak- 
ing his  head  in  approval  or  disapproval  and  then  you  know  whether 
you  are  right  or  wrong.  Now  that  can  come  only  by  careful  ob- 
servation. 

Then,  again,  I  would  like  to  say  at  the  evening  session  particu- 
larly where  we  have  two,  I  fear  sometimes  that  we  lose  a  golden 
opportunity  at  those  evening  sessions  to  impress  upon  the  people 
this  thought,  that  it  is  "not  all  of  life  to  live,  nor  all  of  death  to 
die."    I  fear  many  times  that  at  the  evening  session  we  ought  to 
get  away  at  least  a  little  from  the  thought  of  producing  better  crops 
and  better  livestock,  and  turn  our  attention  more  to  that  higher 
theme,  the  home.  I  fear  sometimes  that  in  those  evening  sessions  we 
lose  sight  of  that.    I  know  that  sometimes  the  farmers  are  busy 
during  the  day  and  they  feel  that  they  cannot  come,  and  so  at  the 
evening  session  sometimes  they  are  disappointed  if  we  do  not  stick 
to  the  purely  farm  topics.    But  I  believe  that  if  the  evening  session 
is  to  be  an  educational  session,  we  ought  to  have  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  at  that  evening  session  and  particularly  when  we  get  up,  as 
we  often  do  in  rural  districts— one  county  last  winter,  I  recall  that 
there  were  three  schools  within  easy  reach  of  one  meeting  place, 
and  one  of  the  teachers  came  to  me  at  the  first  evening  session  and 
she  said,  "I  would  like  to  bring  my  pupils  to-morrow,  but  the  Di- 
rectors object."    I  said,  "Well,  you  brins  them  to  morroAV  and  you 
tell  the  Directors  to  come  to  me' and  I  will  settle  the  bill  if  there  is 
any  to  pay."    And  she  brought  them  next  day  and  no  bill  has  been 
presented  Vet.    I  think  that  when  a  Director  is  so  narrow  that  he 
won't  allow  the  school  children  to  come  into  an  Institute  it  is  time 
that  he  was  dismissed  from  office.    We  must  have  the  children  at 
least  at  one  session  of  the  Institute  if  we  hope  to  reach  the  coming 
generation. 

Now  these  are  some  thoughts  that  I  want  to  leave  with  you  rela- 
tive to  the  Institute  work.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  carry  out  the 
request  of  the  Director  and  make  the  coming  year  the  best  year  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  (Applause). 

The  CHATEMAN:  Mr.  W.  M.  Patton,  of  Mosgrove,  Pa.,  is  next 
on  the  program. 

MR.  PATTON:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am 
hustling  with  a  measure  of  activity  as  I  like  to  do  normally  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  your  Chairman  has  said  to  me  that  these 
talks  are  to  be  confined  to  ten  minutes.  Now  to  you  good  county 
chairmen,  in  regard  to  this  work  I  want  to  offer  no  word  of  con- 
demnation so  far  as  my  association  with  you  has  gone  over  this 
Commonwealth  from  one  end  to  the  other.    In  every  county  in  this 
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State  have  I  found  you  men  of  worth,  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and 
those  of  you  who  are  here  this  morning,  in  whose  counties  T  have 
been,  I  can  speak  of  you  without  a  blush  of  shame  upon  my  face 
because  of  our  personal  aasociation.  I  never  had  a  wrangle  with 
one  of  you.  Your  troubles  are  your  own  troubles,  and  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  of  our  troubles. 

First,  I  think  for  the  best  possibly  for  the  betterment  of  those 
Institutes,  one  thing  that  I  am  most  apt  to  overlook,  in  a  large 
sense,  is  the  fact,  as  some  good  brother  here  has  stated,  that  the 
conditions  are  so  dissimilar  in  many  of  the  counties  as  compared 
with  others.  It  happened  to  be  my  misfortune  during  the  past 
season — I  want  to  chance  tliat  and  say  my  good  fortune,  to  cover  the 
entire  northern  tier  of  counties  in  this  Commonwealth,  together  with 
a  section  of  the  intermediate  counties,  and  when  you  get  up  into 
Warren,  Potter,  Tioga,  Bradford  and  those  counties  of  magnificent 
distances,  where  they  have  practically  no  trolly  lines  and  the  snows 
get  deep,  the  conditions  are  materially  different  from  what  they  are 
in  the  sjood  old  county  of  York.  But  that  is  not  the  vital  question; 
I  would  rather  have  seventeen  good,  honest,  earnest,  frank,  candid 
faced  farmers  in  front  of  me,  deeply  intoresterl  in  the  subject  I  am 
going  to  discuss  than  I  would  five  hundred  fellows  half  of  whom 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  subject  under  discussion  and  come 
with  no  intent  of  carrying  away  that  which  I  hope  to  bring  them. 

Then,  again,  T  like  to  see  farmers  of  this  Commonwealth  bring 
their  wives  with  them  to  the  njeetincs,  if  jtossible.  You  men  as  well 
as  myself  have  attended  agricultural  gatherings  and  meetings  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  we  had  attended  on  prior  occasions,  and 
we  believe  there  was  a  sameness  about  them,  and  do  you  know  that 
to-day  the  women  in  the  home  are  the  chief  thinking  power,  and 
when  that  good  life  companion  sits  at  your  side  and  hears  subjects 
brought  out  which  you  have  overlooked  and  when  you  go  home 
and  prepare  to  retire,  or  even  after  you  have  retired,  she  says, 
"There  is  a  subject  that  occurred  to  me  to-night  in  a  diffe^-ent  form 
from  what  I  had  viewed  it;"  you  are  going  to  be  more  influenced  by 
the  opinion  of  that  wife  than  the  opinion  of  your  fellow-farmers, 
and  your  wife,  if  anybody,  will  call  your  attention  to  these  thinars. 

Now,  another  thins,  do  we,  as  Institute  Lecturers,  believe  what 
we  are  saying?  If  we  do  not.  we  oufrht  to  be  at  home  and  stay 
there.  Do  we  as  Institute  lecturers,  know  when  we  have  gotten 
into  the  confidence  of  our  audiences  and  are  bringing  them  some- 
thing in  which  we  are  interested?  If  we  do  not.  we  ouTht  to  go 
home  and  stay  there.  In  harmony  with  my  good  friend  Dorsett,  to 
me  there  is  no  more  interestino^  experience  in  the  world  than  to 
look  into  the  eves  of  an  nudienf'e  and  into  the  faces  of  thosp  with 
whom  I  talk  and  glean  there,  in  clearly  spoken  language,  the  fact 
whether  thev  are  interested  or  not.  The  truth  is  that  in  many 
instances  subiects  possibly  are  discussed  in  certain  localities  that 
never  should  be  discussed;  but  we  want  to  make  it  our  bu«!ine«!s,  mv 
co-workei's  in  this  work,  to  bring  a  message  to  the  people  that  is 
worth  while,  to  believe  in  that  message,  to  present  it  in  such  com- 
monplace, simple  lanffuacre  that  they  can  carry  away  any  thought  we 
have  and  be  open  and  subject  to  all  the  inquiries  that  may  be  made 
and  ready  to  give  a  definite  answer,  if  we  can,  and  not  be  ashamed 
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if  we  cannot,  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  I  was  in  a  county,  the  Chair- 
man of  which  is  present  this  morning,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  at 
a  certain  session  during  the  morning  there  were  57  inquiries  in  the 
box.  I  have  been  in  other  counties  in  this  Commonwealth  where 
a  meeting  would  go  forward  with  such  coldness  that  there  wouldn't 
be  a  single  request  at  the  end  of  a  session  or  at  any  other  period.  We 
should,  in  my  estimation,  find  our  way  into  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  into  their  respect  and  to  that  extent  that  they  will  believe 
and  know  indeed  and  in  truth  that  we  have  something  worth  while, 
and  they  will  come  hungering  and  thirsting  the  days  succeeding  the 
first  after  more  of  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  and  information  that 
was  given  them  the  day  preceding. 

One  other  suggestion  and  then  I  am  through.  T  believe  it  is  our 
business  to  work  in  harmony  with  all  the  organized  forces  along 
these  agricultural  lines  of  the  State.  I  know  there  seems  to  be  an 
unfortunate  spirit,  there  seems  to  be  here  and  there  a  sort  of  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  certain  organizations  to  practice  a  certain 
aloofness  that  I  think  should  be  eliminated  in  all  detail  and  com- 
pleteness. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Campbell, 
of  Hartstown. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends:  T  have  no  speech 
this  morning  and  I  am  mighty  glad  of  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
I  am  trying  to  get  out  of  the  habit  of  making  speeches  as  much  as 
possible,  i  think  I  have  pretty  nearly  gotten  out  of  the  way  of  it, 
but  there  are  a  few  things  I  want  to  say,  and  I  want  to  say  them 
because  I  believe  in  them. 

If  I  may  speak  from  about  IG  or  17  years  of  experience  in  insti- 
tute work,  which  covers  the  period  in  which  I  have  been,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  engaged  in  this  work,  speaking  from  the  past  season's 
work,  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
history  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  when  they  needed  the  work 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute  as  much  as  we  need  it  right  now,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  are  some,  a  few  possibly,  who  wotild 
take  issue  with  me  and  differ  with  that  statement.  We  need  them 
for  more  than  one  reason.  We  need  them  first,  because  the  world 
is  growing  smaller,  and  perhaps  that  covers  all  of  our  reasons.  The 
world  is  growing  smaller  because,  with  every  year  and  every  age, 
every  kindred,  nation  and  tonone  that  dwells  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  is  being  brought  closer  together  by  more  rapid  means 
of  transportation,  better  facilities  for  communication,  and  the  prob- 
lem that  yesterday  was  a  problem  of  a  local  community  probably  to- 
morrow is  a  world  problem,  and  what  affected  us  not  at  all  in  our 
community  a  few  years  ago  has  become  the  concern  not  simply  of 
some  remote  section  of  the  earth  but  is  our  problem  to-day.  And 
as  I  see  it,  we  need  the  Institutes  primarily  for  that  reason,  and  T 
want  you  to  think  it  out  because  it  goes  back  a  good  ways  and  I 
haven't  time  to  discuss  it  this  morning.  I  like  to  look  at  some  of 
the  things  that  are  more  fundamental,  some  of  the  things  that  are 
lying  around  on  the  surface  altogether,  and  I  have  been  inclined  to 
look  at  some  of  these  things  in  a  larger  way,  during  the  last  year 
particularly. 
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Tten  we  need  the  Farmers'  Institutes  again  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Institute  work,  as  I  see  it,  must  become  the  great  oijen 
forum  of  agi-iculture,  for  every  man  that  chooses  to  do  so  lias  a 
place  and  an  opportunity  to  present  his  view  and  his  side  of  the 
problems  that  concern  the  great  fundamental  industry  of  the  earth, 
and  the  Institute's  place  to-day  seems  to  offer  the  only  opportunity 
along  that  line  that  seems  to  be  open  at  the  present  time.  A  man, 
whether  he  expresses  that  in  terms  in  which  you  agree  with  him  or 
not,  all  the  better  if  he  does  not,  because  he  presents  the  side  of  tlie 
subject  you  have  not  thought  about  before,  and  no  doubt  you  sliould 
know  somethincr  about  and  tliiidc  about,  and  I  have  come  to  admire 
and  respect  and  I  like  to  seek  the  friendsliip  of  the  man  that  don't 
agree  with  me;  he  is  the  man  that  does  me  some  good;  so  we  need 
the  Institute  for  some  of  these  reasons,  and  during  the  last  year 
or  two  in  particular,  I  have  learned  to  turn  the  searchlight  upon 
myself  and  if  any  man  goes  to  sleep  in  my  audience,  T  want  you 
to  come  around  with  a  club  and  wake  me  up — I'm  the  man. 

During  the  past  year  in  Institute  work,  T  have  tried,  made  a  hard 
effort,  a  strong  effort,  to  present  some  of  the  larger  problems  of 
agriculture,  because  I  feel  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  cannot 
afford  to  spend  altogether  all  of  our  time  discussing  the  things  that 
concern  us,  getting  anoth.er  dollar  ont  of  our  farm,  however  im.- 
portant  that  may  be.  The  farmer  of  to-day  must  be  in  touch  with 
the  great  world  outside,  he  must  ki.ow  something  of  the  larsrer 
agricultural  ])roh]eiiis  that  concern  us  to-day,  and  the  Institute 
worker  must  jiresent  something  of  the  larger  problems  of  agricul- 
ture, and  that  means  that  the  man  wh'^  is  going  to  do  that  work 
must  be  in  touch  with  tliose  problems  himself,  must  have  some  con- 
victions along  those  lines  and  be  able  to  present  them,  and  with 
that  end  in  view  and  that  thought  in  mind  during  the  past  year, 
I  have  made  an  effort  witli  some  of  you  Chairmen  in  the  connties 
in  which  I  was  called;  and  unless  I  miss  my  guess  with  the  Director, 
T  should  not  wonder  at  that,  because  T  undertook  some  of  these  things 
and  some  j)eople  differed  from  me.  I  ha\e  no  doubt  you  heard  from 
them  up  at  your  office.  I  hoT>e  you  did.  because,  as  T  say,  T  respect 
the  man  that  does  not  alwaj's  nL'-rce  with  me,  T  Inve  to  have  him 
present  his  side  of  the  case.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  stir  a 
man  up  and  stir  up  the  red  blood  in  Iiis  veins  before  you  can  make 
him  think.  Witli  that  idea  in  ^•iew  I  have  tried,  in  my  humble 
way,  to  present  some  of  those  questions  alone  that  line  and  T  offer 
this  now,  not  as  an  apolog\',  because  T  do  not  offer  apoloaios,  but 
as  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  work  I  undertook 
last  winter  which  some  of  you  people  perhaps  did  not  altoeether 
agree  with,  I  had  an  object  in  it  and  a  mission  to  accomplish  in 
doing  it. 

Then,  again,  in  relation  to  this  work,  I  am  not  go^"ng  to  stand  up 
here  and  critirisp.  at  any  wof\f  lnn"th,  the  work  of  the  Institute 
or  those  who  have  given  of  their  time  toward  contributing  to  the 
success  of  these  meetino's.  hecansp  I  know  thp  diffi'^ulties  x^-^  some- 
times work  UTuler.  and  I  know  that  there  alwavs  will  be  difficulties 
that  have  to  be  met  at  the  time  they  come  un.  and  much  will  deT>end 
upon  the  tact  and  the  skill  and  the  ability  of  the  man  that  has  them 
in  hand  to  do  the  very  best  he  can  at  that  particular  time.   So  these 
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are  a  few  siipcgestionsi,  thoiifrli,  in  a  practical  way,  that  I  think  some- 
times would  j)ossibly  be  of  benefit  and  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  meeting,  and  I  think  that  i)Ossibly  some  of  you,  tliough  I  know- 
not  all  of  you,  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  I  am  going  to 
make.  I  aiii  not  going  to  recommend  it,  but  1  am  going  to  otfer 
it  simply  as  a  suggestion. 

1  ha\e  sometimes  thought  it  would  be  for  the  good,  eventually,  of 
the  institute,  if  every  community  that  receives  the  benefit  of  the 
Farmers"  Institute  in  the  State  of  rennsylvania,  it  were  required 
of  that  community  that  they  should  furnish  a  comfortal)le  building 
without  any  ex])ense  whatever  to  the  Stale  of  I'ennsylvania,  and 
if  that  community  has  not  enough  cTiergy,  enough  interest  in  the 
work  and  in  their  own  good  and  what  is  undertaken  to  be  accom- 
plisiied  along  that  line,  the  chances  are  that  the  interest  is  not  suf- 
ficient in  that  community  to  warrant  taking  an  Institute  To  it.  Is'ow 
that  may  hit  some  communities;  but  there  are  some  communities 
in  the  State  of  I'ennsylvania  that  it  seems  to  me  that  all  their  object 
in  getting  the  Faiiners  Institiite  was  because  they  had  a  chance  to 
rent  a  hall  for  a  few  dollars  to  the  State  of  rennsylvania,  and  be- 
cause possibly  the  men  that  were  doing  the  work  would  con\e  to 
the  hotel  and  pay  and  advanced  price  over  the  legular  rates  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  they  wouUl  get  that  much  out  of  the  State,  and 
that  wns  perhaps  the  extent  of  their  interest  in  the  Institute.  If 
we  had  a  regulatioti  of  that  kind,  that  sort  of  work  would  be  cut 
out.  1  am  Tiot  mentioning  any  pat.ticnlar  jilaces;  1  know  that  occurs 
in  a  few  ])laces  in  most  every  section  1  have  been  in. 

Then,  again,  in  the  work  and  the  men  that  are  engaged  in  the 
work,  I  like  that  suggestion  of  Rrother  Watts,  who  gave  a  little  bit 
of  personal  histoiy,  personal  testimony  along  that  line.  T  am  going 
to  <lo  the  same  thing,  because  he  called  to  my  mind  tlie  man  at  the 
head  of  the  woik,  the  section  leader.  I  wonder  sometimes  if  he  is 
not  the  man  ])ossil)ly  who  is  making  a  hai-d  efl'urt  to  do  his  very 
best  and  has  it  within  himself,  with  some  training  and  exjieiience, 
to  nnike  a  successful  worker,  if  he  gets  the  encouragement  some- 
times that  he  ought  to  get  fiom  those  who  have  had  a  greater  ex- 
perience. I  say  I  wonder  sometimes  if  we  fellows  have  not  been 
just  a  little  bit  careless  alons  that  line.  And  T  think  that  there  are 
"those  heie  to-day  who  could  bear  tesiiinony  to  that  fjict  if  they  wei'e 
disposed  to  do  it;  and  so  I  have  tried,  within  the  last  few  years, 
having  learned  the  lesson  myself  as  Brother  AVatts  has,  in  the 
school  of  experience,  to  he  inst  a  little  bit  careful  along  that  line, 
and  I  think  it  pays,  and  1  know  that  what  little  I  have  accom- 
plished, if  I  have  accomplished  anything  in  Institute  work,  1  owe 
to  the  encouragement,  the  uplift  and  the  friendly  hand  extended  to 
nie  by  a  few  of  the  older  workers  whom  I  see  sitting  before  me  this 
morning.  But  I  am  not  here  to  pay  tribute  to  what  they  did  along 
that  line  for  me  ami  1  hone  to  try,  to  my  very  best,  to  extend  that 
help  to  others  as  I  go  along. 

There  is  one  thing  about  it,  some  people  get  the  idea  that  we 
fellows  around  in  the  Institutes  are  getting  a  whole  lot  of  money 
and  having  an  eafjy  time  and  that  is  about  the  emi  of  it.  It  may 
be  easy  for  some  people,  but  it  has  not  been  easy  for  me  by  a  whole 
lot;  as  far  as  the  dollars  are  concerned,  if  it  was  only  the  money  I 
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was  getting  out  of  it,  you  wouldn't  find  me  in  it  for  a  minute.  I 
told  the  folks  at  home  it  had  got  to  come  to  an  end.  But  there  is 
another  side  of  the  work,  an  opportunity  that  you  realize,  and  the 
experience  and  education  and  training,  along  with  the  possibility 
of  extending  a  helping  hand  to  a  needy  brother,  that  is  worth  while 
considering  and  after  all  gives  the  work  the  attraction  it  has  for 
me.  I  tell  you  my  friends,  today  the  man  that  goes  out,  there  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  world,  you  may  take  it  in  the  forum, 
on  the  platform,  in  the  pulpit,  or  anywhere  else,  there  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  the  man  that  had  a  message 
got  the  hearing  he  gets  to-day,  and  if  a  man  hasn't  got  learning, 
he  may  express  that  message  in  laying  brick  or  carrying  mortar  or 
in  the  pupil  or  on  the  platform,  and  if  he  hasn't  got  a  hearing,  he 
may  take  his  cue  from  it  that  he  has  no  messiage  every  time,  and 
so  that  is  a  point  that  is  well  worth  thinking  about.  I  tell  you  we 
need  the  Institute  work  to-day  as  never  before,  because  there  has 
been  accumulated  during  the  past  few  years,  a  wonderful  amount 
of  accurate  agricultural  information  that  is  in  a  condition,  we 
might  say — that  is  not  the  word,  but  in  the  abstract,  perhaps,  that 
we  fax'mers  cannot  and  do  not  make  use  of  because  it  has  never  been 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  farm. 

And  you  may  say  what  you  please,  my  friends,  the  language  of 
the  farm  to-day,  always  has  been  and  always  must  be  primarily  a 
language  of  the  heart;  the  farmer  understands  that  language  and 
the  man  who  goes  out  without  it,  it  matters  not  what  he  may  know 
in  the  line  of  scientific  fact  or  accurate  information,  he  goes  out 
without  the  ability  to  put  that  language  into  the  heart  language  of 
the  farmers  so  that  it  gets  under  his  coat  and  gets  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  you  will  never  accomplish  what  you  should.  I  have 
seen  a  man  come  into  Institute  work  and  he  hadn't  much  scientific 
information,  but  because  he  understood  the  language  of  the  farm 
and  could  put  his  language  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  farm,  I 
have  seen  men  crowd  around  him,  he  got  the  farmers'  confidence; 
and  1  have  seen  men  who  had  scientific  information  go  out  and  they 
couldn't  in  the  farmer's  heart  and  what  they  said  fell  in  stony 
places  because  they  couldn't  accomplish  it. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  fact,  and  I  say  to-day  that  we  need  the 
farmer's  institute  work  because  we  have  got  that  information  and 
the  man  that  can  go  out  and  put  it  in  the  farmer's  language  is  the 
man  who  must  do  the  work.  That  man  must  have  lived  his  message, 
he  must  have  worked  out  and  been  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
farmer  by  having  lived  xipon  the  farm  and  worked  upon  the  farm 
and  come  in  contact  with  farm  problems  as  well  as  the  other  side 
of  it,  and  I  say  there  is  a  great  need  of  that  in  the  agriculture  of 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states.  It  is  worth  thinking  about,  because 
the  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  scientific  agriculture.  The  sci- 
entific man  has  done  a  wonderful  work,  but  tlie  man  also  is  doing 
a  great  work  who  is  able  to  carry  that  out  and  touch  the  farmer's 
heart  with  it,  so  I  am  inclined  to  turn  the  searchlight  upon  my- 
self. 

I  am  not  trying  to  altogether  be  exactly  accurate,  I  cannot  ex- 
pect that  in  my  work,  but  I  have  tried  first  and  foremost  and  above  S 
everything  else  to  get  the  respect  and  confidence,  get  into  that  man's 
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heart  and  if  I  can  get  into  the  hearts  of  a  few  men,  my  work  has 
not  been  in  vain.  Sometimes  the  man  you  expect  the  least  of,  you 
get  the  most  from.  I  have  in  mind  now  a  man  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  attended  a  meeting  where  the  fat  of  the  land— you  don't 
eat  of  it  like  you  do  in  the  Lebanon  Valley,  by  a  whole  lot,  but  there 
was  in  that  audience  a  gi-eat,  rugged,  coarsely-dressed,  crude-appear- 
ing man,  over-grown  and  stoop-shouldered  from  the  hard  work  he 
had  passed  through,  and  seen,  and  I  know  that  we  meet  a  lot  of  that 
kind  of  men,  but  this  one  man  in  particular,  before  1  left  that  point 
I  trod  my  way  into  that  man's  home,  and  that  man  by  his  own  ef- 
fort and  the  labor  of  his  hands  through  years  and  years  of  close  ap- 
plication, with  a  family  of  eight  or  nine  school  children,  had  prac- 
tically paid  for  a  farm  in  that  rugged  country  and  his  heart  is  just 
as  big  as  he  is.  If  1  never  accomplish  anything  at  that  point  ex- 
cept getting  that  man's  confidence  and  respect,  I  will  have  accom- 
plished something  worth  while  in  that  particular  Institute.  The 
only  opportunity  I  am  wanting  now  is  to  get  back  and  see  that  par- 
ticular man  again.   I  want  to  go. 

So  these  are  some  things  we  need  to  think  about  and  take  into 
consideration.  Those  of  us  who  have  not  seen  all  the  sides  of  the 
agriculture  of  a  great  Commonwealth  forget  some  things  we  have 
got  to  pay  attention  to,  J.nd  I  like  to  think  again  in  this  work  that 
I  am  responsible  for  the  work  I  accomplish  very  largely,  not  that 
the  County  Chairman  is  responsible  for  what  I  accomplish  alto- 
gether, but  I  am  responsible  largely.  In  one  of  the  ruggedest  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania  a  while  ago  and  when  I  came  home  a  little 
girl  wrote  me  a  letter  and  enclosed  a  little  card  or  slip  of  paper, 
and  on  that  card  were  these  words,  an  inspiration,  "Love,  laugh  and 
live."  (Applause). 

The  CHAIEMAN:  We  have  with  us  one  or  two  friends  from 
whom  we  will  be  glad  to  hear,  who  expect  to  take  a  train  about  12 
o'clock.  First,  is  the  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Director  of  Institutes,  Mr.  Martin,  whose  figure  was  so  familiar  to 
you  all  in  former  years.  (Applause). 

MR.  MARTIN:  Mr.  Chairman,  Friends  and  Fellow  Workers: 
This  to  me  has  been  an  interesting  meeting  because,  after  years  of 
experience  in  our  effort  to  upbuild  the  work,  I  lean  more  heavily 
upon  the  man  at  home  in  the  various  counties  of  Pennsylvania  than 
any  other,  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion 
as  to  the  best  methods  to  pursue  in  order  to  reach  the  great  mass 
of  farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  attribute  whatever  of  success  may 
have  been  derived  and  may  have  occurred  and  accrued  from  these 
years  of  work,  more  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
than  any  other  one  source.  Now  there  is  no  flattery  about  that.  It 
is,  I  found,  necessary,  and  to  my  own  good,  to  visit  you  at  your 
homes,  to  learn  of  your  surroundings,  and  it  may  not  be  only  get  an 
inspiration  for  myself  and  my  work,  but  impart  to  you  some  little 
inspiration  to  prosecute  this  work  to  the  utmost  extent. 

And  again,  we  have  listened,  we  have  been  edified,  we  have  been 
instructed  and  my  worthy  successor  has  no  doubt  gathered  many 
points  from  listening  to  these  men  of  experience,  these  men  actually 
in  the  field,  coming  day  by  day  in  contact  with  the  actual  condJ- 
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tions  that  exist  on  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania.  I  expect  if  life  is 
continued  in  me,  to  witness  before  the  next  decade  passes,  such  an 
advancement  in  this  great,  broad  field  of  Farmers'  Institutes  and 
Farm  Advisers  and  farmers  schools  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  would  astonish  the  most  hopeful,  and  why?  Because  it 
is  a  work  which,  if  carried  on  properly,  is  fitted  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions. Naturally  so.  What  we  need  in  my  judgment  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  men  of  apt,  actual  and  right  knowledge  and  experience  who 
have  worked  out  the  problems  of  agriculture  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, upon  their  farms  and  in  their  homesi,  and  with  that  kind  of 
an  inspiration,  meet  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  at  their  various 
homes  and  in  their  places  of  meeting,  armed  and  equipped  with 
tiat  kind  of  knowledge,  and  make  the  Farmers'  Institute  a  develop- 
ment of  a  higher  and  a  better  agriculture. 

It  is  not  all  the  money  we  attain,  my  friends,  but  it  is  our  knowl- 
edge and  conception  of  a  real  home  life,  it  is  the  strength  of  a  com- 
munity, a  grand  home  life,  it  is  not  only  the  strength  of  that  com- 
munity, it  is  the  strength  of  the  State,  it  is  the  strength  of  the 
nation,  and  the  occupation  you  hLre  represent  and  in  the  interest 
of  which  you  are  called  upon  to  meet,  is  one  than  which  there  is 
no  more  important  in  all  the  occupations  and  professions  known 
to  man.  Do  you  appreciate  it,  my  fellow  farmers,  at  your  homes? 
Do  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  stand  sponsors  for  the  greatest 
work  that  has  ever  been  commissioned  to  mankind?  I  trust  you 
do,  and  as  we  return  to  our  homes  and  I  go  to  my  home  and  my 
farm  life,  let  me  say  to  you  that  the  work  you  have  sustained  me 
in  for  the  last  nearly  tw^o  decades  shall  never  be  erased  from  my 
memory,  neither  shall  your  acquaintances,  neither  shall  the  memory 
of  the  kindness  and  the  forbearance  which  you  have  sustained  to- 
v/ards  me  during  those  years.   I  bid  you  adieu.  (Applause). 

MR.  DORSETT:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would 
like  to  read  the  following  telegram: 

"Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  25,  1916. 

■    The  Farmers'  Annual  Normal  Institute, 
Reading,  Pa. 

Greeting:    After  an  unbroken  record  of  sixteen  years'  attendance, 
>  I  feel  it  a  real  loss  to  be  unable  to  greet  my  many  friends.  Accept 
my  sincere  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  the  Institute. 

MRS.  A.  L.  MARTIN." 

The  reading  of  the  telegram  was  received  with  applause. 

MR.  DORSETT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  you  have  missed 
the  kindly  face,  the  helpful  suggestions  and  valuable  assistance  that 
Mrs.  Martin  has  always  given  us  at  these  annual  meetings;  and  I 
move  you  that  we  accept  her  words  of  greeting  and  that  through 
Mr.  Martin  we  extend  to  her  our  best  wishes  for  continued  health 
and  the  hope  that  she  may  be  with  us  at  our  next  meeting. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Fenstermacher  and  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  another  friend  with  us  to-day  whom 
I  have  known  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  whom  l 
am  sure,  you  will  all  be  glad  to  hear,  Mr.  T.  D.  Harman  one  of  the 
Editors  and  Publishers  of  the  National  Farmer  and  Stockman,  ot 
Pittsburgh.  (Applause). 

MR  HARMAN:    Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:     I  feel 
that  it  is  a  crime  for  me  to  waste  your  time,  but  Ed.  Carothers  in- 
sisted on  it  and  I  have  consented  to  say  a  word  or  two.    I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  this  meeting.    I  have  attended  meetings  of 
this  kind,  not  every  year  but  for  a  number  of  years.    I  presume  it 
is  35  years  since  I  have  been  going  to  your  annual  meetings  and  as 
many  of  your  farmers'  institutes  as  I  could  get  to.    I  have  got  to 
make  a  living,  consequently  I  cannot  go  to  all  of  them    I  believe 
you  have  got  a  better  institute  here,  a  better  meeting  than  I  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.    I  remember  35  years  ago,  I  believe  it  was, 
of  a  meeting  at  Butler  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.    Since  then 
Mr  Martin,  who  just  preceded  me,  asked  me  once  to  make  an  ad- 
dress at  Huntingdon,  Pa.   I  am  not  a  speaker,  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that.   To  illustrate  that,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  circumstance: 
I  was  out  in  Ohio  one  time  and  they  were  short  of  speakers,  so 
they  came  around  to  me  and  insisted  that  I  take  some  man's  place. 
Well  I  got  up  and  thought  I  did  pretty  well ;  I  stumbled  along  and 
got  through,  but  I  started  out  by  saying  that  I  was  not  a  speaker 
After  the  meeting  was  over,  an  old  farmer  rushed  through  the  crowd 
to  shake  hands  with  me.    He  said,  "I  want  to  meet  you,  you  are 
the  only  man  on  that  platform  that  told  the  truth."    (Laughter  and 
applause).    "You  said  you  couldn't  make  a  speech,  and  I'll  be 
dammed  if  you  can."    (Laughter).    There  was  an  honest  man;  it 
did  me  good.    I  have  not  butted  in  very  often  since,  if  I  can  help 
it,  and  I  do  not  intend  to.   I  am  interested  in  the  topic  under  discus- 
sion; I  presume  that  is  what  you  wanted,  Mr.  Carothers.  Mr. 
Carothers  and  I  talked  this  over  last  night;  he  is  a  new  man,  you 
know,  and  he  said,  "What  would  you  suggest  along  this  line?"  I 
said,  "I  would  suggest  that  you  go  out  and  live  with  these  fellows 
who'  are  speaking  and  see  how  they  live,  and  if  they  do  not  live 
right,  don't  let  them  talk."    That  was  his  suggestion  too;  he  said. 
"That's  what  I  want  to  do." 

To  illustrate  that,  I  want  to  tell  a  little  incident  or  circumstance. 
I  am  older  in  this  game  than  I  look.  Over  30  years  ago  T  was  at  the 
Columbus  State  Fair  and  a  long,  gangling  boy  came  up  to  my  of- 
fice hunting  me,  and  he  said,  "Are  you  Mr.  Harman?"  I  said,  "Yes. 
He  said,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you."  I  am  afraid  to  imitate  his  voice, 
afraid  you  will  recognize  him.  He  said,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  a 
little  about  getting  into  different  work  from  what  T  am  doing.  I 
am  running  a  farm  down  in  the  tall  grass,  in  lower  Ohio.  I  went 
through  college;  I  studied— I  was  going  to  study  for  the  law,  and 
my  farther  died  and  I  had  to  go  back  and  run  the  farm,  and  I  feel 
that  I  am  hiding  my  light  under  a  bushel,  if  I  have  any  light  and 
I  believe  I  have  if  i  can  develop  it."  "Well."  I  says,  "what  have 
you  done?"  I  says,  "What  have  you  done  to  get  into  the  limelight?" 
He  says,  "Nothing."  I  says,  "Have  you  run  the  farm?"  He  says, 
"Yes."    "How  long?"    "Four  or  five  years."    Is  it  any  better  than 
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it  was  when  your  father  left  it?"  "Yes,  T  am  making  twice  as  much 
money  as  father  did."  I  says,  "What  are  you  doing?"  He  says, 
"Well,  I  hav,e  improved  that  farm,  I  have  improved  it  and  T  am 
making  more  money  and  it  is  getting  better  all  the  time."  I  says, 
"Can  you  write?"  He  says,  "I  don't  know,  I  never  tried."  I  meant 
write  articles  for  publication.  I  said,  "You  go  home  and  the  first 
thing  you  do,  write  to  me  and  tell  me  what  improvements  you  have 
made  and  what  your  ideas  are  on  improving  that  farm.  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  are  going  to  amount  to  anything  or  not.  and  then 
I  will  tell  you  whether  you  can  write  or  not."  And  he  did  so  and 
he  started  in  to  write  and  he  got  into  the  limelight  from  time  to 
time,  but  he  did  it  on  his  merit  alone,  on  his  work.  He  started  on 
that  and  has  done  it  ever  since.  I  have  reference  to  Alva  Agee,  that 
everyone  of  us  knows,  possibly.  (Applause).  I  tell  people  when 
I  meet  them  with  Agee  that  I  discovered  him.  T  wouldn't  have 
given  ten  cents  for  that  fellow  when  he  walked  up  to  me  there,  but 
I  saw  he  was  honest,  earnest  and  sincere  and  I  just  took  a  chance 
on  him  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  had  to  revise  manuscript  quite 
a  good  deal  when  Agee  first  started;  he  can  revise  mine  now,  and  1 
am  glad  of  it,  but  Agee  started  in  that  way  and  T  do  not  believe  he 
has  a  superior  in  the  United  States  as  an  educator,  and  especially 
among  farmers  and  farmers  institutes. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  discussing  the  matter  of  improving.  I  have 
another  suggestion  for  the  Secretary:  T  believe  that  if  T  was  in  his 
place  and  running  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Pennsylvania,  I  would 
get  something  new  for  each  speaker;  I  would  get  an  alarm  clock,  and 
when  a  man  was  to  speak  20  minutes,  that  clock  would  go  oflf. 
(Laughter  and  applause).  I  would  even  go  further,  I  would  fix 
that  alarm  clock  on  a  contraption,  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it,  that 
would  fit  on  his  shoulders  with  a  great  big  shield  up  above,  and 
whenever  that  clock  went  ofi'  that  shield  would  drop  down  to  his 
breast.  What  a  relief  that  would  be;  I  believe  it  would  work.  Will 
you  try  it?  I  am  offering  that  in  a  serious  way.  I  think  they 
would  come  to  see  the  alarm  clock  and  watch  for  it  to  go  off.  I 
think  a  lot  of  audiences  are  killed  in  that  way. 

The  matter  of  publicity — that  struck  me.  I  am  in  the  publicity 
game.  I  want  to  tell  you  why  you  do  not  get  as  much  of  it  as  you 
might.  The  people  that  publish  a  paper  to-day,  not  my  kind  but 
publishers  of  newspapers,  do  not  publish  anything  unless  it  is 
news.  I  have  been  turned  down  a  hundred  times  in  the  last  couple 
of  years  with  a  little  publicity  I  wanted  to  work  off  in  Pittsburgh. 
I  happened  to  be  the  head  of  a  big  organization  there  and  I  wanted 
to  get  all  the  publicity  I  could,  and  they  would  say.  "There  isn't  a 
news  item  in  it,"  and  when  I'd  look  it  over,  T  could  see  there  was 
not.  Now  you  will  go  here  and  there  and  elsewhere  and  possibly 
say  the  same  old  thing,  and  the  reporter  that  has  to  make  a  story 
out  of  that  cannot  do  it  because  he  would  repeat  himself  or  he 
would  kill  himself,  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

There  is  one  item  I  want  you  speakers  and  those  in  charge  to 
make  a  note  of — it  is  absolutely  right ;  I  have  that  trouble  a  little 
in  our  work,  but  not  so  much.  You  take  a  newspaperman  and  he 
has  srot  to  know  it  is  news  or  he  will  break  his  own  neck  in  pub- 
lishing it  t-wdce.  I  think  your  sugerestion,  Mr.  Dorsett,  in  regard  to 
that  advertising  in  the  way  these  Chautauquas,  etc.,  do,  the  pictures, 
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I'  think  that  is  personal  matter,  I  think  you  fellows  are  workms 
to  get  your  pictures  in  the  window ;  I  don't  like  that  for  a  minute. 
(Laughter).    I  want  to  tell  Mr.  Oarothers  that  if  he  does  that,  he 
will  have  to  change  his  force.    (Laughter  and  cries  of  sit  down).  It 
will  kill  the  whole  proposition.    (Laughter).    One  thing  I  can  say 
gentlemen,  for  the  speakers  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  they  are  not 
two-faced  men.    I  want  to  illustrate  that  by  a  story  of  Sam  Jones. 
He  preached  for  a  preacher  down  in  Georgia,  wherever  he  lived,  the 
preacher  wanted  him  to  come  out  and  preach  for  hira  and  he  did, 
and  the  preacher  was  a  very  homely  fellow  and  Jones  got  up  after 
the  preacher  had  introduced  him  in  a  flowery  way,  and  said,  "I  want 
to  congratulate  vou  on  having  one  of  the  best  preachers  in  Georgia ; 
he  is  one  of  the  finest  men  I  know,  and  one  thing  about  him  you 
can  say  always  that  he  is  not  a  two  faced  man.    God  knows,  if  he 
had  another  one,  he  would  wear  it."    (Laughter).    Like  the  fel- 
low said  about  his  wife's  mother;  her  name  was  Helen  Summers, 
and  he  said  she  was  just  the  same  in  the  winter  time.  (Laughter 
and  applause). 

This  seems  to  be  a  meeting  for  suggestions.    I  have  often  won- 
dered why  vou  don't  get  more  local  people  at  these  meetings.    I  was 
going  to  ask  how  many  of  vou  would  be  here  if  you  didn't  have  yoiir 
fares  paid,  but  I  won't  ask  vou  to  mit  vour  hands  up;  but  the  trouble 
is  to  interest  the  people  to  the  extent  of  getting  them  to  come  out— 
that  is  what  vou  want  to  do.    I  don't  know  how  to  do  it.  There 
have  been  a  good  manv  suggestions  made  here;  I  don't  know  how  it 
can  be  worked  out.    I  am  just  as  much  interested  as  anyone  on 
earth  in  my  own  personal  way.  business  way,  to  have  the  Institute 
successful, 'because  when  that  is  so,  the  farmers  are  going  to  be 
prosperous  and  everyone  engaged  along  that  line  is  going  to  be  helped 
and  T  am  ready  to  "help  in  every  wav  we  can.    The  trouble  with  a 
paper  like  ours  is  that  we  cannot  advertise  a  local  institute  because 
we  go  all  over  the  country  and  .have  so  many  programs  sent  in 
that  we  cannot  do  it.  because  there  may  be  50  institutes  held  m  tlie 
territory  we  cover,  and  you  have  to  depend  on  your  local  newspapers, 
and  when  you  go  into 'a  newspaper  office  and  want  to  get  a  little 
space  you  have  got  to  give  them  something  in  the  way  of  news.  Some 
of  you' never  thought  of  that,  but  it  is  a  fact.  I  have  learned  it  my- 
self by  being  absolutely  turned  down  a  hundred  times  in  the  last 
year  or  two.    I  was  trying  to  get  something,  and  it  is  true  all  over 
the  country.    I  appreciate  the  fact,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I 
have  been  able  to  meet  vou  again.    I  have  missed  out  on  several  oc- 
casions of  this  kind,  but  I  hope  to  be  around  again  and  I  thank  you 
for  your  attention.    (Applause).  . 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Chester,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  is 
present  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  a  few  remarks  from  him. 

MR.  CHESTER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure  you  they  will  be  but 
very  few.  I  was  thinking  during  the  days  we  have  been  rneetiiig 
here,  of  the  gold  old  times  in  which  I  have  met  with  you,  with  one 
excerition,  for,  I  think,  twelve  years,  and  T  am  over-joyed  at  tlie 
renewal  of  association.  T  do  not  find  that  any  of  yon  seem  to  look 
any  older  or  appear  any  older  or  in  any  way  different  except  that 
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you  are  no  doubt  wiser,  and  I  am  sure  better-looking  than  you  were 
years  ago.  These  meetings  have  been,  this  especial  meeting  has 
been  of  unusual  merit  and  interest.  I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  will 
have  renewed  purpose.  They  will  have  the  effect,  no  doubt,  of  the 
revival  meeting  referred  to  by  a  minister  who  came  into  a  community 
to  assist  the  local  minister  in  holding  a  revival  and  appeared  to  be 
very  successful.  A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  was  aroused  and  as 
the  visiting  minister  was  making  his  final  speech  and  offering  the 
closing  prayer,  he  referred  to  the  old  minister,  who  was  a  resident 
there,  and  no  doubt  had  become  somewhat  aged  and  decrepit;  he 
prayed  that  the  minister  of  that  charge,  because  of  these  meetings, 
might  be  "filled  with  fresh  veal  and  new  zigor."  (Laughter).  And 
I  hope  that  these  meetings  will  fill  you  with  what  the  minister  had 
in  mind  when  he  made  the  prayer.  The  old  minister  afterwards, 
remarking  on  it,  said  he  didn't  mind  having  plenty  of  fresh  veal 
forced  upon  him.  (Laughter). 

Since  I  was  with  you,  the  heads  of  the  organization  have  changed. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  same  interest  is  manifested  by  them; 
they  are  taking  up  the  work  and  carrying  it  on  and  furthering  it 
to  the  end  as  suggested.  I  felt  a  sort  of  personal  pride  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  because  we  grew 
up  in  tlie  same  county,  some  six  miles  apart.  I  had  been  to  Secre- 
tary Patton's  farm  when  T  found  him  with  gum  boots  on  up  to  the 
knees  pitching  manure  into  a  manure  cock,  and  I  know  he  is  in- 
terested in  agriculture,  and  not  only  interested  in  it,  but  he  knows 
something  about  it,  so  you  may  rest  assured  that  you  will  have  his 
hearty  sympathy  and  support  and  direction  in  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  suggestions  made  bv  the  Institute 
workers  for  the  improvement  of  the  work.    No  doubt  many  of  them 
have  been  made  heretofore,  and  T  hope  that  they  will  be  carried  into 
effect.   The  matter  of  publicity,  local  publicity,  has  been  talked  over 
and  over  at  our  round-ups  for  a  number  of  years,  but  in  some  way 
or  other  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  that  it  has  been  carried  out.  As 
I  gathered  it  from  my  work,  it  was  one,  if  not  the  most  necessary 
thing,  as  a  matter  of  improvement'.    I  have  been  in  localities,  and 
so  have  every  one  of  you,  where  the  programs  for  the  meetings  of 
that  community  were  not  opened  until  the  first  session  was  called 
and  the  string  cut,  and  then  they  were  distributed  to  the  few  who 
were  present.    That  kind  of  publicity  is  too  meager,  there  must  be 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  going  to  occur,  of  the  subject  to  be  presented. 
There  must  be  an  enthusiasm  worked  up  because  if  I  am  interested 
in  poultry  or  in  land  drainage  or  liming  or  in  raising  alfalfa,  I 
want  to  hear  it,  and  if  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  going  to 'be 
anything  there  for  me  or  not,  naturally  I  haven't  much  enthusiasm 
for  going.    I  want  to  impress  upon  the  new  officers  and  renew  the 
impression  upon  you,  to  keep  at  it,  that  the  great  need  is  not  only 
to  increase  the  attendance — let  that  be  the  object — but  to  increase 
the  spirit,  to  increase  the  interest,  and  hence  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  Institute  to  the  communities  of  Pennsylvania,  and  advertis- 
ing helps  to  do  that  better  than  any  other  way"!  know  of.  Anything 
we  can  do  in  the  State  to  help  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  any 
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of  its  lines  and  especially  the  Institute  work,  I  assure  you  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  stands  always  ready  and  willing  ^  do  §1^^ 
to  do  it.  Now,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  for  this  oppor- 
tunity and  hope  never  to  lose  my  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  PennsylYania.    (Applause).  ,  , 

The  CHAIEMAN:  The  Board  of  Agriculture  was  taken  out  last 
night  and  shown  the  new  improvements  at  the  fair  grounds  here 
which  I  understand  have  been  on  a  very  extensive  scale  and  fill  one 
of  the  greatest  places  in  educating  the  people  to  vast  ideas  in  agn^ 
culture  and  increases  the  interest  in  competition  m  the  growing  of 
crops  etc.  We  have  with  us  at  this  time  Mr.  McDermott,  Secretary 
of  the  Berks  County  Agricultural  Association,  from  whom  we  will 
be  glad  to  hear.    (Apnlause).  . 

ME.  McDERMOTT:    Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As 
an  entire  stranger  in  your  midst,  T  appreciate  that  applause.  It 
reminds  me  of  a  little  storv  of  an  Irishman  who  was  walking  along 
the  road  one  day  and  saw  a  bull  over  in  the  field,  and  the  animal 
was  pawing  and  tearing  up  the  ground  and  throwing  the  dirt  in  all 
directions,  and  the  Irishman  thought  to  himself,  "What  a  ]olly 
good  thing  it  would  be  to  go  over  the  fence  and  take  the  bull  jtie 
horns  and  rub  his  nose  in  the  ground,"  and  the  idea  so  amused  him 
that  he  beo-an  to  laugh  and  laughed  until  his  sides  ached,  and  he 
thouo-ht  of' the  great  time  he  would  have.    He  jumped  the  fence 
and  went  to  the  bull  and  got  hold  of  his  horns  and  what  the  bull 
didn't  do  to  him  I  couldn't  tell  you  in  hours.   When  he  got  outside 
the  fence  and  looked  over  at  the  bull,  he  said,  "Well,  I'm  glad  I 
had  my  laugh  first."    I'm  glad  I  got  my  applause  first.    You  were 
out  to  the  Berks  countv  fairgrounds  yesterday  and  saw  what  a  mag- 
nificent monument  we  have  erected  there  to  the  interest  and  benefit 
of  the  farmers  of  this  county,  and  since  1915,  to  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  of  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania.  :  ■  -  ' 

In  1915  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  which  permitted  us  to  pay 
premiums  outside  of  Berks  county  and  on  all  products  that  are 
produced  and  exhibited  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    We  have  a 
tract  of  ground  which  contains  60  acres  of  land,  and  some  one  had 
said  that  God  made  the  land  for  a  Fair  Ground,  and  then  it  took  two 
Berks  county  Irishmen,  Henessy  and  McDermott  to  discover  it. 
(Laughter).    We  have  it  fenced  with  a  wire  fence.    You  ask  why 
we  did  that ;  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  explain— because 
you  can  always  see  them  on  the  outside  when  they  are  trying  to  get 
in.   We  have  one  of  the  finest  race  tracks  in  the  United  States;  in 
fact,  the  only  half  mile  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.    It  is 
known  as  a  Billings  Track.   I  could  not  explain  the  features  of  that 
track  to  vou  in  an  hour,  if  I  tined,  because  of  the  many  good  features, 
but  one  of  the  things  about  it  is  that  the  horse  starts  to  turn  and 
don't  know  he  is  turning.    One  of  the  great  things  of  the  track  is 
that  very  fact,  and  he  continues  to  go  with  unbroken  speed. 

We  have  three  buildings  out  there  that  are  seven  hundred  and 
forty  feet  in  length.  They  are  joined  together;  they  cost  ip26,000.00; 
they  are  built  of  hollow  tile,  concrete  and  steel.  They  have  on  them 
slate  roofs— not  slate,  but  asbestos  shingled  roofs,  the  finest  and 
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most  expensive  that  could  be  bought.  Everything  we  have  done,  we 
have  done  and  accomplished  in  the  short  period  of  ninety-four  work- 
ing days  from  the  day  the  contract  was  let  until  the  day  our  Fair 
was  opened,  and  four  days  thereafter  we  had  a  total  attendance  of 
57,592  paid  admissions;  something  we  have  never  heard  of  before 
in  this  district.  We  did  tliis  all  in  ninety -four  working  days,  raised 
$98,000.00,  and  when  our  Fair  closed,  we  owed  no  man  a  cent,  every- 
think  we  have  there  is  paid  for  in  full;  we  increased  our  capital 
stock  from  |100,000.00  to  |200,000.00  and  have  a  campaign  on  to-day 
to  raise  |550,000.00  more,  for  which  we  want  to  put  up  some  new 
buildings,  a  poultry  building,  an  additional  barn  and  an  especial 
building  for  woman's  work.  These  are  the  things  we  want  to  ac- 
complish in  Berks  county  before  our  Fair  opens  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it. 

You  talk  about  how  to  advertise  Farmers'  Institutes— come  to 
Berks  county  and  get  the  lesson  of  how  they  did  things  for  the  Fair 
and  your  question  is  solved.  T]ie  reason  you  do  not  get  the  publicity 
for  your  Institutes  is  because  you  do  not  go  out  into  the  community 
and  get  your  farmers  interested  in  your  Institute.  You  advertise 
two  or  three  or  four  men  to  go  into  a  community  to  lecture.  Get 
the  man  at  home  to  help  go  out  and  ask  John  Jones  to  be  a  vice- 
president;  go  out  and  take  a  lesson  from  Billy  Sunday,  organize  a 
choir  of  250  people,  men  and  women,  in  the  communitv,  the  farmer, 
the  farmer's  wife,  his  son  and  daughter,  and  ask  them  to  meet  and 
rehearse  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  Institute,  and  T  will 
guarantee  you  that  you  Avon't  get  a  buildin<j  in  Berks  county  or  any 
other  county  in  any  community  that  will  be  large  enough  to  hold 
the  crowd. 

And  then  you  have  got  to  have  a  Billv  Sundav  there  to  talk  to 
them.  The  great  trouble  with  your  Institutes  is  that  your  Institute 
lecturer  is  the  greatest  advertisiement  vou  can  have;  get  a  man  who 
is  wrapt  up  in  his  work.  I  believe  in  the  man  who  is  earnest  when 
he  does  things,  and  if  he  is  really  in  earnest,  he  will  get  enoush 
life,  energy  and  action  into  everything  that  he  does  and  says  that  the 
peoDle  who  come  and  hear  him  will  come  and  hear  him  again,  and 
your  alarm  clocks  won't  be  necessary;  they  will  want  him  to'  talk 
for  hours.  You  have  got  to  get  men  who  have  things  to  .say,  men 
who  have  a  message  for  the  people,  and  he  has  got  to  know  how  to 
deliver  his  message. 

I  have  been  interested  in  Farmers'  Institutes  for  four  years;  I 
have  followed  them,  and  I  will  say  this  to  you  I  was  raised  on  a 
farm,  I  lived  on  a  farm  for  twenty-four  years,  and  in  the  four  years 
that  I  followed  the  Farmers'  Institutes,' I  have  learned  more  about 
farming  than  I  ever  knew  during  the  2?>  years  I  was  on  a  farm.  (Ap- 
plause) I  will  say  that  you  have  got  the  right  spirit  and  you  are 
going  about  it  in  a  certain  way;  but  you  have  got  to  get  the  energy 
and  action  and  the  life,  you  have  got  to  have  the  right  kind  of'^a 
man  to  send  into  each  community.  Don't  think  for  a  moment  that 
you  are  talking  to  a  farmer  who  is  coming  to  an  Institute  who 
doesn't  understand  everything  you  are  telling  him;  he  has  it  and 
knows  it,  and  the  moment  you  make  a  mistake  and  talk  too  long 
and  talk  too  much  about  nothing,  that  is  the  time  he  loses  interest 
and  won't  come  back  again.   Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  you  can 
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get  up  on  a  platform  and,  because  an  hour  of  time 
Ind  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  pays  you  for  it,  you  have  got  to  talk 
and  talk  a  lot  of  nonsense.  Get  down  to  the  real  solid  facts,  and  as 
soon  as  you  have  told  them  the  facts,  give  them  something  else  to 
put  li?e  into  it.  that  is  the  thing  that  count..  If!  were  at  the  head 
S  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State,  I  would  organise  a 
school  and  make  every  man  come  into  my  school  and  make  him 
qualify  before  I  would  let  him  go  out. 

A  Member:    Learn  him  how  to  break  off. 

MR  McDERMOTT:   Yes,  sir.  I  would,  I  would  train  him  and 
send  him  forth  and  make  him  a  lecturer  worthy  of  his  hire. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  vou  this,  because  T  feel  this-the  Berks  County 
Fair  is  here  at  this  moment,  it  is  here  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers, 
it  is  here  for  their  benefit,  it  is  here  for  their  rewarri  it  if^  here  be- 
cause vou  have  to  tell  the  farmer  how  to  produce.    The  Fair  Ass^o- 
c'ation  comes  along  and  they  pay  him  the  reward^  That^s  what  he 
wants;  we  all  want  the  reward,  we  all  want  to  be  worthy  of  our 
hire  and  if  vou  raise  potatoes  such  as  your  farmers  can  t  raise  and 
bring  them  to  the  Fair  and  put  them  there  on  exhibition,  thev  are 
an  education,  and  the  great  trouble  with  the  Fairs  throughout  the 
State  of  Pennsvlvania  to-dav  is  that  they  are  sufficiently  educa- 
tional   Every  Fair  ought  to  be  a  lesson,  a  lesson  from  the  time  you 
enter  the  gates  until  rou  leave  them.    Every  Departnient  ought  to 
be  there  to  instruct,  and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  have  in  Reacl- 
inff  in  1916.  We  believe  that  the  good  old  Berks  county  Dutch  people 
can  come  to  the  front  and  show  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  that 
the  men  who  live  in  the  county,  who  are  farmers,  believe  that  they 
can  iust  as  well  stand  at  the  front  as  stand  in  any  other  nlace.  We 
are  proud  of  our  people  and  proud  of  our  Fair,  don't  forget  that 
I  am  sorrv  vou  were  not  all  there  yesterdnv.    Oh  I  was  primed  and 
fixed  and  I  "lost  a  great  owortnnitv  to  make  a  speech.  (Laughter) 
1  wanted  to  tell  vou  something  right  there  on  the  ground,  and  when 
I  am  wound  up  T  can  sav  it.    Now  T  want  you  to  know  something 
about  the  Fair.    I  will  tell  vou  anvthing  you  want  to  know  abont 
it  or  anv  other  Fair  or  affair.    T  contend  that  I  know  it  all,  and  if 
you  don't  believe  it,  ask  me.    (Laughter) . 

A  Member:  Isn't  it  more  a  place  of  amusement  than  anything 
else? 

MR  McDERMOTT:  No.  sir;  a  Fair  that  is  built  for  amusements 
only  loses  its  strength  of  character  and  down  she  goes,  and  out  she 
goes. 

A  Member:    She  ought  to.  .^^ 

MR  McDERMOTT:  Are  there  any  other  questions?  The  mid- 
way is  like  the  base  ball  field  or  the  backyard  of  a  schoolhon«e;  the 
bovs  -0  out  and  play  between  times;  it  is  so  with  you  and  so  with 
eveiwbodv  else,  and  that  is  the  trouble  with  the  Farmers'  Institutes, 
they  are  all  work  and  no  play.  Make  them  a  place  for  tml  and  make 
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them  a  place  for  play.  Give  them  the  innocent  amusements.  We 
ask  people  to  come  ont  and  criticize  the  manner  in  which  the  Berks 
County  Fair  is  conducted,  it  is  clean  and  pure  from  end  to  end.  We 
have  ministers  who  are  members  and  stockholders  and  invite  them 
all  to  come ;  we  tell  the  District  Attorney,  the  County  Detective,  the 
Judges  and  everybody  else  to  come  out  and  look  us  over  and  if  there 
is  anything  there  they  don't  want,  out  she  goes.  We  have  a  capital 
of  ,f200,000.00  and  the  stock  is  ^10.00  a  share.  T  don't  want  to  sell 
you  any,  because  there  is  only  two  thousand  left  and  it  is  worth 
$12.33.  We  don't  want  to  sell  you  any.  Under  the  general  incor- 
poration act  in  Pennsylvania  we  are  entitled  to  incorporate  in  a 
local  county  and  can  pay  dividends.  You  men  are  all  fair  men  or 
you  wouldn't  be  here;  every  agricultural  society  aids  in  your  elec- 
tion, you  are  all  fair  men,  and  I  want  you  to  go  home  'with  this 
message — I  don't  care  for  you  to  tell  anything  about  Berks  county, 
but  I  would  like  for  you  to  get  the  message  from  Berks  county  and 
go  home  and  do  good  in  your  own  county.  I  say  that  a  Fair'prop- 
erly  conducted  is  a  greater  educator  than  any' Farmers'  Institute 
that  was  ever  held. 

Some  of  you  would  like  to  know  something  about  Fairs,  but  you 
have  difficulties  at  home.  Now,  the  little  Fair  can  be  just  as  success- 
ful as  the  big  Fair  and  can  make  as  much  money.  The  great  trouble 
with  your  Fairs  at  home  is  this,  you  have  been  giving  awav  tickets 
of  admission  for  years,  you  have  been  giving  your  space  for  nothing 
and  j)ermitting  everybody  to  come  in  and  pat  you  on  the  shoulder 
and  say,  "Jones,  you  are  a  good  fellow  and  I'd  like  to  fetch  my  wife 
and  family  in."  and  you  have  been  giving  him  tickets.  You  cannot 
exist  that  way  and  never  will  exist  that  way.  When  you  give  tickets 
away,  give  them  to  people  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Baltimore  and  other  places  where  you  know  they  won't 
come,  and  then  you  can  say  that  you  have  adveristed  it. 

A  Member:    How  many  paid  admissions  had  you  last  year? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  57,592. 

A  Member:    Do  you  pay  for  any  amusements  on  the  ground? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  We  do;  we  have  spent  ,?2,500.00  for  general 
attractions  for  the  public.  Our  attractions  are  clean.  Our  horse 
races  cost  $3,450.00 ;  we  had  no  entrance  fee. 

A  Member:    We  had  57,000  people  in  one  day. 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  Yes,  that's  all  right,  you  are  from  York, 
aren't  you?  (Laughter)  But  don't  forget,  my  dear  sir,  that  the 
best  Fair  we  ever  held  in  Berks  county  previous  to  this  year,  the 
attendance  was  only  20,000  people.  We  are  proud  of  such  an  in- 
crease; you  can't  do  that  in  York. 

A  Member:    Come  over  and  we  will  show  you. 

MR.  McDERMOTT:    You  cannot  double  you  attendance  in  York 
in  the  next  ten  years, 
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SECRETARY  PATTON:    Was  the  agricultural  display  here  any 
better  than  last  year  ? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  Yes,  we  are  going  to  have  it  again  in  all  its 
departments,  every  one;  we  are  going  to  wake  you  fellows  up  in 
Harrisburg,  there  isn't  a  thing  you  have  got  over  there  that  we 
are  not  going  to  make  a  demand  on  you  to  borrow ;  our  representa- 
tive will  be  in  Harrisburg  for  everything  Harrisburg  has. 

^  SECRETARY  PATTON:    We  had  a  good  display  last  year. 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  Yes,  one  of  the  best  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
I  will  say  this  for  the  Department  at  Harrisburg,  if  you  go  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  you  will  get  from  the  Department 
anything  you  want.  Now  I  don't  want  to  make  any  speech;  I  am 
not  here  to  make  a  speech;  I  am  here  to  answer  questions  and  ex- 
plain anything  about  the  Reading  Fair  Grounds.  1  was  haled  away 
from  the  oflQce  this  morning  at  half  past  nine  and  I  didn't  want  to 
come. 

A  Member:    Have  you  any  trouble  keeping  order  on  your  grounds? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  We  had  four  State  Policemen  and  two 
Constables;  we  have  no  strong  drinks  upon  the  grounds.  We  were 
told  that  we  could  not  do  it  in  Berks  county  and  the  moment  they 
told  us  that,  we  made  up  our  minds  that  we  wouldn't  and  showed 
the  people  we  could  stick  to  our  purpose. 

A  Member:    Did  you  get  the  State  appropriation?        ■  ■  • 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  That  is  a  sore  subject  and  I  would  rather 
not  discuss  it  in  front  of  the  State  officials.  (Laughter^i  Some- 
body blundered. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  Do  you  give 
as  much  attention  to  the  agricultural  end  of  it  as  you  do  to  the 
trotting  end? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  We  do,  we  give  more;  we  have  only  got  one 
committee  on  the  trotting  end  of  it  and  nineteen  on  the  other  end 
of  it. 

A  Member:    What  are  your  agricultural,  premiums? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  We  paid  in  cash  ,«?2,400.00;  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  once  upon  a  time  paid  us  -fSOO.OO,  then  we  got  a  little 
active  and  got  them  to  increase  it  to  -11,000.00;  then  we  got  a  little 
more  active  and  thev  increased  it  to  !!§2,000.00;  every  county  agricul- 
tural society  is  entitled  to  $2,000.00  if  the  Act  of  1915  is  constitu- 
tional. If  it  is  not  constitutional,  every  county  is  entitled  to  $2,000. 
00;  two  Fair  Associations  are  entitled  to  .f 1,000. 00  each.  But  up 
in  New  York  State  they  pay  80%  of  all  premiums,  no  matter  how 
small  or  how  large  the  Fair  is,  up  to  the  extent  of  .^5,000.00  to  any 
single  Fair;  there  is  where  we  in  Pennsylvania  are  behind  New  York. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  Don't  you  think  there  ought  to  be  some 
restriction  on  the  number  of  Fairs  in  a  county? 
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MR.  McDERMOTT:  Why  should  there  be?  Why  should  there 
be  any  restriction  anywhere  on  Fairs  for  educational  purposes? 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  That  is  the  question,  if  they  are  all 
educational. 

MR.  McDERMOTT:    The  law  can  govern  that. 

A  Member:  You  have  a  stock  company  and  are  making  money 
out  of  it,  you  shouldn't  have  a  cent  from  the  State. 

MR.  McDERMOTT:    I  will  argue  that  question,  if  necessary. 

A  Member:  I  think  that  point  is  well  taken;  any  organization 
that  pays  dividends  has  no  right  to  receive  State  appropriations  and 
should  not  have  any. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  I  like  to  see  the  appropriations.  But 
I  think  where  you  have  more  than  one  Fair  in  one  countv,  you  are 
having  too  many  and  cannot  keep  them  up;  people  lose  interest; 
don't  you  think  so? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  The  reason  why  it  is  lawful  and  legal  for 
an  association  that  is  conducted  for  profit  to  receive  appropriations 
from  the  State  in  which  it  exists  is  the  fact  that  it  is  disseminating 
a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  than  the  State  itself  could  dissemin- 
ate for  the  same  money.  - 

A  Member:    How  do  you  disseminate  knowledge? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  We  disseminate  knowledge  just  like  this. 
We  have,  for  instance,  an  exhibit  of  apples,  forty  or  fifty  different 
kinds  of  apples  exhibited,  with  each  different  kind  of  apple  being 
labeled  stating  what  it  is.  John  Jones  comes  along  and  he  sees  an 
apple  and  says,  "Well,  that  is  a  Baldwin,  T  never  knew  that  was  a 
Baldwin  apple."  He  sees  the  different  kinds  of  apples  there  ex- 
hibited and  he  will  say  to  himself,  "Why,  T  have  been  buying  the 
poorest  kind  of  apples  all  my  life,  this  is 'the  kind  T  should  buy  and 
will  buy."  He  is  educated  to  know  what  is  the  best  kind,  and  con- 
sequently he  goes  and  gets  it  and  he  gets  that  information  from  no 
other  place  except  where  they  are  exhibited.  It  is  educational  be- 
cause the  State  sends  us  a  certain  number  of  lecturers  to  lecture  on 
various  subjects  during  the  week  of  our  Fair.  Ft  is  educational  be- 
cause you  can  compare  conditions.  It  is  educational  because  it  puts 
a  prize  and  pays  a  premium  for  a  man  who  will  produce  and  a  man 
who  will  seek  knowledge  to  produce  on  his  own  farm.  You  trace 
this  backward — 

The  CHAIRMAN:    I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but  we  have  an 
important  part  of  our  program  yet. 

A  Member:  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the 
farmers  at  the  Fair  people  who  are  interested  in  Fairs  all  over  this 
State.  There  may  be  somebody — the  gentleman  on  the  floor  may  be 
able  to  explain  why  it  is  that  some  of  these  Agricultural  Societies 
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have  received  their  appropriations  and  paid  out  and  got  their  money 
and  others  are  being  refused.  Now,  it  is  causing  trouble  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  greatly  criticized  in  some  parts  of  this 
State  in  regard  to  it.  Now  if  there  is  any  gentleman  here  on  the 
floor,  or  the  Chairman  or  anybody  else  that  can  make  this  subject 
plain  so  that  we  can  take  it  home  and  explain  it  to  our  constituents, 
why  that  is  the  case  and  what  the  remedy  will  be  or  whether 
there  ever  will  be  a  remedy  so  that  Ave  will  get  our  money  for  the 
different  agricultural  organizations  of  the  State,  1  would  be  glad  to 
have  him  do  it. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:    As  far  as  the  Agricultural  Department 
is  concerned,  it  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  ..  " 

A  Member:    But  you  cannot  make  the  people  believe  that. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  The  list  is  handed  in  to  the  County 
Commissioners  and  they  pay  it  and  collect  off  of  the  State  through 
the  Auditor  General  and  the  Agricultural  Department  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  premiums.  You  make  out  your  list,  go  to  the  County 
Commissioners,  they  O,  K.  it  and  you  get  the  money  from  the  Audi- 
tor General.  The  ones  paid  have  been  paid  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners and  I  do  not  think  that  any  premiums  have  been  paid  by  the 
Auditor  General  of  the  State  yet ;  he  sent  me  a  list  and  asked  me  to 
O.  K.  it  and  I  told  him  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

A  Member:  You  said  that  every  member  here  is  elected  by  a  Fair 
Association;  that  is  a  mistake. 

MR.  McDERMOTT:    An  Agricultural  Association. 

A  Member:  Our  Agricultural  Society  of  Lebanon  County,  the 
oldest  in  the  State,  is  no  Fair  association;  we  hold  a  free  exhibition 
in  the  Fall  and  we  pay  a  small  premium.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  County  Fair  of  Lebanon  county;  that  is  another  organiza- 
tion, and  the  Fair  organization  stockholders  are  mostly  from  the 
City  of  Lebanon  and  very  few  farmers  are  connected  with  it,  and 
they  pay  very  little  premiums  to  the  farmer  if  he  puts  anything 
there,  that  is  the  reason  there  isn't  so  much  farm  produce  or  stock 
at  the  Lebanon  County  Fair,  because  they  don't  pay  the  premiums 
the  farmers  think  they  should,  and  we  have  the  two  organizations, 
but  ours  is  the  oldest. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  About  the  only  free  instructors  you 
had  at  your  Fair  were  the  ones  that  the  Agricultural  Department 
sent  to  you,  or  the  Departments  of  the  State?  _ 

MR.  McDERMOTT:    Yes,  from  the  various  Departments. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  They  were  the  only  ones  you  didn't 
have  to  pay? 

MR.  McDERMOTT:  Yes. 


SECRETARY  PATTON:    So  we  were  helping  you  in  a  way? 
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MR.  McDERMOTT:  Yes,  T  have  given  you  that  credit.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  could  not  be  with  you  on  Tuesday  at  your  opening.  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  here,  but  1  am  a  very  busy  man  at  all  times.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  being  here  to- 
day. It  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  all  over  Penn- 
sylvania men  and  women  of  your  type  are  working  for  the  uplift  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  it  is  a  good  and  great  thing  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  God  may  help  you 
in  your  work  and  help  you  to  do  these  things  in  a  greater  and  better 
and  more  sincere  way.  I  am  glad  you  came  to  Reading;  I  hope  you 
will  come  to  Reading  soon  again,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  when- 
ever you  come  you  will  come  with  a  great  deal  more  credit,  you  will 
come  with  a  great  deal  more  readiness  and  you  are  going  to  be  re- 
ceived royally.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  get  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Dutch,  but  when  you  get  in,  they  are  going  to  use  you  right.  I  am 
glad  you  are  here  and  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

MR.  RODGERS:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  word  more.  This 
question  has  been  answered  by  our  worthy  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
so  far  as  it  goes.  We  have  got  the  order,  the  Commissioners  won't 
pay  it  and  they  say  it  is  because  the  Auditor  General  won't  grant  it. 
Whose  fault  is  it?  I  am  told  it  has  been  declared  unconstitutional. 
Is  there  anybody  in  this  house  that  can  tell  why  it  has  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional  t  pay  this  money  out? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Rodgers,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are 
injecting  a  matter  into  our  session  here  that  we  did  not  devote  any 
time  to  or  expect  to  take  up,  and  we  have  a  very  important  part  of 
our  program  here,  one  in  which  I  am  vei-y  much  interested  person- 
ally, and  that  is  to  hear  from  the  Chairmen  of  the  different  counties. 
However,  if  the  Secretary  can  answer  Mr.  Rodger's  question  very 
briefly,  we  might  have  it  answered. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  I  do  not  know  on  what  ground  they 
declared  it  unconstitutional,  but  the  whole  trouble  is  that  the  first 
appropriation  was  |100,000.00,  then  we  cut  that  down  to  12,000.00 
to  any  one  Fair  and  |4,000.00  to  a  county.  In  changing  the  bill, 
they  cut  the  appropriation  down  in  the  legislature  to  |100,000.00  but 
did  not  change  the  amount ;  then  the  Governor  cut  off  -150,000.00  and 
left  it  only  $50,000.00  for  two  years,  which  would  be  |25,000.00  a 
year,  and  the  amount  to  be  received  by  each  Fair  Association  or  by 
the  county  was  left  the  same,  which'  was  an  impossibility,  and  I 
don't  know  how  anybody  could  work  it  out.  I  would  not  want  to 
undertake  it ;  there  is  a  premium  list  of  about  $108,000.00  turned  in ; 
about  185,000.00  of  those  were  legitimate,  and  to  pay  |S5,000.00 
with  $25,000.00  is  beyond  my  capacity.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  do 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Before  we  take  up  this  other  matter,  Mr. 
Kester  has  a  word  or  two. 

MR.  KESTER:  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to 
part  of  the  program  this  evening,  that  by  Mrs.  Rose  Morgan,  on 
"Songs  That  Live,"  not  because  it  will  make  much  difference  to  her, 
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but  because  I  would  like  every  one  who  can  possibly  do  so  to  hear 
that  splendid  lecture  and  splendid  entertainment.  I  heard  her  two 
years  ago  in  Washington  at  the  National  Association  of  Institute 
Workers,  and  a  few  of  vou  may  have  heard  that  lecture  It  is  worth 
travelling  a  good  distance  to  hear  and  I  know  you  will  appreciate 
it.  Some  one  has  said,  "Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a  Nation  and  i 
don't  care  who  makes  the  laws."  Mrs.  Rose  Morgan's  splendid  lec- 
ture is  based  upon  that  thought.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  piano  here, 
she  not  only  lectures  but  sings  and  plays  her  own  accompaniment, 
and  I  assure  you  it  will  well  worth  while  for  any  of  you  to  stay 
over,  and  I  hope  that  the  people  of  Reading  in  large  numbers  will 
turn  out  to  hear  her. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  now  a  quarter  of  twelve,  and  I  wonder 
whether  it  might  not  be  well  to  adjourn  and  reconvene  again  at  one 
o'clock  if  we  feel  we  can  get  back. 

A  Member:  According  to  our  program,  every  one  of  the  members 
has  five  minutes  to  talk.  I  want  to  have  a  chance  to  find  out 
whether  I  am  going  to  conduct  the  Institutes  as  you  expect  me  to, 
or  not  I  was  Chairman  of  the  County  Institute  for  twelve  years 
and  went  around  the  county  and  carried  the  speakers  free  of  charge 
and  hunted  up  places  for  them  to  stay  and  furnished  buildings,  where 
I  could,  free,  and  where  I  couldn't,  when  I  found  a  church  that 
was  poor  and  didn't  have  anything  and  we  had  to  pay  for  the  light 
and  fuel  we  did  so.  There  is  a  chance  here  to  know  a  whole  lot 
about  vv^hat  to  do  to  make  our  Institute  a  success,  and  I  believe  it 
is  a  very  important  feature  of  this  meeting,  and  if  you  do  not  give 
the  members  a  chance  to  talk  and  tell  their  experiences  so  that  they 
will  learn  things,  what  are  we  to  do?  (Applause). 

MR.  CAMPBELL:    We  lecturers  want  to  hear  the  other  side. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:    I  believe  that  we  ought  to  continue  the  meet- 
ing until  we  are  through  with  it. 

A  Member:    I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  one  o'clock  and  take 
this  up  then. 

(The  motion  was  adopted  and  the  session  adjourned.) 


May  25,  1916:  1  P.  M. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Carothers  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  take  the  coun- 
ties alphabetically.   Adams  county,  Mr.  Weidner.  ^ 

MR.  WEIDNER:  I  don't  believe  I  have  anything  at  this  present 
time  to  say. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:    Well,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you  now. 

A  Member:  I  believe  that  most  of  these  members  here  should 
say  a  little  something  about  the  Institute  work.  You  are  the  head, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Institutes  in  your  county,  and  I  should  think 
you  would  have  a  few  words  to  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Weidner,  have  you  any  matters  to  men- 
tion with  reference  to  next  year? 

MR.  WEIDNER:  The  Institutes  held  in  Adams  county  are  not 
as  largely  attended  as  in  some,  of  the  other  counties,  but  I  believe 
as  Mr.  Phillips  spoke  this  morning — we  have  attentive  listeners.  I 
think  those  who  attend  take  an  interest  and  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  what  is  being  said  and  try  to  carry  it  out.  We  do  not  have 
a  great  many  people  come  just  for  the  name  of  the  thing,  but  they 
come  for  information,  and  I  think  that  we  will  have  better  attend- 
ance the  coming  Winter;  I  hope  we  will.  We  happened  to  strike  a 
very  bad  time,  the  roads  were  in  a  bad  condition  and  it  is  snowing 
nearly  every  day  when  we  had  the  Institutes  in  Adams  county,  so 
that  the  attendance  was  not  what  we  expected. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Next,  is  Allegheny  county,  which  is  not  repre- 
sented. Next  is  Armstrong  county;  Mr.  Blyholder  has  gone.  Next 
is  Beaver  county,  Mr.  Dunlap. 

MR.  DUNLAP:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  the 
people  of  Beaver  county  have  not  come  up  as  they  ought  to,  for  two 
or  three  reasons:  The  first  Winter  I  had  charge  of  the  Institute,  a 
blizzard  struck  us  and  it  was  14  degrees  below  zero,  right  along  all 
the  time,  and  that  interfered  with  us  very  much.  Last  year  the 
grippe  struck  us  and  there  was  sickness  in  almost  every  family  in 
each  part  of  the  county,  and  that  interfered  with  us  very  much. 
But  our  folks  are  very  much  interested  in  their  work  and  when  con- 
ditions permit,  they  turn  out  very  well.  The  only  thing  about  our 
county  is  that  they  are  too  far  scattered  away  from  trolley  lines,  and 
we  do  not  have  meetings  enough,  that  is,  they  are  not  divided  en- 
ough to  allow  the  people  from  the  different  sections  to  get  there  with 
their  own  conveyances,  and  we  are  very  anxious  that  we  should 
have  more  Farmers'  Institutes  than  we  have  been  having,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  when  they  can  get  there,  they  appreciate  the  instruc- 
tion that  they  have  received  there.  Our  folks  are  alive  to  their  work 
and  they  are  always  hunting  information  and  they  are  always  ready 
to  ask  questions.  The  instructors  who  have  been  there  have  always 
given  good  satisfaction. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Glad  to  hear  it.  Bedford  county,  Mr.  Biddle; 
he  is  not  here.  Berks  county,  Mr.  McCowan,  not  present.  Blair 
county— absent.    Bucks  county,  Mr.  Wambold. 

MR.  WAMBOLD:  I  don't  know  that  I  have  very  much  to  say.  I 
suppose  this  is  the  Chairmen's  meeting.  I  have  conducted  an  In- 
stitute for  several  years  in  Bucks  county  and  I  have  no  complaint 
to  make  about  the  lecturers  you  have  sent  to  us.   We  make  them  be- 
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have  while  they  are  there  and  we  have  them  satisfied  because  we 
feed  them  well.  On  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  have  a  little 
trouble  with  our  local  places  that  we  hold  in ;  there  seems  to  be  some 
misunderstanding  by  these  local  places  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
money  they  get.  It  is  often  put  up  to  me  that  the  State  pays  |12.50 
a  day  and  they  want  |12.50.  I  say,  "My  good  friend,  my  expenses 
come  out  of  this,"  and  I  have  been  conducting  for  ifilOO.OO,  10  days 
of  Institutes  in  one  county  and  have  made  the  path  a  little  smoother 
for  the  County  Chairman  in  regard  to  distributing  those  Institutes 
for  them. 

I  believe  that  if  every  County  Chairman  in  the  State  was  willing 
to  give  twelve  days  instead  of  eight,  the  county  would  be  much 
more  benefitted  by  it,  and  I  am  working  for  that  end,  and  I  do  not 
believe  in  just  selecting  a  certain  place  for  holding  an  Institute;  I 
believe  in  distributing  them.  I  had  quite  a  time  until  I  could  alter- 
nate these  Institutes.  For  instance,  take  the  upper  end  of  Bucks 
county,  two  days  Institutes  out  of  the  eight;  I  have  managed  so 
far  to  give  the  upper  end  four  days  and  alternate  that  in  four  differ- 
ent places.  That  is  getting  into  a  section,  taking  the  upper  end, 
dividing  that  into  two  sections  and  alternating  every  year,  so  that 
it  will  be  a  new  thing  in  the  district  every  year,  and  also  in  the 
lower  end,  and  I  feel  that  while  our  attendance  is  not  quite  as  large 
as  some  other  counties  boast,  the  lecturers  who  have  been  in  the 
county  I  think  will  agree  with  me  that  the  interest  taken  in  the  In- 
stitute in  our  county  has  been  good. 

I  do  not  believe  very  much  in  the  question  blank ;  I  believe  in  the 
questions  being  asked right  on  the  floor  when  the  thought  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  asker,  and  I  try  to  impress  that  on  our  people.  In  the 
way  of  advertising,  I  never  have  any  trouble  to  get  our  programs 
printed  a  week  ahead  of  our  Institutes  in  any  of  our  local  papers, 
and  a  description  in  the  advertising  matter.  The  only  trouble  I 
find  in  those  large  bills  is  that  they  -will  be  hung  up  and  some  farm 
sale  notice  underneath;  if  we  could  have  some  sort  of  placard  and 
post  it  in  the  windows,  I  believe  it  would  be  an  improvement  on 
that,  and  keep  it  right  before  the  eye  of  the  farmers  that  come  to 
that  store.  I  know  that  the  merchants  will  be  glad  to  have  the  pla- 
card in  his  window. 

Another  feature  I  have  introduced  in  the  Institutes  in  Bucks 
county  which  I  feel  has  created  a  good  sentiment  amongst  the 
farmers  and  has  improved  the  conditions  of  the  different  things — 
we  have  had  just  a  little  corn  exhibit.  T  find  no  trouble  in  getting 
into  our  local  bank  and  saying,  "I  want  |5.00."  I  don't  ask  them  to 
give  us  f .5.00,  I  say  I  want  it.  We  are  going  to  have  a  Corn  Show  for 
this  Institute  and"  we  want  to  offer  a  few  prizes.  Last  year,  holding 
the  Institute  at  Sellersville,  I  simply  asked  the  banks  there  and 
they  both  said  "sure"  and  some  of  the  merchants  said,  "I'll  give  you 
a  pair  of  gloves"  and  others  said,  "I'll  give  you  a  pair  of  something 
else,"  this  or  that,  and  the  very  day  that  we  had  the  prizes 
awarded,  I  got  a  check  for  $10.00  from  a  man  who  formerly 
was  from  that  locality  and  said.  "You  place  it  wherever  you  think 
best,"  and  in  all  we  had  about  S2.5.00  without  any  soliciting  of  the 
prizes,  and  the  year  before  we  had  that  kind  of  an  exhibit  and  I  must 
say  that  the  exhibit  of  that  corn  has  improved  wonderfully  on  the 
year  before.   It  brought  about  the  selection  of  better  seed.   We  had 
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Mr.  Campbell  there  one  year  to  give  us  a  talk  on  that  line  and  called 
on  the  exhibitors  to  give  us  their  experience,  how  they  raised  that 
prize  corn,  and  in  that  way  I  think  our  community  has  benefited  by 
it  a  whole  lot.  It  cost  the  State  nothing  for  that.  I  think  if  that 
was  practiced  in  other  counties— for  instance,  I  am  going  to  take 
up  potatoes  next  year;  I  don't  think  it  is  well  to  take  up  the  same 
thing  every  year  and  I  don't  think  the  Department  has  any  objec- 
tion to  such  things  in  our  system.  The  lecture  on  that  topic  will  be 
discussed  during  the  session. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Mr.  McGowan,  of  Berks  county;  you  were  out 
when  your  county  was  called. 

MR.  McGOWAN:    Mr.  Chairman:  I  don't  want  to  appear  critical 
at  all,  but  I  believe  that  if  we  have  thoughts  and  don't  express  them 
properly,  they'd  better  not  have  been  expressed.    I  have  been  think- 
ing about  a  suggestion  I  wanted  to  make  in  reference  to  the  length 
of  some  of  our  lectures  that  Yfe  have  to  deal  with.    Brevity  is  the 
soul  of  wit,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  hearers  at  our  In- 
stitutes if  som,e  of  the  lectures  were  shortened  quite  considerably. 
The  alarm  clock  brought  out  that  remark;  and  also  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Dorsett,  that  we  should  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Institute. 
Now  I  noticed  at  several  of  my  Institutes  that  the  audience  is  gener- 
ally very  critical  along  these  lines,  and  what  I  say  I  say  in  all  kind- 
ness, and  that  is  the  indifference  upon  the  part  of  many  of  the 
speakers,  unconsciously  to  themselves.   For  instance,  the  reading  of 
periodicals  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  on  the  part  of  the  Insti- 
tute speakers  is  an  indication  that  they  are  not  suflflciently  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  Institute,  or  the  writing  of  many  letters— 
which  may  be  supplied  for  the  reporters.    I  feel  that  if 'this  must 
be  done,  it  would  be  better  for  the  success  of  the  Institute  that  the 
gentlemen  retire  and  read  their  papers,  not  in  the  rear  of  the  room 
and  not  in  the  presence  of  the  audience,  but  at  the  store  or  some 
other  place  so  that  it  might  not  show  the  indifference  that  it  does. 

Now  lengthy  sermons  spoil  congregations;  and  as  an  illustration, 
this  fact  came  to  my  mind  just  recently,  only  a  few  days  back.  I 
am  connected  with  a  church  at  which  our  minister  was  in  the  habit 
of  preaching  fifty  minutes.  He  was  away  for  a  time  and  we  thought 
if  he  returned  we  would  kindly  tell  him  about  his  lengthy  sermons 
to  save  annoyance.  Another  man  was  sent  there,  gave  us  a 
sermon  in  twenty-three  minutes,  and  I  went  to  him  and  said,  "I  ap- 
preciated the  discourse,  first,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  brief,  and 
second  from  what  you  said."  "Well,"  he  said,  "when  I  took  my 
church,  the  minister  had  preached  forty-five  minutes.  He  wound 
up  with  empty  benches.  When  I  took  the  appointment,  my  sermons 
were  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  I  left  to  come  here  to  you 
people  with  a  full  house."  I  heard  a  gentleman  get  up  at  State 
College  and  he  said,  "Well,  folks,  now  I  do  not  intend  to  tire  you 
with  a  long  discourse ;  I  learned  my  lessons  in  brevity  when  I  heard 
a  certain  theologian  get  up  and  say,  'If  I  can't  make  any  converts  in 
thirty  minutes,  my  case  is  hopeless.'  So  I  really  do  believe,  friends, 
that  we  can  learn  very  much  right  along  these  lines.  ' 
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We  want  co-operation  for  our  local  people,  and  with  a  more  brief 
outline,  right  to  the  point  on  the  part  of  the  lecturers,  we  can  get  the 
co-operative  thoughts  of  the  hearers  and  blend  them  together  with 
a  ffreat  deal  more  profit  than  to  consume  too  much  time  with  a  long 
discourse  of  fifty  to  sixty  minutes,  i  have  had  lecturers  come  to  me 
and  say,  "Well,  McGowan,  I  can't  possibly  get  through  with  this  m 
less  than  fifty  minutes,"  and  we  have  three  speakers,  possibly  \on 
see  the  length  of  that  time;  and  I  have  found  that  to  press  them  to 
anything  short  of  that  did  not  seem  very  agreeable.  So  this  alarm 
clock  suggestion  prompted  by  making  to  you  these  suggestions,  not 
in  the  way  of  criticism,  but  I  believe  it  will  work  out  a  great  deal 
better  if  we  boil  down  things  to  the  point.  I  was  recently  connected 
with  a  little  campaign ;  every  man  was  limited  to  ten  minutes  and  1 
was  wonderfully  surprised  at  what  a  great  amount  of  information 
could  be  given  in  the  time  of  ten  minutes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
in  all  kindness  and  I  believe  that  we  can  do  some  good  right  along 
the  line  of  brevity. 

The  CHAIRMAN:   Mr.  Louis  Piollet,  of  Bradford  county.   Be  as 
brief  as  you  possibly  can.  . 

ME.  PIOLLET.    I  understand  that  this  session  is  for  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  to  know  their  duties  and  what  they 
are  to  do,  not  as  we  understand,  but  what  the  Department  wants  us 
to  do.   I  have  already  received  blanks  for  calling  a  meeting  m  June  of 
the  different  Agricultural  Societies  and  people  interested  m  Farmers 
Institutes,  asking  them  to  come  to  the  Court  House  to  select  places 
to  hold  the  Farmers'  Institutes.   We  are  to  have  four  Institutes  m 
Bradford  county,  two  days  each.  The  people  are  interested  and  want 
the  Institutes.   They  have  already  spoken  to  me.   They  want  one  m 
Eaysville,  one  at  West  Franklin,  etc.,  but  we  are  going  to  wait  until 
June  and  let  them  come  to  the  Court  House  and  select  them  alto- 
gether, and  we  will  select  the  places  to  hold  those  Institutes  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county  that  will  accommodate  the  farmers  best.  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  Farmers'  Institute  work,  as  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  a  number  of  years  ago,  during  the  time  of  Mr.  Edge,  and 
I  have  hauled  Brother  Seeds,  John  Hamilton,  old  man  Calder  and 
Ex-Secretary  Critchfield  and  many  other  men  over  our  county  to 
Farmers'  Institutes.    Now  I  suppose  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairmen 
of  Farmers'  Institutes  to  take  these  men  as  they  come  to  us,  entertain 
them  and  deliver  them  to  the  place  of  meeting;  that  is  what  is  expected 
of  us,  whether  we  should  do  it  or  not ;  and  the  |12.50  a  day  spoken 
of  is  used  up  before  you  know  it. 

Now  some  of  the  lecturers  this  morning  spoke  about  the  rigs,  con- 
veyances, that  they  were  hauled  in,  that  it  was  rather  beneath  their 
di"-nity  to  ride  beliind  an  old  plug  of  a  farm  horse.  Well  we  cannot 
all  have  the  best  rigs,  but  nowadays  the  automobiles  are  coming  in 
and  I  believe  they  can  be  transported  in  automobiles,  maybe.  I  was 
going  to  say  that  during  the  winter  season  at  the  time  we  have  the 
Instil^utes,  I  have  gone  through  snow  drifts  and  taken  blizzard 
weather  to  meet  these  men  and  carry  them  from  one  end  of  the  county 
to  the  other,  which  could  not  be  done  in  an  automobile. 
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I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  at  a  Farmers'  Institute  to 
make  out  the  program  for  the  different  places  that  vou  have  selected 
to  choose  m  that  locality  a  subject  committee  and' have  a  chairman 
among  them,  that  they  are  to  look  after  the  things  at  that  one  In- 
stitute; and  the  Chairman  of  the  county,  it  is  his  duty  to  be  there  and 
to  conduct  the  meetings.    I  believe  in  making  out  a  program  that 
suits  the  people  you  are  going  to  talk  to,  the  people  you  want  to  reach 
m  your  county.    In  our  county,  Bradford,  it  is  largely  dairying  and 
we  need  a  man  who  knows  how  to  talk  dairying.    If  it  is  a  potato 
county,  we  need  somebody  who  knows  how  to  talk  about  potatoes  If 
It  IS  poultry,  we  need  somebody  who  knows  how  to  talk  about  poul- 
try.  We  have  all  those  things  in  our  county,  but  especially  the  dairy 
industry  is  what  people  want  to  know  about.   I  am  in  favor  of  having 
two  or  three  men  from  the  State  that  vou  can  choose  and  All  up  the 
balance  of  the  program  with  local  talent.   I  believe  that  the  evening 
sessions  should  be  devoted  to  educational  topics  and  to  domestic 
economy,  and  that  we  should  have  one  good  lecturer  to  speak  on  that 
question  say  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  then  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing to  be  filled  up  with  entertainment  by  local  talent,  recitations 
songs,  etc.,  and  in  years  gone  by,  when  I  worked  at  this  thing  I  never 
had  any  trouble  to  get  a  crowd  and  people  were  always  ready' to  come 
out,  and  I  believe  that  if  every  Chairman  will  do  that,  he  will  make 
a  success. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Piollet,  I  think  perhaps  you  misconstrued 
the  remarks  of  the  speaker  with  reference  to  its  being  beneath  their 
dignity  to  ride  m  a  buggy;  I  don't  know  who  made  that  remark. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  speak  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  man  who 
spoke.  1  think  I  was  with  the  gentleman  just  at  that  time.  He  of 
course  had  in  mind  a  particular  trip  we  made,  I  think  he  referred  to 
that  and  I  think  I  was  with  him  on  that  trip.  We  walked  about  a 
tiird  of  the  way,  it  was  mountainous  and  we  walked  about  a  third 
ot  the  way,  and  the  reason  we  walked  was  because  those  two  horses 
were  too  poor,  too  skinny  to  pull  us.  Now  the  speaker  had  that  in 
mind,  I  am  quite  certain. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Well,  perhaps  we'd  better  thresh  out  a  little 
further  the  duties  of  the  Chairmen  in  looking  after  and  going  with  the 
corps  of  lecturers.  It  seems  to  me,  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  important  that  they  should  attend  each  Institute  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  county,  that  they  should  not  lay  too  much  stress  and 
put  themselves  to  too  much  trouble  to  look  after  the  transportation 
to  and  from  these  locations,  of  the  lecturers.  I  would  suf^o-est  of 
course,  that  the  proper  way  for  them  to  do  is  to--  ^'^  ' 

MR.  PIOLLET :   Take  care  of  themselves? 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Not  be  dependent  entirely  on  the  County  Chair- 
man, as  they  have  too  much  to  do.  that  they  do  not  expect  too  much 
personal  attention  from  the  different  places.  The  next  county  is 
Cameron.  Mr.  Heilman  is  not  here.  Next  is  Carbon;  Mr  Leinhard 
IS  not  here.  Next  is  Centre;  Col.  Woodward  has  gone  The  next  is 
Chester,  Mr.  M.  E.  Conard  has  gone.  Next  is  Clarion,  Mr  J  H  Wil- 
son. 
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MR.  WILSON:  I  am  from  a  county  not  known  for  the  best  roads 
in  the  country.  We  have  no  trollevs  and  it  is  sometimes  a  little  dif- 
ficult to  move  from  one  place  to  another.  But  I  have  always  been 
pretty  successful  in  gettina;  a  pretty  good  rig  to  take  the  lecturers  and 
I  look  out  for  those  rigs  and  hire  them  before  the  Institute  comes,  and 
in  advertising  the  Institute.  I  order  plenty  of  programs  and  mail  one 
to  most  all  the  prominent  farmers  around  where  the  Institutes  are 
to  be  held,  and  I  visit  tlie  merchant  there  and  tell  him  we  are  going 
to  have  an  Institute  and  give  him  some  programs  and  we  always  have 
a  pretty  fair  turn  out  in  our  county.  And  I  must  say  that  we  never 
had  a  bad  speaker;  I  will  say  that  for  the  Department,  we  never  had 
a  bad  one,  never  had  one  that  didn't  give  satisfaction.  And  in  making 
out  the  program  for  the  Institute,  I  always  visit  with  the  local  com- 
mittee andliave  them  to  select  the  subjects  that  will  most  interest 
the  people  of  their  immediate  neighborhood,  and  in  that  way  our  In- 
stitutes every  year  have  been  improving.  I  think  our  attendance  has 
been  much  larger  the  last  year  than  it  was  the  year  before,  and  the 
year  before  that  it  was  larger  than  the  previous  year,  and  our  people 
are  more  interested  and  I  think  the  Institutes,  as  they  are  conducted 
now,  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  and  the  people  of  our  county  are 
satisfied. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Clearfield  county— Mr.  Way  is  not  here.  Col- 
umbia county— Mr.  A.  0.  Creasy. 

MR.  CREASY:  I  haven't  any  report  to  make,  as  T  am  a  new  man 
in  this  work  and  I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  learning  all  T  possibly 
can  and  I  have  neceived  considerable  information  and  for  me  to  sit 
in  and  take  the  place  of  our  former  member,  J.  P.  Young,  I  am  afraid 
I  will  have  to  have  that  alarm  clock  started  over  me.  He  did  success- 
ful work  in  our  countv  and  made  the  Institute  a  success.  I  will  guar- 
antee this— I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  the  Institute  a  success 
in  our  county. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Crawford  county,  Mr.  W.  F.  Throop. 

MR.  THROOP:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  been  associated  with 
this  work  a  short  time  and  have  hardly  any  criticism  to  make.  My 
troubles  with  the  lecturers  have  been  small,  not  to  any  great  extent. 
They  find  fault  with  me.  say  T  nearly  freeze  them  to  death.  I  be- 
lieve our  Director  of  Institutes  had  something  to  do  with  the  weather 
at  that  time  of  the  vear.  The  Institutes  in  part  of  our  county,  there 
is  a  large  section  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  get  there  by  rail  or  trolley 
and  we  have  fifteen  miles  to  drive.  The  time  of  the  year  when  the 
Institutes  come  there  is  the  worst  weather  we  have.  It  has  always 
been  a  question  why  the  Institutes  will  start  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  in  good'weather  and  work  up  to  us  in  bad  weather.  The 
weather  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  up  until  the  middle  of 
January,  we  have  practically  good  weather;  from  then  until  the  last 
of  March,  the  weather  yon  miaht  say  is  somethins  fierce.  If  they 
are  going  to  continue  the  Institutes  there  in  February  and  March,  the 
only  thing  I  would  ask  would  be  that  you  send  me  a  lighter  class  of 
men  to  haul.  We  had  considerable  of  a  load  last  year:  we  only  had 
one  light  one  in  the  bunch.  When  you  come  to  haul  about  a  ton 
around,  you  must  have  a  good  team. 
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In  regard  to  advertising,  we  have  no  trouble  up  there  in  advertis- 

1?^"  T    A^l^'^''       practice  in  the  two  years  I  have  been  in,  to  take 

hp?ri    w.  if         ^.^''^  ^'^^"^y  ^^e^"^  ^'^ey  have  never  been 

neid.    Whether  they  have  been  successful  or  not,  1  don't  know.  Our 

fhi??rr  ^  ^^^''^'^^  eight  days.   I  considered 

wlfpthl  ti'^''"/^'^/,''^'^-  ^''^  ^^"^  ^  •I'^e^tion  sometimes 

whether  the  idea  of  having  some  of  these  lecturers  a  part  of  them 

^"""^^  ^e^t  year-I  credit  the  attend- 

ance m  the  two  years  past  to  the  lecturers  we  have  had.  One  incident  • 
One  man  on  the  program  was  a  horticulturist  and  I  had  the  hardest 
tliat  committee  to  have  him  on  the  program  at  all-  thev 
said,  We  are  fifteenmilesinland,  what  do  we  want  with  fruit  ^"  I 
believe  after  Mr.  Fassett  gave  his  talk,  he  was  one  of  the  most  in 

JZTJ  t^^  1,^.'  T''''''''  I  ^'^^^'^  did  a  wonderful  lot 
stof4     "^^^'"^^        whole  trip  over  there  fifteen  miles  through  the 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Cumberland  county,  Mr.  Ferguson. 

MR.  FERGUSON:    I  recognize  that  the  problems  differ  with  our 
counties.    We  have  heard  about  the  transportation  of  speakers;  we 
have  no  trouble  m  that  line.   We  can  reath  all  our  poiL  by  auto 
mobile  and  also  with  regard  to  our  hotels,  we  don't  have  to  spr'nkle 
the  instructors  with  cologne  after  they  have  been  to  one  of  ourTotels 
When  I  became  a  manager,  the  Institutes  were  held  in  Carlisle 
Mechanicsbui^  and  Shippensburg.    The  result  was  that  there  was 
ft?  ^  f  men  about  the  town  that  had  nothing  else  to  do,  who 

attended.   We  took  them  out  into  the  country       »  ' 

In  regard  to  advertising,  we  have  no  trouble  along  that  line  the 
people  come  out.  We  get  in  touch  with  the  school  teachers  and  dis 
iTibute  programs  in  the  school  and  we  have  the  communiJy  enfisted 
in  our  interest     In  regard  to  the  long  speeches-you  notice  my 

man    [tTJf  f '^^^  is  tru'e  with  4^  la^ 
man   it  was  first  the  brief  sermon  and  then  the  good  sermon  the 
short  thing,  whether  it  is  good  or  not.    We  have  tried  toTreak  up 
this  speech  making  and  have  encouraged  our  men  to  interrogate  the 
speakers,  announcing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Institute  that^if  they 
had  a  question,  to  break  in  at  any  time,  and  the  speakers  have  en 
couraged  that  sort  of  thing  and  I  think  they  will  bear  testimony  that 
there  are  a  good  many  farmers  with  the  interrogation  point  in  Cum- 
berland county    You  have  no  trouble  with  the  length  of  the  exerdse^ 
when  you  can  have  questions  and  give  answers,  becauk  there  are  a 
good  many  farmers  that  know  just  as  much  about  some  of  these  prac 
tical  things  as  the  man  who  is  giving  the  instruction,  and  it  gives  him 
an  opportunity  to  confirm  what  has  been  said  or  to  interrS  th^ 
speaker  m  regard  to  his  reasons  for  the  position  that  he  holds 

And  Mr.  Director  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  problem  that  is 
before  you  the  great  responsibility  is  in  the  selection  of  the  men  who 
MiZ  J'^J^^'^-  ^  '^^^^^  <^irector  for  twenty  years.  I 

.    1^     .     great  obhgation  on  me  was  to  select  the  teachers    If  you 

f  '"'^'1^^/  ^^^oble^  «f  th^t  school  was 

fixed  for  that  year,  and  that  is  true  of  the  Institute  work.  If  The 
Director  can  lay  his  hands  on  the  right  kind  of  teachers,  why  this 
problem  of  Farmers'  Institutes  is  largely  solved.    I  think  it  is  the 
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great  work  in  agriculture  today.  There  are  a  few  of  our  boys  getting 
to  State  College;  there  are  a  few  of  the  men  go  up  there  to  Farmers 
Week ;  they  are  interested  in  State  College ;  may  more  of  them  go  and 
get  the  benefits  that  go  out  from  that  institution.  But  the  great  mass 
of  men  in  the  rural  districts,  the  uplift  that  comes  to  them  along 
agricultural  lines  comes  from  the  Farmers  Institutes.  And  what  we 
want,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  larger  appropriation.  I  could  locate  twice 
the  number  of  institutes  that  will  be  given  in  Cumberland  county, 
and  that  is  what  we  want,  and  if  we  had  more  money  we  could  make 
more  places. 

I  want  to  say  just  what  Brother  McGowau  has  said  in  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  the  speakers  toward  one  another.  For  them  to  be  disin- 
terested, reading  the  newspaper  or  writing  a  letter  or  doing  anything 
of  that  sort  in  a  session  the  effect  upon  that  audience  is  not  good. 
They  had  better  remain  in  their  hotel,  or  at  least  when  they  are  at  the 
Institute,  show  an  attitude  of  greater  sympathy  with  the  work.  We 
Chairmen  need  sympathy  to  go  around  from  session  to  session  and 
hear  the  same  talk  and  the  same  jokes,  and  for  these  men  to  spend 
two  or  three  months  in  listening  to  the  same  thing  day  after  day 
and  night  after  night,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  them; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  press  upon  an  audience  the  im- 
portance of  that  session  of  the  Institute,  every  member  there  who 
repre.sents  the  State  should  be  an  interested  spectator,  listening  and 
seizing  every  opportunity  he  has  to  help  along. 

Just  one  word  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  then  I  am  done.  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  be  associated  with  this  work  of  the 
Farmers'  Institutes,  the  men  whom  Mr.  Martin  had,  through  these 
years,  selected  out  to  do  this  work,  men  of  knowledge  and  men  of 
character  and  men  of  inspiration  and  uplift  and  a  blessing  to  every 
community  in  which  they  go.  And  among  the  precious  memories  of 
the  years  that  have  gone  by  have  been  my  associations  with  these 
men  and  I  think  we  want  men  Avho  are  interested,  not  simply  in 
agriculture  but  in  rural  conditions.  We  want  to  boost  this  work  of 
agri-culture  at  the  Farmers'  Institutes.    (Applause).  • 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Col.  Woodward,  of  Centre  county.  I  just  call 
your  attention.  Colonel,  to  the  -fact  that  we  are  trying  to  hold  them 
down  to  five  minute  speeches  as  near  as  possible. 

COL.  WOODWARD :  You  must  somewhere  have  heard  something 
of  my  reputation ;  they  say  I  never  made  a  five  minute  speech  in  my 
life  and  cannot  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Well,  we  will  take  a  chance  this  time. 

COL.  WOODWARD :  I  apologize  for  being  ignorant  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  as  I  just  came  in  this  moment  and  sat  down.  1 
infer  from  the  few  last  remarks  that  I  heard  made,  that  the  subject 
is  the  work  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes ;  Mr.  Ferguson,  what  were  you 
talking  to  or  at  or  on? 

.  MR.  FERGUSON:    The  Farmers'  Institute,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  County  Chairman. 

MR.  PIOLLET:   I  thought  you  were  a  County  Chairman. 
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COL.  WOODWARD:  I  am.  The  point  of  view  that  the  County 
Chairman  gets  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  is  a  quite  different  one  from 
the  view  that  any  other  man  connected  with  the  work  does  get  The 
itinerant  speaker,  of  whom  I  had  the  special  honor  to  be  one  for  a 
great  many  years  in  this  State  and  some  other  states,  does  not  begin 
to  get  the  view  of  the  work  that  tb,e  man  is  Johnny-on-the-spot  does. 
He  does  not  know  the  needs,  as  the  local  man  does,  of  the  Farmers' 
Institute,  and  the  Director  who  selects  the  speakers,  does  not  know 
the  needs  and  never  will.  Mr.  Director,  I  am  not  discouraging  I  do 
not  mean  to  discourage  and  never  will,  as  the  man  who  is  living  in 
the  district  and  sees  the  farmers  from  day  to  day  and  night  to  night 
does  know  them.  Now  1  wish  I  had  heard  my  Brother  Ferguson's  re- 
marks all  through.  I  am  pretty  sure  I  should  have  agreed  with  all 
he  said.  I  know  that  I  agree  with  the  final  remarks  he  made,  but  the 
impression  ofttimes  comes  to  me  tliat  there  is  weariness  among  the 
farmers  of  the  similarity  of  the  work  that  comes  to  them  throut^h  the 
speakers  who  come  from  year  to  year,  and  that  there  are  occasions 
at  least,  speaking  not  of  my  own  locality  more  particularly  than  some 
others  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  that  sometimes  they  wish  that 
there  might  be  some  change. 

I  have  nothing  to  suggest;  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  the  course 
that  has  been  pursued,  but  that  impression  has  come  to  me  possibly 
through  the  audiences  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  the  localities 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar  in  mv  own  county.    Sometimes  in 
thinking  It  over,  I  have  attributed  the  appearance  of  that  thing  in  mv 
own  county  to  the  fact  that  we  are  too  highlv  favored  bv  sitting  under 
the  drjppmgs  of  the  eaves  of  the  great  agricultural  college.   We  see 
and  know  and  hear  in  our  county  almost  constantly  of  the  teachinf^s 
of  the  work,  of  the  doings  and  goings-on  at  the  College,  and  be- 
comes familiar  with  it,  get  an  idea  of  it,  a  great  many  more  of  us, 
farmers  day  and  farmers'  week  and  all  the  other  occasions  that  hap- 
pen there.  We  are  proud  of  our  Institutes,  glad  of  our  Institutes  and 
are  entertained  by  them ;  go  to  them  verv  frequently  and  hear  and 
know  more  of  them  possibly  than  those  localities  which  are  at  greater 
distances,  and  this  feeling  that  I  have  detected  sometimes  in  our  own 
audiences  m  Centre  county  was  due  to  that  fact,  that  we  were  fami- 
liar with  the  things  that  come  to  us  through  the  Institute  workers 
more  perhaps  than  others  who  are  further  distant  from  the  college 
and  have  less  of  that  that  is  going  on  there.    It  has  not  occurred  to 
me  to  suggest  any  improvement  or  any  change;  I  don't  know  that  I 
could  suggest  any.   I  have  not  thought  it  was  worth  while  to  under- 
take to  suggest  any. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Delaware,  Elk,  Erie,  Fayette. 

MR.  WITTKORN:  (Delaware  county).  Our  county  is  largely  be- 
coming suburban,  so  we  now  have  nothing  but  millionaires  and' sub- 
urban people  and  that  makes  the  work  of  the  Institute  rather  hard. 
We  only  have  a  small  fringe  adjoining  Chester  countv.  where  we  can 
hold  meetings.  Tbere  was  one  criticism  called  to  iny  attention  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  apparent  lack  of  courtesy  between  the  speakers 
I  think  that  if  they  used  the  back  part  of  the  hall  to  read  the  news- 
papers instead  of  the  front,  it  would  possibly  give  the  audience  a 
better  impression. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:    Fayette,  Forest,  Franklin,  Fulton. 

ME  RANCK:  (Fulton  county)  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  an  agricul- 
tural county,  no  manufacturie.s,  mines  or  railroads,  and  it  is  a  very 
difficult  county  to  get  over  with  a  Farmers'  Institute.  We  have  no 
way  of  travelling  except  by  teams  or  automobiles,  and  automobiles 
Tre^rather  expensive  over  the  kind  of  roads  we  have.  But  the  mtere  t 
in  Institutes  is  gaining.  Last  year  we  had  a  fair  at  endance  but  it 
was  interfered  with  very  much  at  one  point  by  scarlet  fever  m  the 
Neighborhood.  The  other  one  was  fairly  well  attended  considering 
the  bad  weather.  The  interest  is  gaining,  although  w-e  are  under  dif- 
ficulties that  perhaps  no  other  county  has  to  contend  with,  and  that 
is  the  way  of  getting  over  the  county.  To  come  m  at  one  end  of  the 
county  and  go  out  the  other  is  about  40  miles.  We  have  been  having 
the  best  kind  of  lecturers  sent  to  us  and  people  appreciate  them  very 
much  and  the  interest  is  gaining  and  ^  ^^'"'^^^  J'l^^^ 
of  it  and  I  think  our  people  will  be  much  benefitted  by  the  Institute. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson— Mr. 
Cowan  is  here,  I  believe.  . 

MR  COWAN:  (Jefferson  county).  T  have  no  criticisms  to  offer 
of  the  speakers  who  have  been  sent  to  our  county,  and  I  have  made 
an  efl^ort  ever  since  I  have  been  County  Chairman  to  take  personal 
supervision  of  the  entire  work  until  last  year  when  I  was  unable  to 
do  so  or  attend  any  of  the  meetings.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was 
the  reason  or  not,  but  I  have  never  received  as  many  letters  of  en- 
couragement from  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  Inst  - 
tutes  were  held  as  I  did  last  year,  while  lying  on  my  back  in  bed 
sick  and  unable  to  read  or  even  to  write.  A  neighbor  did  what  little 
writinc^  was  done  and  we  kept  him  busy,  and  after  the  meetings  were 
all  over,  I  received  a  number  of  encouraging  letters  and  inquiries  try- 
inc^  not  only  to  get  the  Institute  there  during  the  coming  season,  but 
toW  the  same  speakers  back,  so  they  have  not  discouraged  the  people 
in  the  neighborhood.  We  will  very  likely  take  one  of  our  next  In- 
stitutes at  one  of  the  places  where  we  held  a  meeting  last  winter; 
thev  had  never  had  an  Institute  there  before  and  were  very  much 
pleased  with  the  speakers  sent  out,  and  one  of  the  places  vv'here  we 
had  held  an  Institute  before,  they  said  they  never  had  a  better  corps 
of  speakers  in  the  county  than  they  had  at  that  time,  and  I  hope  this 

work  will  continue.  .       ,       „  •  4- 

So  far  as  transportation  is  concerned,  getting  them_  from  one  point 
to  another,  we  do  not  have  it  always  flowery  up  m  that  country 
either  I  see  Brother  Menges  Ivere  and  he  was  with  me  one  time  when 
we  had  to  cut  out  some  of  the  meetings,  for  instance  up  m  Knoxdale 
he  was  appointed  there  and  we  were  way  at  the  other  end  of  the 
county  These  meetings  had  been  placed  previous  to  my  becoming 
Chairman  and  the  Department  at  Harrisburg^  with  ^^J^^jf  ^f^^^^^^^;^ 
the  previous  Chairman,  seems  to  have  no  difficulty  at  all  m  finding 
places  to  place  the  Institutes,  but  it  requires  about  100  miles  of  travel 
to  -et  ariund  to  those  places;  it  took  two  teams  from  the  delivery 
barn  to  keep  the  men  moving  and  there  wasnt  much  time  to  t^k. 
Many  other  difficulties  along  these  lines  have  become  memories.  We 
have  no  criticism  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  Department  or  the  speakers 
they  send  out. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:    Mr.  Matthew  Rodgers,  of  Juniata.   Please  be 
as  brief  as  possible. 

MR.  RODGERS:  I  wish  I  was  like  Col.  Woodward  and  could 
make  a  five  minute  speech ;  I  can't  talk  that  long.  I  am  like  Mr 
Harman— never  made  a  speech.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
whole  thing  or  a  great  deal  of  it,  depends  on  the  Institute  Manager 
of  the  county.  If  he  is  a  man  that  will  get  up  and  go  to  work  and 
keep  his  people  interested  and  informed  of  what  is  going  on,  he  doesn't 
have  very  much  trouble  getting  an  audience.  That  is  one  of  the  dif- 
ficulties we  have— we  get  too  much  audience.  T  think  I  will  have  to 
quit  advertising  quite  as  much  as  I  have  been  doing.  Some  of  the 
speakers  who  were  with  us  last  year  remember  how  we  had  trouble 
and  the  breaking  down  of  the  building;  the  crowd  we  had  in  was  so 
great  that  we  had  to  just  open  the  aisle  and  keep  officers  in  case  a 
fire  or  anything  would  happen. 

We  advertise  and  we  get  ready;  as  the  speaker  over  to  the  right, 
Mr.  Wilson  said  We  get  lots  of  programs  printed,  put  them  in  an 
envelope  and  mail  them,  not  only  to  the  substantial  farmers  but  to 
the  ones  that  are  not  substantial.  We  want  to  get  the  man  that  is 
not  a  good  farmer  out,  if  we  can.  The  good  farmers  will  come  but 
we  want  also  to  get  the  man  out  that  is  just  learning  how,  and  after 
we  get  the  audience  there,  it  depends  on  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  send  us  men  who  will  keep  the  audi- 
ence under  control,  give  them  something  to  think  about,  that  have 
something  to  say.  There  is  one  place  in  Juniata  county  where  they 
won't  stand  a  ong  talk,  they  will  put  you  off  the  pUtform  them^ 
Tourl^S   Z.^^^  ^  very  much  of  it,  we  want  you  to  boil  down 

your  talk.  We  have  had  a  number  of  men  that  repeated  and  repeated 
and  went  on-it  is  the  boys  that  do  it  generally-we  try  to  make  a  short 
program  as  is  necessary;  we  do  not  want  to  load  the  program  and 
then  we  discuss  the  subjects.  We  have  a  long  county  and  a  very  narrow 
one.  You  can  stand  on  my  farm  and  see  both  sides  of  the  county 
you  cannot  reach  it  though  unless  you  have  very  long  arms  but  we 

a '20  l  "^-r^'  ^^'^  ''''''  t^ll  yon.  ei^h^r 

a  20  or  30  mile  ride,  on  a  very  cold  day,  no  snow  on  the  ground  but 
an  open  wagon  and  the  thermometer  below  zero.  But  we  set  the 
speakers  there  and  speakers  who  have  been  with  us  and  wire  not 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  got  in  our  county,  I  wantThem  to 
stand  right  up  here  and  say  so.  j,     wctuu  mem  10 

rr.!^""  CHAIRMAN:  Next  i.  Lackawanna  county,  Mr.  Horace  Sea- 
mans  We  have  a  very  important  program  for  the  remaining  part  of 
the  afternoon;  this  co-operative  market  proposition,  but  we  do  want 
to  give  the  Chairman  of  eveiy  county  an  opportunity  to  be  heaM 

MR.  SEAMANS:  Mr.  Secretary  and  Mr.  Director  and  County 
Workers:  In  Lackawanna  county  we  have  had  Institutes  and  Insti- 
tutes; sometimes  interesting  and  sometimes  T  have  thought  otherAvise 
though  I  sometimes  get  the  blues,  and  I  suppo-se  that  when  I  get  the 
blues,  why  perhaps  I  think  that  Institutes  are  not  up  to  standard 
But  usually  we  are  very  fortunate  in  our  speakers  that  we  -et  in 
Lackawanna  county.  Last  winter  we  were  exceedingly  fortunate  and 
I  think  we  had  tie  best  Institute  there  we  have  had  in  the  S  five 
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years,  so  that  after  the  Institute  closed  sometime  I  received  a^no^ce 
from  the  Department  tLat  I  had  got  to  get  out  and  hustle  for  the 
Institute  in  the  county,  that  it  didn't  seem  to  be  up  to  the  average, 
and  it  kind  of  hurt  me  across  the  stomach  and  I  felt  rather  sore  for 
several  days  but  I  think  I  will  get  over  it.  Now,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  good  many  mountains  and  a  great 
deal  of  land  that  is  waste  land.  It  is  not  thickly  settled;  the  land 
is  not  as  nice  as  it  is  around  Reading;  and  the  inhabitants  are  not  so 
thick  and  some  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  an  Institute.  This  was 
why  the  attendance  at  our  Institute  last  winter  was  very  attentive 
and  why  I  thought  the  Institutes  were  better,  very  much  better  than 

"^Now  to  illustrate  that:  Two  weeks  ago  yesterday  I  attended  the 
Pomona  Grange  in  Lackawanna  county,  on  the  Pocono  Mountains. 
Twelve  of  us  got  in  the  automobile  and  started  from  the  railroad 
station  to  go  to  that  place  six  miles  away.  We  got  about  half  way 
there  and  the  lady  said  to  me,  "That's  a  deer."  A  deer  jumped  out 
in  the  road.  Where  deers  live  the  inhabitants  are  not  apt  to  be  very 
thickly  settled.  It  is  sparselv  settled  there  and  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised when  I  got  to  the  place  to  see  only  one  house  m  sight  of  the 
Grange  Hall  and  I  thought  there  wouldn't  be  much  of  a  meeting.  But 
I  was  more  surprised  when  we  had  our  dinner  and  120  sat  down, 
showing  that  they  come  from  other  parts  of  the  county  that  were 
more  thickly  settled  and  they  were  trying  to  help  out,  for  the  Grange 

was  a  new  one.  _        ,       ■■       ^  ,  t 

Now  what  to  say  or  what  to  offer  in  this  work,  I  do  not  know.  1 
am  getting  along  to  the  time  of  life  that  I  am  satisfied  with  most  any- 
thing, and  I  guess  I  will  not  criticise. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Lancaster  county,  Mr.  Bruckart.  ■.,  ^ 

MR  BRUCKART:  I  must  confess  to  being  one  of  the  younger 
County  Chairmen;  I  am  only  two  years  old.  I  will  say,  though 
that  I  had  some  experience  before  as  a  county  institute  speaker  and 
I  have  observed  some  things  and  learned  some  things  now  by  experi- 
ence and  the  way  1  understand  it,  the  scope  of  this  Institute  work 
the  Way  it  is  put  up  by  the  Department.  The  object  is  to  reach 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  farmers,  benefit  the  greatest  possible 
amount.    In  order  to  do  that,  we  have  got  to  try  and  get  them  into 

our  meetings.  ,  .    ^..^  x 

Now  when  I  took  charge,  I  found  fairly  good  institutes  m  our 
county!"  but  I  started  with  that  object  in  view  and  I  have  still  got 
that  obiect  in  view  to  fill  the  halls,  especially  m  the  daytime.  The 
evening  meetings  generally  can  take  care  of  themselves  pretty 
well-  we  want  to  get  the  farmers  there  during  the  day.  Now,  it 
may 'interest  you  to  hear  how  I  started,  because  it  was  a  success 
We  had  two  days  less  last  year  than  the  year  before  but  we  had 
an  increased  attendance,  and  after  I  was  appointed,  I  first  made  it 
a  point  to  meet  the  different  local  committees  that  had  been  on 
duty  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  I  set  a  date  and  went  to 
their  places  and  met  them,  and  when  T  came  there  I  found  local 
committees  with  lists,  some  of  them  a  foot  long,  and  when  these 
men  did  not  come,  three  or  four  or  five  came  and  met  me  and  we 
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made  out  a  program  of  those  men  that  had  interest  enough  to 
come,  and  I  used  them  for  my  live  wires  and  then  we  revised  this 
local  committee  list  and  found  out  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dead 
wood  in  there  and  trimmed  that  out.  Men  were  on  there  who 
were  m  various  callings  of  life  and  were  not  really  farmers  and 
did  not  even  honor  the  meetings  scarcely  with  their  presence.  We 
cut  them  out  and  got  on  a  good  live  committee  in  each  district 
where  we  had  Farmers'  Institutes  and  then  appointed  ladies  on 
committees,  called  them  the  domestic  science  and  needlework  com- 
mittees, and  got  them  interested. 

We  should  get  the  ladies  in  these  Institutes  ,because  if  you  get 
the  ladies,  the  men  must  come,  they  will  make  them  do  it.  And 
there  is  another  reason  why  we  want  the  ladies  in,  and  that  is  this: 
Now  these  State  lecturers,  they  are,  as  a  general  thing,  good  men 
but  do  you  know  that,  as  a  rule,  thev  are  great  admirers  of  the 
fair  sex,  and  if  you  get  them  in  there  at  those  meetings,  it  puts  them 
on  their  mettle  and  they  will  do  better  work  than  if  it  is  just  a 
stag  party;  they  will  do  a  whole  lot  better  work,  they  will  get 
right  down  to  hard  tacks  and  show  up  to  their  best  advanta^^e  do 
better  work.  I  hope  you  will  make  a  note  of  that  and  wherever  we 
have  those  ladies'  committees,  we  have  our  best  institutes  and  so 
we  have  been  working  along  that  line. 

And  now  about  the  posters— do  you  know  I  think  that  the  poster 
has  about  ceased  to  work;  it  does  not  seem  to  bring  results  I  get 
m  touch  with  our  local  papers  and  they  give  us  tliese  notices  that 
the  Department  sends  out,  notices  that  I  write  out;  and,  by  the 
way,  I  find  this  to  be  the  case,  I  have  got  to  do  that  work  myself; 
It  1  leave  it  to  the  local  chairman,  it  may  or  may  not  get  done  I 
know  that  m  one  instance  when  I  got  down  to  the  meetino-  the 
programs  were  lying  there,  had  not  been  put  out,  so  this  last  year 
1  got  all  those  programs  and  went  to  the  local  committee  and  helped 
them  make  up  a  program,  took  the  copy  home  and  had  it  printed 
and  about  three  weeks  before  the  meetings  came  off,  I  took  half  a 
dozen  of  those  programs,  put  them  in  an  envelope  and  mailed  them 
to  each  member  of  that  local  committee,  distributed  them  all  throu<^h 
the  session  and  told  them  they  should  put  them  where  thev  would 
do  the  most  good,  and  that  is  a  very  good  wav  of  advertising  your 
meetings,  because  the  people  will  read  this  program,  get  it  out 
and  talk  about  it.  They  talk  about  it  and  get  interested  and  get 
their  neighbors  interested  and  come  to  the  meetings. 

Now  one  word  about  these  lecturers.  I  know  the  Department  makes 
changes  from  time  to  time  and  uses  the  best  material  they  have 
got.  Last  year  we  were  unfortunate,  one  of  the  best  speakers  could 
not  come  and  they  wanted  to  be  very  kind  to  us  and  sent  us  three 
young  men  from  State  College,  men  that  did  not  have  any  experi- 
ence, lama  State  College  man,  I  have  got  a  boy  in  school  there 
now,  but  that  was  a  little  too  much,  it  might  do  in  some  communi- 
ties, but  it  did  not  do  so  well  in  our  community  because  the  Lan- 
caster county  Dutch  like  to  have  men  who  have  had  the  practical 
experience  and  can  come  and  give  it  out  from  their  own  experience 
and  if  you  can  send  us  men  that  can  talk  Dutch  or  talk  United 
States,  that  is  the  kind  we  want,  men  that  can  pnt  it  right  there 
in  a  reasonably  few  words. 
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Now  in  regard  to  that  time  limit,  about  the  speaker,  putting  the 
alarm  clock  on;  you  know  that  is  difficult  for  this  reason,  a  man 
may  have  a  short  speech  and  fall  short.  A  man  may  have  a  subject 
that  he  cannot  possibly  handle  in  tv\-enty  minutes,  he  cannot  do 
it,  and  so  long  as  that  meeting  is  interested  and  asks  him_  questions, 
holds  him  up  and  gets  information  out  of  him,  I  do  not  like  to  pull 
down  on  him.  Of  course  we  have  got  to  do  it  eventually,  but  1  say 
we  have  got  to  make  a  little  distinction,  you  have  got  to  be  elastic 
and  not  be  too  much  to  the  point.    Thank  you. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERE :    Can  I,  as  an  ex-member  from  Lancaster 
county,  give  a  few  suggestions? 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Certainly,  we  will  give  you  two  minutes,  if 
possible. 

MR  HERR:  First,  I  would  sav  shorten  the  program;  don't  have 
so  many  subjects,  and  when  xon  have  a  good  subject  that  you  are 
interested  in,  finish  it.  Two  subjects  in  half  a  day  or  one  session 
are  sufficient.  Then  again,  send  the  man  to  the  district  who  is 
familiar  with  the  customs  of  the  community.  What  right  have  T, 
as  a  farmer  of  Lancaster  county,  which  grows  tobacco  and  feeds  fat 
cattle,  to  go  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  and  tell  that 
man  how  to  farm,  when  I  know  nothing  about  his  business?  (Ap- 
plause). We  have  not  had  a  solitary  man  except  one  professor  from 
State  College  to  tell  us  how  to  grow  tobacco,  and  we  have  had 
about  two  men  for  9  years,  Avhile  I  was  Chairman,  who  could  tell 
us  how  to  feed  beef  cattle.  I  think  the  Institute  has  done  us  a 
lot  of  good  and  I  did  all  I  could  for  it ;  but  your  programs  are  too 
long  and,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  speakers,  many  of  them  come 
there  and  are  not  competent  in  the  community  where  they  are 
talking— I  will  be  frank  with  you.  Now  we  have  had  elegant  speak- 
ers and  speakers  who  knew  their  subjects,  but  it  has  been  my  lot  a 
few  years  ago  when  I  was  in  the  dairy  business,  for  a  gentleman 
to  get  up  and  discuss  tlie  topic  of  pure  bred  sires  at  the  head  of  a 
herd,  and  I  asked  him  this  pointed  question,  "What  kind  of  a 
pure  bred  sire  have  you?"  He  says,  "I  never  owned  one."  Gentle- 
men, that  kind  of  argument  will  do  no  good  in  our  county.  C4ive  us 
a  practical  man,  a  man  who  can  stand  up  before  this  audience  and 
tell  you,  "I  am  doing  it  to-day,  come  to  see  me  and  I  will  show 
you;"    I  am  from  Missouri.  (Applause). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  think  your  programs.  Mr.  Herr,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  are  usually  made  up  by  your  county  chairman  and  the 
responsibility  for  your  program  absolutely  rests  with  your  local 
people.  We' are  getting  along  very  slow.  We  have  three  addresses 
this  afternoon,  one  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Dorsett,  of  Mansfield;  one  by  Mr. 
S.  W.  Funk,  of  Boyerstown,  and  one  by  Mr.  Howard  W.  Selby,  of 
Philadelphia,  that  I  think  you  will  all  enjoy  and  which  we  are 
anxious  for  you  to  hear,  and  I  would  like  for  all  the  subsequent 
speakers  to  confine  their  remarks  strictly  to  the  question  and  cut 
down  the  time  to  two  minutes  and  then  they  will  perhaps  get 
through  in  five.  (Laughter).  The  next  county  is  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Doris  L.  Fulkman. 
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MR.  PIOLLET:  lou  ought  to  set  the  example  for  the  Chairman 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute;  you  have  got  a  watch;  why  don't  you 
call  them  down?  When  T  was  chairman  of  the  Farmers'  Institute 
and  a  man  talked  over  his  time,  I  would  call  him  down  and  I  would 
do  it  again. 

MR.  FULKMAN:  As  I  am  a  new  member  of  this  Board,  I  do  not 
think  It  IS  fitting  for  me  to  take  your  time  and  tell  you  how  to  run 
county  institutes,  and  I  think  I  will  just  give  my  five  minutes  to 
somebody  else. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Lebanon  county,  Mr.  Edward  Shuey. 

^u^^A-^^^^^'  ^  iiot  here  to  make  a  speech  at  all.  I  thought 
that  this  meeting  of  the  County  Chairmen  was  to  give  us  informa- 
tion about  what  to  do  next  year.  But  so  far  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
more  an  experience  meeting  than  anything  else  and  we  did  not 
get  any  new  suggestions  as  to  what  is  to  be  taken  up  for  the 
next  year. 

I  have_  not  asked  the  Department  for  a  special  anybody  at  all 
betore  this,  whoever  they  give  us  we  were  satisfied  with  in  Lebanon 
county  and  I  think  every  speaker  that  has  been  in  my  county  was 
satisfied  with  the  accommodations  I  tried  to  get  for  him.  We'know 
that  we  cannot  give  them  all  they  would  like  to  have,  but  we  ac- 
commodate them  the  best  we  understand  and  know  how  to  do 
and  about  the  publishing  of  the  Institutes,  I  have  been  in  the  work 
ten  or  twelve  years  and  I  have  tried  different  ways  of  makino-  an- 
nouncements for  the  Institutes.    I  get  our  ,  county  papers,  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  to  announce  the  whole  program,  and  one 
time  we  had  a  movable  school  at  Jonestown  four  days;    I  went 
myself  and  got  the  programs  printed  and  then  went  to  most  of  the 
schools  m  the  two  townships  and  gave  the  teacher  a  program  for 
every  family  in  that  school,  whether  a  farmer  or  another  family  so 
that  every  family^  in  the  district  got  a  program  a  week  ahead,  and 
that  was  the  smallest  attendance  we  had  in  the  county  since  1  have 
been  working  as  a  county  chairman,  and  then  I  said  "It  is  no  use 
^spending  so  much  time  for  advertising  and  sending  out  programs 
to  the  different  committees,  that  thev  shall  carry  them  out  and 
get  It  published  in  the  papers  and  put  up  the  posters  as  they  are 
sent,  and  that  is  all  I  am  doing  and  I  think  it  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, but  I  learned  by  that  experience  that  if  you  go  too  far,  you 
will  spoil  the  whole  thing.  ^  '  ^ 

Another  question  comes  in  there  about  the  attendance.  It  just 
happened  that  those  four  days  were  the  beginning  of  December  and 
they  were  bright  and  nice  and  warm  davs  and  every  farmer  wanted 
to  work  at  home  to  get  his  work  out  of  the  way  for  the  comino- 
winter,  and  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  and  so  I  have  had 
no  new  work,  only  in  regard  to  the  program ;  some  said  cut  it  down 
short.  I  say  put  three  questions  or  four  for  every  half  day  and  o-et 
your  man  in  the  Institute  to  ask  quesi^ions.  and  as  soon  as  they  don't 
ask  any  more  questions,  that  man  ought  to  stop  and  not  stand  there 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  talk  yet  when  there's  no  questions 
asked,  when  the  people  are  not  interested  any  morej  as  soon  as 
they  stop  asking  questions,  that  man  ought  to  stop  and  be  done 
and  let  the  other  one  have  a  chance. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:    Lehigli  cotrnty,  Mr.  P.  S.  Fenstermacher. 

MR  FENSTERMACHER:  Everybody  is  starting  as  a  new  mem- 
bef  new  chairman.  That  reminds  me  that  I  am  getting  to  be  an 
old  member  pretty  near  quitting  time.  I  remember  the  speakers 
when  I  sta  ted  ont  as  chairman,  Col.  Woodward,  they  talked  on 
Toads,  schools,  dairying-I  won't  make  a  «P^f  J-^^^^/^/^f 
hall  rent  also  came  np.  We  are  paying  too  much  for  hall  rent.  Is  it 
possible,  if  I  could  get  people  or  a  location  where  they  won  t  de^ 
mand  any  hall  rent  is  it  possible  to  have  two  days  more  of  the 
Institutes? 

The  CH\IRMAN:    It  is  just  a  question  of  money;  our  appropria- 
tions are  limited  now,  and  we  could  not  promise  it  now.        .  . 

MR  FENSTERMACHER:  If  I  could  get  a  definite  answer,  I 
could  cut  out  the  hall  rent  business  altogether  by  guaranteeing  them 
two  days  more  Institutes. 

MR  FIRST-  We  would  have  to  find  out  how  one  expense  would 
compare  with  the  other.  If  we  should  give  you  two  more  Insti- 
tutes, it  might  cost  a  whole  lot  more  money  than  the  hall  rent. 

MR  FENSTERMACHER:  Two  topics  are  sufadent  for  half  a 
day's 'session.  The  attendance  is  measured  by  the  state  of  tiie 
weather  i^  Lehigh  county.  Altogether,  the  speakers  are^all  right, 
we  have  no  complaint  to  make.  I  try  to  make  them  pay  their  trans- 
portation from  institute  to  institute;  am  I  right?  Must  the  Insti- 
tute speaker  or  the  Chairman  pay  the  expense  of  a  conveyance  from 
one  institute  to  the  other? 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Why,  the  Chairman  has  been  doing  it. 

MR  FENSTERMACHER:  Then  they  had  reason  to  kick  and 
kick  me  hard,  because  I  did  not  do  it  on  several  occasions.  In  re- 
gard to  advertising,  we  have  no  trouble  in  Lehigh  county  ;  I  never 
fpent  a  cent  on  advertising.  I  am  a  friend  of  every  man  m  I^high 
county.  They  say,  ''We  always  get  some  news  from  Fenstermacher; 
and  when  I  have  something  I  want  published,  they  will  do  it.  They 
crive  me  all  the  advertising  I  want  and  no  questions  asked. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Luzerne  county,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hildebrant. 

MR  HILDEBRANT:  We  all  tell  so  near  the  same  story,  each 
has  a 'little  different  way  of  working  out  our  plans  and  our  inter- 
ests I  worked  a  little  different  than  some  of  the  rest.  We  meet, 
of  course,  the  second  Tuesday  in  June  and  when  we  meet,  ancl  the 
gentleman  comes  to  the  courthouse  and  asks  for  the  Institute,  I 
want  him  to  substantiate  that  he  will  take  interest  enough  to 
write  it  up  and  see  that  we  have  a  successful  Institute,  and  then  1 
try  to  have  for  Chairman,  the  man  who  is  best  acquainted  m  the 
location  and  takes  an  interest  and  choose  the  subjects  that  would 
be  of  most  interest  to  his  people,  and  if  the  speaker  that  is  sent 
to  us  is  not  adapted  to  our  county,  the  same  as  the  brother  here  has 
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referred  to,  I  ,  have  taken  it  up  witli  the  Director  and  I  think  that 
IS  the  place  to  rectify  that,  the  Director  and  the  County  Manager, 
and  I  think  the  Director  should  rectify  it  and  send  me  a  man  who 
can  discuss  the  subjects  that  interest  our  locality.  I  don't  want  a 
man  to  talk  tobacco  or  poultry,  because  we  have  had  so  many  fail- 
ures in  poultry  and  I  don't  care  much  for  the  statistical  gentlemen  • 
we  have  got  State  College  men  in  our  part  of  the  State  and  they 
are  tull  ot  that,  but  we  want  practical  men  who  can  tell  us  how 
to  do  It  and  prove  that  they  can  do  it.  The  lecturers  have  to  bear 
and  forbear.  If  I  can't  bring  out  a  rig  that  is  quite  as  good  as  some 
others,  they  have  to  forbear  with  me  and  I  forbear  with  them  But 
we  have  had  very  good  lecturers,  I  can  go  further  and  say  we  had 
good  ones  not  only  last  year  but  year  before. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Lycoming  county,  Mr.  B.  F.  Kahler. 

A  Member:    As  Mr.  Kahler  is  not  here,  can  I  have  two  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Yes,  sir. 

A  Member:  About  five  or  six  years  ago  we  had  an  Institute  in 
our  township  and  the  seating  capacity  was  about  450  and  we  not 
only  filled  that  hall  but  chairs  filled  the  aisles.  We  had  nearly  1800 
people  at  the  five  sessions.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this,  we 
all  know  there  are  a  lot  of  farmers  in  each  community  who  ai^  in 
for  anything  that  will  help  them  to  the  detriment  of  everybody 
else  If  everybody  is  to  be  benefitted,  they  are  not  for  it;  but  there 
IS  always  m  each  community  one  or  two  men  who  have  a  little 
breadth  who  realize  that  one  man  cannot  be  prosperous  without 
some  of  that  prosperity  leaking  through  on  the  rest.  There  was 
one  of  these  men  who  took  that  in  charge  and  not  only  called  ud 
every  farmer  that  had  a  telephone  in  the  community  and  told  them 
about  the  Institute  and  invited  them  out  personally,'  but  talked  with 
them  on  the  road.  The  suggestion  I  want  to  make  is  this  that  if 
each  county  chairman  will  sort  of  put  it  up  to  one  man  in  each 
community  and  find  the  man  that  is  a  little  broad  and  say  to  him 
I  depend  on  you  to  make  this  Institute  a  success,"  I  think  that 
will  help  a  whole  lot  to  get  the  people  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  McKean  county,  Mr.  E.  A.  Studholme.  Mercer 
county,  Mr.  W.  C.  Black. 

MR.  BLACK:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  In  my  thirteen 
years  as  County  Chairman  of  Institutes  in  my  county  and  in  most 
every  instance  attending  this  round-up  meeting,  when  I  have  found 
occasion  to  say  the  word,  someone  rose  before  me  who  said  what  I 
have  thought  much  better  than  I  could  say  it.  I  do  not  propose 
to  consume  much  time  to-day.  I  think  our  Institutes  have  been 'a 
very  great  benefit  to  us  in  Mercer  county,  I  am  quite  sure  they  have 
been  to  the  County  Chairman.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  has  been 
the  development  of  more  gall.  You  can  ask  Mr.  Dorsett  who  in 
his  closing  address  at  one  of  our  meetings,  said  the  County  Chair- 
man took  occasion  every  twenty  minutes  to  tell  liim  he  was  boss 
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The  CHAIRMAN:    Mifflin  county,  Monroe  county,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Brong. 

MR.  BRONG:  I  feel  that  there  is  other  work  waiting  that  is 
more  important  than  anything  I  could  say,  and  therefore  I  for- 
bear. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Montgomei^  county,  Mr.  J.  H.  Schultz. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  I  object  in  the  first  place  to  the  way  we  are 
told  to  print  our  programs.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  print  the 
programs  and  the  Institutes  of  one  county  on  one  sheet  of  paper. 
I  believe  that  each  Institute  ought  to  have  its  separate  program, 
for  this  reason,  it  is  a  means  of  getting  the  people  out  to  the  dif- 
ferent Institutes.  I  want  that  program  by  itself,  and  then  I  want 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Music,  the  Committee 
on  Arrangements  and  I  want  as  many  peoples'  names  on  that  pro- 
gram as  I  can  find  to  spread  it  all  over  the  different  sections.  Then 
after  that  program  is  made  up,  those  people  feel  honored  because 
their  name  is  on  the  program,  they  feel  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  success  of  that  Institute;  they  get  notice  that 
they  are  looked  upon  to  see  that  the  people  in  their  particular  sec- 
tion come  out  to  the  Institute  and  I  think  it  is  more  economy  if  we 
do  it  that  way  than  the  other  way.  The  only  way  we  can  figure 
economy  is  when  we  make  a  success  out  of  it. 

Another  thing,  by  having  that  program  printed  in  the  local  paper 
where  that  Institute  is,  that  editor  feels  himself  responsible,  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  the  publication  of  the  news  of  that  Institute, 
and  I  use  it  in  that  way  to  get  in  personal  touch  with  the  editor. 
He  gets  a  little  something  out  of  it  and  he  does  more  for  you.  Then 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  people  here  object  to  the  long  program ; 
I  want  the  long  program.  If  we  go  down  into  this  dining  room 
and  have  only  two  things  to  eat,  we  don't  enjoy  it  very  much,  we 
want  a  variety.  You  don't  want  only  a  certain  class  to  come  at  a 
certain  Institute,  at  a  certain  session,  you  want  all  the  people 
there  at  every  session,  and  in  order  to  have  them  and  instruct  them, 
you  must  have  a  variety  of  subjects.  I  can  tell  you  in  what  condi- 
tion I  was  this  last  season,  I  had  three  men  allotted  to  me  in  my 
section,  which  was  all  right  and  would  have  been  enough,  but  there 
was  one  man  on  that  list  I  didn't  like  to  have,  not  on  account  of 
the  man,  for  he  was  a  good  man  on  his  subject,  but  we  are  not  in 
a  trucking  section  and  I  had  had  him  there  before  and  the  people 
blamed  me  for  it  and  I  objected  to  the  Department  and  they  sent 
me  an  extra  man,  a  good  man,  and  then  it  was  all  right;  I  had  four 
men.  I  thought  when  they  sent  me  the  extra  man  they  would  with- 
draw the  other  man,  but 'they  didn't,  I  guess  they  couldn't,  conse- 
quently, I  had  four  men  and  put  them  on  the  program  for  the  same 
session  and  that  is  where  I  put  my  foot  in  it.  At  last  I  threw  up 
my  hands  and  they  ran  the  Institute. 

PROF.  MENGES:    I  didn't  run  your  Institute.  (Laughter). 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  I  feel  positive  that  if  we  have  short  talks  and 
talks  to  the  point— you  don't  want  to  tell  a  man  everything,  you 
want  to  give  him  a  chance  to  question  you;  if  you  learn  the  lessons 
for  your  child,  you  won't  do  the  child  any  good.    Let  your  man 
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point  things  out,  impress  them  on  the  people  and  that  is  the  way 
to  make  a  success,  I  think.  There  are  other  things  that  have  been 
mentioned  here  and  I  cannot  help  but  say  a  word  on  them  also.  I 
think  that  the  speakers  on  the  platform  ought  to  have  respect 
enough  for  the  audience  not  to  sit  there  and  open  the  morning  news- 
paper and  read  it  right  before  the  public.  Now  those  things  we 
are  supposed  to  tell  at  the  Farmers'  Institute.  This  is  not  said  in 
any  spirit  of  criticism,  and  those  people,  I  can  see  their  position, 
they  hear  those  talks  day  after  day,  week  in  and  week  out,  and 
they  get  sick  of  it  and  want  some  change,  but  I  think  it  is  far 
better  if  they  withdraw  from  the  room  to  read  their  papers. 

The  CHAIRMAN:   Montour  county,  Mr.  J.  Miles  Derr. 

MR.  DERR:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
Chairmen  this  afternoon  are  taking  a  rather  pessimistic  view  of 
our  work.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  a  little  bit  more  optimistic.  I 
don't  see  that  we  have  any  reason  to  complain  quite  so  much  about 
out  meetings.  I  was  Chairman  six  or  seven  years  ago;  I  think  I 
had  the  best  meetings  and  the  largest  attendance  I  have  had  since 
I  became  Chairman.  My  attendance  has  not  been  so  large  since 
that,  not  because  I  am  getting  old  and  indifferent  at  all,  but  at 
that  time  we  had  a  good  place  to  hold  our  meetings  in,  a  small 
borough  in  the  center  of  the  county,  three  churches  there,  and  ^ 
we  had  an  attendance  of  as  high  as  five,  six  and  seven  hundred 
people  at  a  meeting.  I  have  had  a  whole  lot  since  where  we  have  5 
had  anywhere  from  25  to  50. 

Now  I  can  tell  you  just  why  we  cannot  hold  our  Institute  at 
that  small  borough  since  that  time;  about  5  years  ago  we  had  an 
old  gentleman  at  one  of  our  meetings  one  evening  and  he  was  full 
of  funny  stories  and  he  displayed  himself  and  his  story  told  rather 
too  freely  on  the  platform  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  council 
of  that  church  were  old  maiden  ladies  and  widows  who  were  over 
pious,  and  from  that  time  on  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  those 
churches  as  meeting  houses.  I  do  not  blame  any  of  you  speakers  for 
that,  because  the  speaker  who  made  that  blunder  is  not  with  us  to- 
day; he  has  gone  to  his  reward.  I  do  not  feel  blue  about  that  any 
more.  I  was  assured  a  few  days  ago  that  we  can  hold  our  meet- 
ings in  that  borough ;  I  think  we  ought  to  do  a  little  smiling.  There 
is  not  a  single  lecturer  there  but  what  gave  us  pleasure  and  they 
are  welcome  to  come  back  there. 

In  regard  to  getting  attendance  at  the  meetings,  the  further  I 
go  away  from  the  county  seat,  the  larger  the  attendance  will  be. 
When  I  go  to  Whitehall,  14  miles  away  from  the  county  seat,  I 
can  get  the  church,  a  large,  commodious  building,  and  get  the  hail 
filled.  I  offer  prizes  at  times  to  see  who  will  bring  the  largest  load 
there.  We  had  one  load  of  sixty  some  people,  school  children,  and 
all  of  them  brought  on  one  sled.  With  these  few  remarks,  I  won't 
take  up  your  time,  but  I  think  you  fellows  have  had  a  larger  at- 
tendance in  the  past  year  than  the  previous  year,  therefore  we 
have  no  reason  to  complain.  Try  and  increase  the  number  next 
year.  .  .       . : 


The  CHAIRMAN:    Northampton  county,  Mr.  C.  S.  Messinger. 


MR.  MESSINGER:    There  was  a  lot  f^^^^^^^^^'l^^ 

these  institutes,  if  possible  at  one  ot  tiiose  iiue^.  i  .  ^ 

would  like  to  ask  here-Mr.  Feustermacher  ^^^'^^'^ i  be 

veyance  from  the  station? 

ME.  FIRST:    That  means  that  you  meet  them  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion and  convey  them  to  the  hall. 

MR.  MESSINGER:    It  was  not  stated  that  way. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:    I  didn't  ask  that  question. 

MR    MESSINGER:    He  asked  him,  "Am  I  to  transport  the 
spe^Ls  from  one  Institute  to  another?"    And  the  Chairman  said,  ^ 

yes.  . 

MR.  FIRST:    The  Bulletin  gives  you  that  information. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    By  way  of  explanation  with  reference  to  that 
matter  as  thefe  may  be  some  misunderstanding,  as  I  understand 
Tt,  the'lecturers  pay'it  by  trolley  or  rDe^rtm 
rig,  you  pay  for  the  rig  and  send  your  bill  into  the  Department. 

MR  MESSINGER:    I  understand  it  that  way  but  the  question 
J;^«wPT.prl  that  wav    I  also  want  it  understood  that  we  hold 
:S  MiZTlt  places  where  their  coats  don't  smell  of  the  cow 
iable  after  t\ey  go  away.    About  printing  the  posters    I  think 
?hat  Ve  Department  ought  to  print  those  posters  for  each  section 
complete    Xw  they  are  printed  in  a  skeleton  form,  sent  to  us,  we 
semi  them  to  the  printer  and  pay  about  as  much  agam  as  it  would 
cost  the  Department  to  print  them  and  send  them  on  to  us  to  send 
out    You  don't  want  me  to  take  your  poster,  as  you  send  them, 
Z\te  in  my  old  farmer's  way,  the  names  of  the  speakers  m  those 
Tster    and  their  places  and  the  subjects,  etc.   We  have  to  get  hem 
Sed    Now  I  believe,  as  was  stated  this  morning  by  one  of  the 
sneakers  that  we  ought  to  have  a  little  more  mail  communication 
with  our  members,  ^ch  as  postal  cards  and  letters,  printed  complete, 
To  as  to  sSfwrite  on  the  address  and  send  a  special  invitation  to 
?he  different  people  throughout  the  county.    We  had  a  very  hard 
section  to  people  1o  the  Institutes.    Whether  they  do  not 

know  n  or  not,  I  don't  know.    Now,  as  far  as  the  rest  is  concerned, 
I  wruld  have  a  good  deal  to  say.   I  am  no  young  man  m  the  work 
aUhou^h  I  am  not  one  of  the  oldest;  but  so  much  has  been  said 
that T  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time.   I  want  to  thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Northumberland  county,  Perry  county,  Phila- 
delphia county. 
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MR.  CLARK  M.  BOWER  (Perry  county) :  We  are  always  glad 
to  have  the  Farmers'  Institutes  in  Perry  county.  I  attend  all  the 
Farmers  Institutes.  The  trouble  is  >ye  do  not  have  buildings  large 
enough  to  hold  the  people  at  some  of  tlie  sessions;  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  Department  for  sending  such  good  men,  they  are  always 
welcome  We  advertise  the  best  we  can  in  the  papers,  but  They 
turn  out  and  I  send  notices  to  school  teachers  and  have  them  an- 
nounce m  their  schools  for  the  children  and  parents  to  come  and 
they  are  doing  a  good  work.  I  cannot  say  too  high  words  for  all 
the  speakers  that  are  there;  sometimes  I  Ln  afraid  we  expect  too 
much  of  a  btate  lecturer;  sometimes  we  think  a  common  school 
teacher  ought  to  know  everything  and  answer  all  questions  Thev 

""'''"'^  ^'^^  ^^^«^rict  and  the 'county 
very  faithfully  and  the  people  asked  to  have  them  back  at  the  next 
institute  there  next  winter,  so  if  the  State  will  gvie  us  more  davs 
we  will  surely  find  places  for  the  lecturers.  ^  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Pike  county,  Potter  county. 

MR  CRITTENDEN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  and 
no  criticism.  The  speakers  have  done  fine  who  have  been  sent  to 
our  section.   I  have  tried  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Schuylkill  county. 

MR.  JOHN  SHOENER:  During  my  seven  years  of  Institute 
work,  I  have  tried  to  reach  as  many  farmers  in  Schuvlkill  countv  as 
I  possibly  could.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  physical 
geography  of  Schuylkill  county  know  that  we  have  a  broad  moun 
tain  and  a  lot  of  valleys,  and  it  is  a  large  countv  and  it  takes  some 
time  to  coyer  the  entire  county  and  relch  all  the  farmers  These 
H  "^l^'t  .^'^^'^       thirty  years  and  still  I  am  sure  thS 

?nst?h^e  T  f ''"tf  ^<^^^^yll^ni  county  have  never  seen  a  Fanners' 
Institute.  The  attendance  may  not  be  as  great  as  in  some  of  your 
larger  agricultural  counties,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  fafmeJ 
would  have  a  greater  distance  to  come.  If  you  take  those  Instit^es 
through  the  boroughs  of  my  county,  I  would  have  a  laigei  a  end 
ance,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  too  much  stress  is  put  upon  a  larger 
attendance,  and  I  would  rather  have  a  dozen  or  twenty  five  in 
teiested  farmers  than  three  or  four  hundred  children  and  people 
that  come  there  for  amusement.  T  know  that  we  are  doiL  cZd 
work  and  that  the  work  has  paid  dozens  of  times  where  w!  fave 

IVJi  t^^^^^ty-fi^e  or  fifty,  and  those  lecturlrs  who 

have  been  doing  our  county  can  bear  me  out 

Now  in  regard  to  the  advertising,  I  would  have  those  posters  sent 
out  around  sections  where  the  Institutes  are  to  be  held  and  then 
I  would  have  a  number  of  programs  printed,  which  I  wouM  send 
to  the  public  schools  and  have  them  sent  to  every  family  in  that 
community  or  near  around.  ^  icimuy  m  mat 

county  Somerset  county,  Sullivan 

MR.  G.  E.  BOWN,  (Sniiivan  county):  As  I  am  nracticaTlv  n 
new  man  at  the  wheel,  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  had  verj' mifch  to  say"^  I 
do  not  care  to  be  hauled  off  the  floor,  never  havi  been  and  don't 
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want  to  commence  now.  I  would  like  to  say  that  m  my  or t  ex- 
perience, the  instructors  sent  to  us  have  been  general;  I  have  had 
no  use  for  an  alarm  clock  or  anything  of  that  sort.  We  l^eard  this 
morning  something  about  transporting  the  gentlemen.  As  you  know 
SuS  is  a  back%ounty  and  not  the  best  with  either  rai  roads  or 
electric  roads.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  with  the  mercury  stand- 
in^  at  twelve  or  fourteen  below  zero,  taking  some  five  ^ours  to 
nutke  eighteen  miles,  there  isn't  anything  funny  about  traveling 
there.  • 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Susquehanna  county. 

K  E  TOWEK:    They  commenced  on  five  minutes  and  got 
down  to  two,  and  I  thought  it  would  probably  be  all  out  beiore  i 
came  to  me.'  There  are  fust  two  little  iJiings  I t-JP-'^  ^  ^ 
one  is  in  regard  to  the  time  the  Institutes  ought  to  be  held.    1  see 
no  i4a  on  why  the  Institutes  cannot  be  held  up  m  the  northern 
JLJ  of  the  Siate  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ^-^on  and  then  w^^^^ 
down  through  the  State.    As  the  season  grows  colder,  it  is  almost 
mpossible  to  get  around  that  part  of  the  northern  tier  of  counties 
when  it  is  so  terribly  cold  and  we  cannot  get  a  crowd  there  as  we 
would  if  the  season  was  in  a  little  different  shape.    In  the  earhei 
pait  of  the  .,ea.on  we  will  secure  a  great  deal  larger  attendance.  My 
Institutes  last  year  were  not  up  to  standard,  for  the  simple  fact 
t?at  I  only  went  into  the  business  three  or  four  weeks  before  the 
Institutes  were  held,  and  was  told  they  were  advertised  and  I  afte  - 
wards  found  they  were  not,  consequently  I  do  not  like  to  take  all 
the  blame  for  the  Institutes. 

\nother  thing  is  in  regard  to  the  speakers.  It  seems  to  be  there 
should  be  a  better  understanding  between  the  County  Chairman 
and  the  Deputy  Secretary  in  regard  to  the  wants  of  certain  local  - 
tfes  Nobody  is  to  blame  for  this,  because  a  man  who  lives  m  Har- 
rfsburrcannot  possibly  know  the  conditions  of  the  counties  up  m 
lie  no^rthern  tier  and  "what  those  people  want,  unless  h,e  has  been 
there.  Now  there  was  no  County  Chairman  m  that  end  of  the 
State. 

MR  FIRST:  Do  we  not  say  in  those  circulars  that  you  should 
specify  the  kind  of  topics  you  want  taken  up? 

DR.  TOWER:    You  certainly  do. 

MR  FIRST-  And  in  every  instance  where  we  get  that  informa- 
tion, we  try  to  furnish  that  kind  of  a  man.  If  you  don't  tell  us 
that,  we  don't  know  what  you  want. 

DR  TOWER-  I  do  not  wish  to  get  up  any  argument  at  all  on 
this-  but  I  have  made  that  request  and  we  have  varied  them  up 
in  that  end  of  the  State  and  I  don't  know  when  we  have  had  a 
practical  dairyman  there.  Of  course  the  conditions  are  so  very 
much  different  down  in  other  parts  of  the  State  where  they  are 
doing  a  larger  kind  of  farming  than  up  there,  and  those  lecturers 
should  be  changed  and  give  us  somebody  that  understands  the  dairy 
business  up  there.  I  don't  say  this  in  any  complaining  way,  I  say 
this  as  a  matter  of  improving  the  conditions,  and  the  County  Chair- 
men wiU  bear  me  out. 
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The  CHAIEMAN:    Tioga  county. 

MR.  0.  H.  De  WITT:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  don't 
know  that  I  could  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said.  We  are 
a  pretty  good  feeling  lot  of  fellows  up  in  Tioga  county  and  it  takes 
a  good  deal  to  ruffle  us.  I  have  had  Brother  Hutchison  there  with 
me  and  we  have  had  some  glorious  good  times,  and  I  tell  you,  Mr 
Secretary,  they  did  us  a  wonderful  lot  of  good.  They  have  been 
mvited  to  come  back,  and  that  is  the  best  evidence  in  the  world 
that  they  have  given  good  satisfaction. 

Mr.  First  asked  a  question  of  the  last  speaker  there,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  with  me  he  has  always  been  very  kind.  He  never  has 
sent  a  poor  man  into  our  county.  I  have  always  tried  to  make  out 
the  list  and  send  in  to  him  and  he  has  been  very  fair  with  us  up 
there  and  always  sent  us  good  men.  One  thing  he  understands  and 
the  Deputy  previous  to  this  has  understood,  that  Tioga  county  wants 
him  to  send  practical,  experienced  men.  We  want  men  up  to  their 
jobs  and  don't  want  anything  else,  and  we  have  always  had  them 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say  while 
I  am  on  my  feet,  it  may  be  a  little  bit  to  the  point.    There  are  some 
men  who  go  out  and  purport  to  lecture  to  our  people  who  ought  to 
be  at  home  looking  after  their  own  affairs  instead  of  telling  the 
people  how  to  do  certain  things.    I  will  call  to  your  mind— iust 
bear  with  me  a  minute,  I  don't  want  to  take  up  any  more  time  than 
T  ought  to— a  certain  man  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county  came 
up  into  some  of  the  northern  counties— this  I  know  to  be  absolutely 
true— he  wanted  to  see  a  certain  lecturer's  farm,  he  wanted  to  see 
his  stock;  he  hired  a  livery  rig  in  a  certain  town,  he  went  out  to 
see  this  stock  and  he  went  out  to  see  this  man's  farm.   He  asked  the 
hvery  man,  "Do  you  know  where  he  lives?"    "Yes,  sir  I  will  take 
you  up  there  for  |2.00."    "All  right."    He  drove  him'  up  and  he 
stopped  at  a  certain  place  and  said,  "Here  is  the  farm"  "You 
don't  mean  to  say  that  here  is  the  farm  of  this  gentleman^"  "Yes 
I  do,  this  is  the  place."   "Do  you  know  that  this  is  the  placed"  "Yes' 
sir,  I  know  that  this  is  the  place.    You  needn't  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions, I  know  where  I  am,  I  always  lived  here;  I  know  this  place" 
Said  he  "Drive  on."    "Ain't  you  going  to  get  out?"   "No.  I've  seen 
enough." 

Now,  as  Chairmen  sometimes  we  have  those  very  thino-g  put  up  to 
us.  That  very  thing  has  been  said  to  me.  Now,  the  fact  of  the  busi- 
ness IS  that  I  never  have  been  imposed  upon  by  anv  of  that  class 
of  men,  and  Mr.  First  has  always  been  kind  to  me— and  the  Deputy 
m  sending  us  good  men.  We  have  got  a  good  deal  to  be  thankful 
for,  to  think  we  have  got  men  as  capable  as  they  are  to  come  to  us 
and  talk  to  us,  and  we  have  had  good  attendance  and  grand  ffood 
things  and  they  have  done  us  a  lot  of  good.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Union  county. 

•  ?•  g^O^ER:    I  just  want  to  second  what  has  been  said 

m  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  poster;  I  would  like  to  see  the  shape 
size  and  color  changed  every  year  and  T  would  be  glad  if  they  would 
print  on  them  the  names  of  the  speakers  as  well,  and  when  thev 
send  out  any  document,  I  wish  they  would  send  vouchers  to  us  For 
three  different  years  I  have  had  to  write  to  the  Department  and 


+r.  riic+rihntp  to  make  more  money  out  ot  wnat  '^e  piuuucc. 

haul?   Let  us  talk  along  that  line. 
The  CHAIRMAN:    Venango  county. 

MR  H  C  CRAWFORD:  I  have  never  held  a  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute, therefore  I  do  not  feel  capable  of  advising  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  are  now  getting  up  to  the  most  favored 
.Jt  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Washington  county-is  Mr.  Pax- 
r  her Wayne  county;  Westmoreland  county;  Wyoming  county; 

York  county. 

ATT?  T!ATfT>JF^  rYork  county):  We  had  an  attendance  last  year 
of^aLt™ouL\d'pe";ie.^  BO  far  as  P-je-  a.e  concerne^^ 

tSe  InsSes  e?er  since  I  have  had  charge  of  them  m  the  last 
the  Institutes  ejei  „     .  ^  ^        suitable  to  accommodate 

L  2^^^^^^^^^  their  families  throughout  our 

counl^  We  T  our  part  and  are  blessed  with  everything  in  our 
counS*  except  gas  and  the  Department  has  furnished  a  good  lot  of 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Gentlemen,  we  have  devoted  q^i^e  a  lot  of 

Sstruc  io7and  entertainment  brought  in  by  ^^it^^-^^^Pf  that 
"ij-i-     +^  ^nr  nwn  Ipfturers    This  is  your  meeting,  and  tor  tiiat 
reton^eVavI  Tvotid  m'^time  to  it 'than  we  perhaps  otherwise 

TwaSTo tnVour  attention-it  seems  to  me  there  were  one  or 
two  remarks  here^to-day  that  might  have  been  considered  in  a  mo  e 
slrious  sense  than  should  be,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  referred  to 
ft  Afferent  times  and  reflections  have  been  both  ways.  The  at- 
?ent?o?  of  ourTecturers  has  been  called  very  frankly  to  some  things 
lhat  they  have  been  doing  that  are  not  altogether  satisfactory  to 
Se  hearers  as  well  as  to^he  Chairmen  under  .whose  con  vol  they 
were  at  that  time,  the  matter  of  reading  newspapers  and  things  of 
That  ki^d  in  the  presence  of  the  audience;  the  remark  of  one  of  the 
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speakers  about  Mb  treatmeut  at  a  hotel  and  the  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, etc.  I  do  not  think  it  was  intended  in  any  way  serious 
and  I  sometimes  feel  that  here  on  one  or  two  occasions  there  might 
have  been  some  reflections  cast  upon  those  who  made  those  different 
remarks. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  work  in  the  future,  I  want  to  say  that 
you  can  all  be  quite  an  advantage  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
The  success  of  our  Institutes,  the  number  of  sessions  that  are  held 
m  different  counties,  the  kind  of  speakers  we  get  and  the  interest 
we  can  stir  up  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  of  our  appropria- 
tions. I  think  you  should  all  keep  in  very  close  touch  with  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  from  your  different  counties  and  make  a 
special  effort  to  get  them  interested  in  that  phase  of  our  work  With 
an  increase  m  our  appropriations  for  this  work,  we  can  undoubtedly 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  service. 

With  reference  to  the  different  kinds  of  speakers  that  are  sent  in 
to  the  different  localities,  you  all  have  heard,  what  we  heard  re- 
peatedly, of  the  diversified  interests  of  our  State.    Mr  Herr  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  they  had  never  had  a  man  experienced  in  the 
matter  of  growing  tobacco  sent  into  Lancaster  county.    You  all  are 
aware  that  the  growing  of  tobacco  is  confined  to  a  very  small  sec- 
tion of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  send 
a  man  down  there  to  talk  on  tobacco  culture,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  us  to  get  a  man  from  that  county.  But  we  shall  endeavor  at  all 
times  to  send  a  man  into  your  different  sections,  your  dairy  sections 
.  and  others  who  are  practical  and  experienced.  "l  hope  as  soon  as 
we  get  settled  down  after  this  Normal  Institute,  to  visit  the  homes 
and  faiins  of  each  of  our  lecturers,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  anxious 
as  has  been  mentioned  here  by  Mr.  De  Witt,  1  believe  that  we  on^hi 
to  have  men  address  the  farmers  of  this  State,  who  are  puttin<- 
into  practice  what  they  are  preaching.    In  addition  to  that,  T  mav 
go  further  and  visit  the  homes  of  some  of  our  County  Chairmen- 
1  want  to  know  that  they  are  enthusiastic  in  the  work  and  that 
they  are  representative  citizens,  which  I  know  they  are,  and  know 
also  that  they  are  what  they  feel  they  ought  to  be. 

Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  address  to-night  of  Mrs 
Morgan.  She  is  very  highly  spoken  of  and  T  liope  you  will  have  a 
good  attendance  and  that  every  member  here  will  ,  make  it  a  point 
to  be  present  and  hear  this  instructive  talk,  as  we  expect  to  have 
a  piano  here  for  her  demonstrations.  We  hope  at  that  session  also 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  Mr.  Seeds— all  of  you  are  very  familiar 
with  his  lecture;  he  has  only  asked  for  ten  minutes  time  I  had 
fully  expected  to  give  him  the  time  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon 
session,  but  it  is  now  growing  late  and  we  will  devote  the  remaining 
part  of  the  session  to  the  program  for  the  afternoon.  The  Chair 
man  for  the  afternoon  session  is  Mr.  McCalkim. 

MR.  WATTS:  Unfortunately  I  made  a  remark  this  morning  in 
reference  to  the  matter  of  the  transportation  of  the  speakers  and 
also  referred  to  the  hotel  accommodations— I  am  the  man  that 
said  it,  I  don't  deny  that  and  I  am  not  here  to  retract  anything- 
I  simi)ly  think  this,  that  all  of  us,  in  order  to  get  throuo-h  life  prop' 
erly  and  with  the  respect  we  ought  to  have,  must  observe  a  de<^re( 
of  decorum  and  cleanliness  and  neatness  that  will  command  ^he 
respect  of  the  better  people  around  us.    I  used  to  market  butter  to 
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fifty-five  families  in  Clearfield,  and  when  I  went  doAvn  there  to  mar- 
ket the  butter,  I  had  been  clearing  land,  rolling  logs,  handling  the 
cradle  and  in  the  winter  time  cutting  wood  and  my  hands  were 
rough,  but  I  washed  them  the  very  best  I  could,  parted  my  hair  in 
the  middle  and  cleaned  up  and  took  my  butter  to  the  market  that 
way  because  it  helps  a  man  in  his  business  to  keep  clean,  at  least, 
and  I  have  never  spent  an  hour  idling  around  the  corners  m  Clear- 
field county  in  my  life.    I  never  went  to  town,  as  a  boy  unless  1 
went  on  a  particular  message  for  my  father  or  mother,  and  when 
the  errand  was  done,  I  went  home.    It  does  nr^  add  to  a  mans 
dignity  to  sit  in  a  little  grocery  store  and  swap  stories ;  neither  does 
it^add  to  his  dig-nitv  to  ride  in  a  vehicle  that  is  not  right.    I  am 
not  one  of  those  kid  glove  fellows;  I  swing  the  cradle  and  all  that, 
so  I  don't  want  you  to  misunderstand  what  I  meant.    I  know  that 
in  one  of  those  few  cases  it  was  quite  unavoidable.  T  think  so,  at 
least  and  the  gentleman  is  in  the  audience;  in  the  other  case  it  was 
not  and  the  man  said  he  didn't  care.    He  is  not  a  chairman  to-day, 
he  is  not  as  capable  as  some  of  you  men  who  are  chairmen  to-day.  I 
am  not  retracting  anything. 

(Mr.  M.  H.  McCallum  takes  the  Chair). 


The  CHAIRMAN:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  have  come  to 
the  last  topic  but  one.  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  what  we  have  had. 
We  have  been  producers  in  the  past,  hut  we  find  there  is  something 
more  to  do  than  along  the  line  of  production,  and  that  is  the  market 
end  of  the  business.  I  am  not  going  to  take  a  minute's  time,  but 
will  launch  into  the  topic  by  calling  for  the  first  speaker,  Mr.  Dor- 
sett,  who  will  open  the  discussion. 

MR.  DORSETT:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Inas- 
much as  there  are  two  speakers  yet  to  follow  me,  I  have  concluded 
to  boil  my  two  hours'  speech  down  to  about  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes and  let  the  other  fellows  have  at  least  a  fair  share  of  the  time 
which  is  left.  I  presume  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  iindertaken  to  do  a  work  that  was  referred 
to  by  our  brother  from  Union  county,  and  we  ask  you,  as  Institute 
workers  and  as  members  of  the  State  Board  to  assist  in  this  great 
work.  I  will,  in  order  that  I  may  keep  my  promise,  endeavor  to 
read  a  few  thoughts  along  this  line.  I  do  not  often  do  that,  but  I 
think  safety  first  is  a  good  motto  at  this  late  hour. 

Mr.  Dorsetts'  paper  was  as  follows: 

BETTER  MARKETING  FACILITIES 


Bv  E.  B.  DORSETT,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


The  State's  Duty  to  Agriculture 

How  far  the  State  shall  go  in  aidina-  any  trade,  calling  or  profes- 
sion, is  a  question  that  is  occupyinsr  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men 
and  women.  Our  state  has  many  varied  and  important  industries.  None 
of  them  independent  and  all  of  them  dependent  upon  Agriculture, 
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the  greatest  aud  most  important  of  tliem  all.  So  great  and  far 
reaching  is  this  industry  that  were  its  wheels  blocked  for  a  single 
day  all  others  would  either  be  crippled  or  hopelessly  paralyzed.  We 
have  only  to  turn  the  pages  of  history  to  learn  that  whenever  a 
nation  neglected  her  agriculture  her  downfall  began;  and  what  is 
true  of  a  nation  is  true  of  a  state.  We  determine  the  wealth  of  a 
state  by  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  her  industries  and  natural  re- 
sources and  the  character  of  the  men  and  women  who  till  her  soil 
and  develop  her  industries  aud  natural  resources. 

Agriculture  being  the  one  industry  upon  which  all  others  depend, 
the  one  which  makes  it  possible  for  vast  numbers  of  her  citizens  to 
live  in  large  cities  and  industrial  centers,  where  lucrative  employ- 
ment may  be  found,  it  is  important  that  the  State  should  ren- 
der such  financial  assistance  as  shall  be  needed  in  promoting  her 
gi'owth  and  extending  her  usefulness  to  all  her  citizens. 

Legislation  which  seeks  to  foster  agriculture  and  make  a  just  and 
equitable  distribution  of  her  products,  is  not  class  legislation,  as 
it  benefits  the  entire  citizenship  of  the  state.  We  determine  the 
power  and  efficiency  of  a  state  by  the  ability  of  her  citizens  to  render 
service.  This  may  be  military,  industrial  or  professional,  and  is 
raised  or  lowered  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  clothed  and  fed, 
and  by  the  amount  of  wages  received  for  the  time  and  labor  ex- 
pended. The  best  citizens  are  the  loyal,  happv  and  contented  ones, 
who  are  kept  busy  on  the  farm,  in  the  mill,  the  office  or  the  fac- 
tory, at  wages  or  returns  for  their  labor,  which  enables  them  to 
provide  the  necessary  comforts  for  the  home  and  family. 

On  too  many  farms  in  our  State  to-day,  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
are  discouraged,  the  boys  and  girls  are  leaving,  simplv  because  the 
returns  for  their  labor  are  not  adequate  to  permit  them  to  enjoy 
even  the  modern  necessities  of  farm  life.  Again,  in  too  many  homes 
occupied  by  laboring  men  employed  in  shops  and  factories,  want  and 
suffering  are  found  not  solely  on  account  of  the  low  wages  received 
but  largely  because  of  the  high  prices  which  must  be  paid  to  feed  and 
clothe  their  families.  Why  these  two  extremes?  The  answer  is 
that  the  system  of  distribution  has  become  too  expensive  and  needs 
changing.  The  State  should  seek  to  improve  the  system,  rather  than 
attack  the  men  who  have  built  it  up.  This  cannot  be  done  by  drastic 
legislation,  or  by  trying  to  upset  old  and  established  business  meth- 
ods, but  can  be  done  by  creating  a  Bureau  of  Markets,  with  author- 
ity to  collect  crop  statistics,  gather  information  relative  to  crop 
shipments,  give  assistance  in  grading,  sorting  and  packing,  organize 
and  establish  buying  and  selling  clubs  in  small  units,  ^teach  and 
encourage  farmers  to  grow  and  produce  the  same  products,  in  order 
to  facilitate  marketing  and  ensure  better  prices;  in  short  to  act  as 
a  Clearing  House  for  the  farmers  of  the  State,  directing-  the  stream 
of  products  which  floAv  from  their  farms,  thus  preventino-  in  a 
measure,  market  gluts  and  congested  freight  conditions  All  this 
could  and  should  be  done.  It  will  not  require  a  large  expenditure 
of  money  but  will  require  keen  business  foresight  and  intelligent 
organization. 

The  farmer  has  grown  tired  of  that  old  saw  about  mak- 
ing two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before.  Show  him 
how  to  get  more  money  for  the  extra  blades  and  he  will  grow  so 
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many  that  there  will  not  be  room  enough  to  stack  them  out  of 
doors.  There  is  but  little  use  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  "^creased 
production,  important  as  it  is,  when  the  farmer  knows  full  well 
that  he  is  not  getting  a  just  return  for  that  whic-li  he  now  producer 
He  is  not  asking  for  aims,  charity  nor  special  favors,_  but  he  does 
ask  that  he  be  given  a  fair  chance  and  equal  opportunities. 

The  Farmer  as  a  Business  Man 

How  often  we  hear  the  statement,  "That  the  Farmer  is  not  a 
Business  man."  The  statement  is  false  as  can  easHy  be  proven  He 
is  too  busy  producing  his  crop  to  give  much  time  or  thought  to 
marketing  it,  which  is  a  separate  and  distinct  art  of  profession. 
That  Philadelphia  makes  goods  and  New  York  sells  them,  is  a  well- 
known  fact  There  would  be  as  much  sense  and  justice  m  saying 
that  the  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia  are  not  business  men,  be- 
cause they  do  not  sell  their  goods,  as  in  saying  that  the  farmer  is 
not  a  business  man  because  he  does  not  sell  direct  that  which  he 
produces. 

The  State's  Opportunity 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  State  can  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  farmer.  The  marketing  problem  is  not  unlike  a  great,  unman- 
ageable river.  Some  would  control  it  by  working  only  at  the  mouth 
and  force  all  products  to  flow  through  definite  channels  m  the  large 
cities  This  is  the  method  most  commonly  used  and  is  the  one 
that  has  become  the  most  expensive.  Others  would  go  to  the  sources, 
and  examine  the  water-shed,  or  the  place  where  the  products  are 
produced  They  would  divert  certain  streams  there  to  other  parts 
and  retard  the  flow  of  others  until  a  more  appropriate  time.  Floods 
are  due  not  so  much  to  too  much  water  as  to  unequal  distribution 
of  the  flow.  At  any  time  perishable  products  in  season  may  consti- 
tute a  flood. 

Obviously,  the  agencies  at  work  among  the  mountains,  on  tne 
hillsides  and  in  the  valleys,  along  the  streams,  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  control  the  flow  than  all  the  engineering  conceivable  at  the 
mouth  No  doubt  much  could  be  done  in  congested  centers  to  facili- 
tate distribution  and  reduce  hardship.  But  a  state-wide  plan  which 
puts  producers  on  the  alert  to  co-operatively  avert  waste  and  con- 
fusion and  market  their  products  in  a  timely,  honest  and  business- 
like manner  has  much  to  commend  it  and  should  be  put  into  opera- 
tion by  the  State.  It  represents  constructive  work  that  appeals  to 
the  farmers,  who  are  learning  that  true  co-operation  does  not  mean 
criticism  and  tearing  down,  nor  the  development  of  class  prejudice, 
but  means  that  all  interests  shall  work  together,  "All  for  one  and 

one  for  all."  ,     ^  . 

The  end  of  the  present  world  war  will  find  all  Europe  s  efficiency 
oro-anized  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  food  products. 
The  stern  necessities  of  the  nations  engaged  in  war  gave  a  great  im- 
petus to  this  movement,  and  the  success  with  which  the  govern- 
ments have  been  able  to  make  use  of  the  co-operative  societies  m 
assembling  products  of  the  grade  and  quality  required  for  the  army 
has  constftuted  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  co-opera- 
tion   The  new  methods,  with  their  savings  of  effort  and  money  and 
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with  their  efficient  management,  have  come  to  stay.  This  new  sys- 
tem acquired  m  time  of  war  will  remain  wh,en  peace  is  restored 
The  American  farmer  must  be  ready  to  meet  this  change,  or  defeat 
will  overtake  him.  With  few  exceptions  this  country  has  developed 
no  marketing  system  worthy  of  the  name.  Agriculture  is  almost 
unorganized  and  marketing  is  still  on  the  old  basis  where  waste  ex- 
acts a  ti-emendous  toll.  The  fact  is,  that  the  markets  and  the  financ- 
ing of  agriculture  have  made  but  little  progress  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  transportation 
facilities  and  m  a  more  efficient  financial  service,  but  these  have  not 
touched  the  real  problem.  The  farmer  is  still  compelled  to  use  the 
market  machinery,  worn  and  antiquated  as  it  is  and  with  which  he 
had  but  little  to  do  with  installing,  to  get  the  products  of  the  farm 
to  the  consumer. 

Here  and  there  standards  for  the  marketing  of  certain  crops  have 
been  worked  out,  but  generally  speaking,  there  are  but  few  stand- 
ards for  the  marketing  of  farm  products.  As  a  result  of  this  condi- 
tion disputes,  misunderstandings  and  bad  feeling  naturally  arise 
The  problem  of  marketing,  therefore,  not  only  includes  the  proper 
standardizing  of  the  product  and  the  placing  of  it  in  proper  carriers 
and  containers,  but  it  has  to  do  with  the  transportation,  the  grading 
and  packing,  its  display  in  the  city  market,  the  sale  of  the  product 
and  the  accounting  for  the  moneys  received  as  well.  The  common 
carriers  have  improved  transportation  facilities  and  have  in  many 
instances  lessened  the  time  in  transit,  but  the  method  of  displavini 
products  m  the  city  market  and  the  cost  of  selling  is  still  too  cum" 
bersome  and  subject  the  farmer  to  unnecessary  expenses. 

Industrial  Organizations  Co-operate 

The  great  industrial  organizations  have  learned  the  co-operation 
between  the  different  branches  and  departments  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  permanent  and  financial  success.  Agriculture  with  its  many 
individual  producers,  occupies  a  very  different  position  but  the 
difference  is  not  so  great  that  the  farmers  cannot  profit  by  the  les- 
son taught  through  the  experience  of  these  great  industrial  organiza- 
tions. In  foreign  lands  organization  and  co-operation  are  reco^^nized 
as  cardinal  principles.  One  has  but  to  point  to  the  organization  of 
agricultural  activities  in  Denmark,  Germany,  France  and  Ireland 
to  bring  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  therefore  is  im- 
portant that  the  farmer  should  come  to  a  larger  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  for  co-operation  between  the  agricultural  groups  and  in 
each  community  center.  His  political  views  should  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  this  work.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
socialism  or  individualism,  of  democracy  or  republicanism-  it  is 
a  question  of  efficiency,  social  and  financial  betterment.  ' 

Working  Out  the  New  Policy 

Accepting  such  lessons  as  have  been  taught  us  by  the  old  world 
the  time  for  consideration  of  the  marketing  problem  is  at  hand' 
Agricultural  difficulties  are  so  far-reaching  "in  their  social  effects 
that  they  must  be  approached  from  different  angles  and  inspected 
from  different  view-points.    It  is  time  for  the  farmers  of  a  great 
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agricultural  state  to  study  aud  formulate  the  priuciples  which  un- 
derlie the  successful  expansion  of  the  nation's  greatest  industry. 
How  can  individual  farmers  work  with  their  neighbors?  How  can 
the  several  Subordinate  Granges  work  with  other  farm  organiza- 
tions of  similar  character?  How  can  the  many  and  varied  farm 
interests  be  correlated  so  that  they  will  work  together  systematically 
and  intelligently?  The  confusion  of  tlie  present  must  not  longer  con- 
tinue The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  Bureau  of  Markets  to  be  under 
the  iurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  be  man- 
a'^ed  by  a  Bureau  head  the  same  as  other  Bureaus  are  man- 
aged The  head  of  this  Bureau  should  have  the  authority  to  ex- 
mine  into  the  methods  of  production  and  distribution  of  farm  pro- 
ducts with  a  view  of  evolving  a  system  of  greater  economy  and  et- 
ficiency  in  handling  and  in  marketing. 

To  supply  instructors  and  lecturers  upon  the  subject  of  co-opera- 
tion among  farmers,  auditing  and  accounting  experts  and  legal  ad- 
vice in  matters  relating  to  farm  organization.  .  i  ,  t 

To  issue  reports  and  pamphlets  and  instructors  which  will  help 
in  spreading  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  rural  betterment  and 
organization.  . 

To  organize  and  co-operate  with  all  farm  organizations,  local 
branches  or  associations,  for  the  promotion  of  "better  farming,"  bet- 
ter business,  and  better  living."  _  _ 

To  encourage  and  co-operate  with  educational  institutions,  de- 
-)artments,  societies,  educational  centers  and  bureaus,  in  all  efforts 
to  solve  the  questions  of  rural  life,  rural  betterment,  agricultural 
finance,  marketing  and  distribution  of  farm  products  and  the  special 
application  of  the  facts  and  methods  discovered  relative  to  the  con- 
ditions existing  among  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  increasing  the  cost  of  living. 

The  possibilities  for  the  usefulness  of  such  a  Bureau,  both  to 
producers  and  consumers,  are  simply  immeasurable  and  T  urge  this 
body  to  ask  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  to  make  it  possible 
by  suitable  legislation.  Thirteen  states  already  have  such  Bureaus 
and  Pennsylvania  should  never  be  satisfied  to  follow,  but  should 
take  the  lead  in  every  movement  that  tends  to  promote  agricultural 
interests  and  improve  farm  conditions. 

ME.  DOKSETT:  I  want  you  to  get  this,  fellow  farmers,  that 
we  purpose  to  start  a  series  of  organizations;  it  may  be  the  grange, 
it  may  be  a  farmers'  club,  a  farmers'  union  or  simply  a  company  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  farmers,  it  doesn't  matter,  but  we  propose  to  have 
them  organize  and  then  through  those  organizations'  work,  through 
the  Department  and  in  that  way  keep  each  other  in  touch  with  the- 
market  conditions.  Here  is  a  letter  received  last  night,  and  it  is 
so  near  the  point,  I  want  to  read  it  to  you: 

"Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  about  an  organization  and  ask  you  sev- 
eral questions  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  co-operative  Egg  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Theodore  Wittman,  the  exj)ert  poultry  lecturer,  said 
I  was  to  write  to  you  aud  said  you  would  give  me  all  the  advice  I 
would  need  to  know.  Well,  the  first  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
is  this;  do  you  think  it  would  pay  us  to  organize,  and  if  so,  would 
ten  members  be  enough    to  start  a    co-operative  Egg  Association? 
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And  also  in  wliat  way  would  you  think  it  best  to  go  about  it?  Would 
it  cost  much  to  start,  and  if  so,  how  much  ?  Would  you  hire  a  man 
to  sell  the  eggs  and  to  sort  and  grade  as  to  size,  color,  etc.  ?  Would 
you  find  a  regular  selling  market,  or  pay  a  man  to  look  after  this 
for  us?   Therefore,  hoping  I  may  hear  from  you,  etc.,  I  am. 

Yours  ti'uly." 

Now  I  give  you  that  letter  for  this  reason;  we  get  a  nuntber  of 
inquiries  of  that  character  every  day.  With  this  Bureau  estab- 
lished at  Harrisburg,  as  we  hope  to  have  it  in  the  near  future,  in- 
stead of  writing  direct  to  me,  you  may  write  direct  to  Harrisburg 
and  it  matters  not  whether  you  want  to  buy  or  whether  you  want 
to  sell,  the  thought  of  the  Department  is  to  put  the  two  together 
and  to  give  you  the  information  that  1  know  you  so  much  need 

Now  we  want  your  help  in  this;  it  is  a  big  problem,  and  don't 
expect  too  much.  If  we  had  m'ore  time,  we  could  tell  you  more 
about  the  market  reports  we  are  now  getting  daily  and  as  to  what 
use  will  be  made  of  them.  I  want  to  say  this  to  you  in  conclusion- 
if,  at  any  time,  at  any  of  your  agricultural  meetings,  your  farmers' 
club  or  your  grange  meetings,  I  can  be  of  service  to  vou,  T  will  be 
glad  to  come  and  explain  this  proposition  more  in  detail  than  I 
have  this  afternoon.  (Applause). 


_  The  CHAIRMAN:    Along  the  line  of  the  market  end,  the  sub- 
ject will  now  be  taken  up  by  Mr.  Sheldon  W.  Funk,  of  Boyertown 
who  will  speak  to  us  on  "Preparation  for  Market."  ' 

Mr.  Funk  spoke  as  follows:  " 
PREPARATION  FOR  MARKET 


By  SHELDON  W.  FUNK. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  believe  that  thig  is  a 
very  important  session  this  afternoon  and  I  am  onlv  sorry  that  we 
do  not  have  a  little  more  time  to  discuss  it.  I  would  like  to  take  up 
some  of  the  questions  that  I  know  vou  people  have  in  your  minds 
along  the  subject  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  for  a  very  few  min- 
utes. I  will  treat  the  subject  just  as  quickly  as  I  can,  and  then  if 
there  is  any  time  for  questions,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  them  up. 

We  have  come  to.  look  upon  the  marketing  question  or  the  market- 
ing problem  as  a  very  complex  one,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  complex  one, 
but  I  believe  the  main  reason  we  seem  to  think  it  is  a  complex  one 
is  because  we  have  not  studied  it  as  much  as  we  have  studied  the 
problem  of  production,  and  the  time  has  come,  as  the  former  speaker 
said,  when  we  have  got  to  study  the  problem.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  are  going  to  make  any  radical  changes;  the  marketing  problem 
has  been  before  us  too  many  years,  it  has  been  studied  by  too  many 
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men  and  we  are  not  going  to  make  ^^y.^'^dical  changes  to-day  S(^^^^^ 
times  the  farmer  says,  "I  am  not  getting  anything  for  my  pioduce, 
he  commission  man  is  getting  it  all  "  The  commission  man  s^^^^^^ 
"I  am  not  making  any  money,  it  is  the  other  fellow  that  is  getting 
it  "  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  fanlt  of  any  one  man  or  com- 
bination I  believe  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  we  have  got  to  cor- 
rect our  methods  a  little  bit  and  the  farmer  has  got  to  correct  his. 
I  believe  the  commission  man  can  do  something,  the  ransportation 
company  can  do  something,  the  jobber  can  do  something.  I  kno^v 
retailer  can  do  sometlling  and  the  consumer  can  do  something 
to  he?p  solve  this  problem  ot'  marketing.  We  have  all  got  to  do  a 
little  if  we  are  going  to  straighten  it  out. 

I  am  satisfied  if  we  are  ever  going  to  solve  the  Problem  of  market- 
in^  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  thing  we  have  got  to  build  on 
Z  advance  guard  of  the  whole  proposition  is  better  grading  and 
mcklng    I'here  isn't  any  man  in  the  world,  I  don't  care  how  good  a 
salesman  he  is,  that  can  sell  something  that  is  not  good  or  can  sell 
someSilncv  tha    the  buver  does  not  believe  is  good,  and  when  one 
ofTou  men  goes  out  to  buy  a  horse  or  you  want  to  buy  an  animal 
of  any  kfnd,  YOU  want  to  examine  that  animal  and  be  sure  aboiit 
it  and  when  a  man  goes  out  to  buy  a  barrel  of  app  es,  all  he  can  ee 
is'  the  top  and  the  bottom,  he  does  not  know  whether  there  is  a  lot 
of  poor  stuff  on  the  inside  or  whether  the  entire  barrel  runs  as  it 
is  on  the  top  And  I  say  that  until  we  get  some  system  ot  grading 
or  pacMno  Avhereby,  when  a  man  goes  on  the  market  to  buy  a  barrel 
0?  apples:  he  knows  he  is  going  to  get  just  exactly  what  he  sees 
on  the  top  of  the  barrel.    I  cannot  see  how  in  the  world  we  are 
going  to  s?lve  the  problem,  and  I  thoroughly  believe  tbat  the  problem 
of  bftter  grading  and  packing  or  that  the  only  way  m  which  we 
can  pu?  the  maileting  problem  on  a  scientific  basis  is  to  establish 
a  bettor  system  of  grading.    Take  Pennsylvania,  I  ^ave  visited  a 
great  many  men  and  I  know  there  are  lots  of  men  m  the  ftate  that 
fre  getting  good  money  for  the  things  they  put  on  the  market.  Why? 
^rst  of  ^11,  because  they  have  studied  their  conditions  tiiey  have 
studied  the  kind  of  produce  tliey  can  produce  best  of  all  on  that 
particular  farm.    Secondly,  they  have  studied  their  market,  they 
know  what  it  wants,  what  kind  of  produce  it  wants;  and  the  third 
thTng,  thev  have  become  acquainted  with  their  commission  men; 
they^kre  not  dealing  with  a  fellow  they  don't  know  but  with  a  fel^ 
low  they  do  know,  and  they  are  making  money,  and  if  there  is  one 
mL  that  can  make  money  in  that  way,  there  are  more  men  m  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  that  can  make  money  m  that  same  way. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  fords  about  the  packages.    Pennsylvania  is 
more  of  a  fruit%roducing  stoto  than  she  is  of  a  vegetable  produc- 
Ss  state  and  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  about  the  packing  of 
veletables,  but  I  do  want  to^say  a  few  words  about  he  packing  of 
fruft    First  of  all  apples.   The  standard  eastern  package  of  apples 
s  tie  barrd ;  it  «  the  package  that  the  Pennsylvania  growers  are 
Zin'  to  AO  more  with  than  any  other  package  we  have.    The  box 
mcka-e  has  not  done  very  well  in  the  East.   I  think  the  mam  rea- 
sofis  because  the  buyers  have  not  yet  gotten  confiden^ce  m  the 
Eastern  app  es  that  are  put  up  in  the  boxes.    I  believe  there  is  a 
fime  cominS  when  the  box  apple  will  do  a  good  deal  better,  that  is, 
tie  EasTeTn  boxed  apple  will  bring  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
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it  does  to-day,  but  the  ban-el  is  going  to  be  the  best  package  that 
we  nave,   ^ow  then,  in  a  few  cases,  J  think  that  a  smaller  package 
can  be  used  very  well.    The  hamper  works  very  well  in  some  cases, 
but  the  hamper,  like  the  box,  is  a  package,  as  I  see  it,  that  can  only 
be  used,  mainly  be  used,  for  high  grade  goods  and  on  a  high  market 
i  cannot  see  that  we  can  use  the  hamper  or  the  box  .on  a  low  market 
sucJi  as  we  had  this  last  season ;  but  there  is  a  chance  for  a  number 
of  men  to  use  a  smaller  package,  something  on  the  order  of  the  chip 
basket,  or  even  a  little  smaller  or  possibly  a  little  larger,  a  package 
y^"^        1^^^*       to  the  consumer,  but  of  course  in  a  proposition 
01  mat  kind,  the  grower  has  got  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
consumer,  but  I  believe  there  is  an  opportunity  along  that  line 
_  As  far  as  peaches  are  concerned  at  the  present  time,  we  are  pack- 
ing- principally  in  the  regular  D.elaware  peach  basket,  fourteen  and 
sixteen  quart  basket,  Georgia  six  basket  carrier,  and  in  a  few  cases, 
the  bushel  basket.    Now  in  this  section  of  the  State  I  think  more 
peaches  are  put  up  in  fourteen  and  sixteen  quart  baskets  than  any 
other  way  we  have.   A  man  shipping  on  to  the  New  York  and  Boston 
market  should  use  the  carrier  package,  because  that  market  prefers 
tnat  package;  and  there  are  certain  sections  in  the  State  of  Penn- 

Sirf  ""'r  ^"'^'^  '^^"^"^^  ^'^        ^^«t  package  that  can  be 

onfi  fi  f'u        T  "^^'T'  '^■'•'^  ^t^dy         his  proposition 

and  find  the  package  that  is  most  wanted  on  that  particular  market • 
and  also  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  bushel  basket  is  the  packa-e 
that  works  best  on  a  low  market,  where  tlie  smaller  package  works 
better  on  a  higher  market.  s    vvu  i^.. 

Just  a  few  words  about  grading.  Our  fruit  should  be  graded 
first  because  it  looks  so  much  better;  you  can  take  a  bunch  of  two 
and  a  half  inch  apples  or  a  bunch  of  two  inch  apples,  we  will  say 
and  give  them  to  a  consumer  and  he  will  take  them  and  he  will 
think  he  IS  getting  good  apples,  but  you  throw  half  a  dozen  three 
mch  apples  into  that  basket  of  two  inch  apples  and  you  have  spoiled 
the  whole  proposition;  at  once  he  raises  a  kick;  he  says  "Why  do 
you  have  all  those  small  apples  in  there?"  So  for  that  reason  it 
IS  very  important  that  our  apples  be  graded.  And  again  it  is  tbe 
on  y  way  that  I  know  of  that  we  can  put  apples  on  the  market  and 
tell  the  consumer  or  the  buyer  just  exactly  what  is  in  the  package 
If  we  do  not  grade  our  fniit  and  grade  it  down  just  as  close  as  we 
can,  how  m  the  name  of  sense  is  that  buyer  going  to  know  what  he 
can  expect  on  the  inside  of  that  barrel?' 

Now  I  know  it  is  a  hard  problem  to  grade  fruit  and  a  particularly 
hard  problem  for  you  to  grade  your  own  fruit;  it  is  so  very  much 
harder  for  me  to  see  a  worm  hole  in  my  own  apple  than  it  is  to 
see  a  jorm  hole  in  my  neighbor's  apple,  a  whole  lot  harder;  and  I 
often  thought  that  if  we  graded  each  other's  apples,  we  wou  d  do  a 
whole  lot  better  If  you  grade  your  neighbor's  apples  and, let  him 
grade  your.s^  I  do  not  believe  we  would  have  nearly  the  trouble  in 
grading  that  we  do  have  at  the  present  time,  but  when  a  man  comes 
to  grading  his  own  fruit,  it  is  a  difi'erent  proposition  It  is  the 
same  way  m  the  thinning  business;  I  can  thin  some  other  man's 
peaches  or  apples  but  T  cannot  thin  my  own  and  I  do  not  trv  bP 
cause  it  is  impossible,  and  I  think  the  same  thing  holds  true  in 
grading,  but  nevertheless  we  must  get  down  and  get  some  standard 
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I  cannot  tell  you  the  names  of  the  grades.  We  might  take  the 
trades  that  New  York  State  has  adopted  or  we  might  take  the  grades 
Sat  Deiawairhas  adopted,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  or  not 
Zl  £1he  best  grade/l  do  not  know,  but 

is  not  nearly  as  important  as  it  is  to  put  up  a  good  ^o^^st,  caiemi 
and  uSm  pack,  caretullv  packed,  uniform  package.    We  have 
St  to  put  up  good  uniform  fmit,  and  just  as  soon  as  we  people  in 
Pennsylvania,  we  producers,  put  up  good,  uniformly  gmded  stuff 
Then  we  ha  e  o^t  a  beginning.   Then  at  least,  we  at  least  are  doing 
our  share    Then  it  is  up  to  the  next  fellow,  but  I  know,  I  am  po^- 
Ze  t^I   the  greatest  reason  wby  we  have  so  much  trouble  with 
commission  men,  not  the  entire  reason  but  tlie  mam  reason  why 
weTave  so  much  trouble  with  the  commission  men  is  first  because 
we  have  not  packed  our  goods  the  way  they  should  be  packed  be- 
raus'e'therh^e  not  been  graded  the  way  they  should  be  grade cL 
do  not  believe  that  all  commission  men  are  angels.    T  know  tneie 
are  loo-ues  amon^-  the  commission  men  just  the  same  as  among  the 
fSmei?and  every  other  class  of  men,  but  the  farmer  that  sends 
Ss  to  the  mai'ket  that  are  not  graded  properly  canno  expect 
to  get  what  those  goods  are  worth,  because  the  buyer  is   aking  a 
chance  it  is  a  gamble,  he  buys  without  knowing  just  exactly  what 
it  S  and  I  do  not  blJme  them  sometimes  if  they  do  not  give  us  as 
much  money  as  we  think  we  ought  to  have. 

Now  then  how  are  we  going  to  solve  this  grading  problem  ?  How 
are  we  go' ng  to  get  the  irowers  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
Jradrthek  apples  or  their  peaches  or  whatever^  they  are  produc- 
ing^  I  u sed  o^hink  that  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  we  could 
do  it  would  be  to  pass  a  grading  law,  but  I  believe  now   hat  that 
would  be  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  problem  if  we  could  enforce 
Tat  grading  law  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  method  most  sta  es 
are  uSng  and  that  is  each  state  passing  an  individual  law.    I  be^ 
Ueve  tS'  if  we  are  going  to  solve  the  problem  by  legislation,  the 
only  way  we  can  do  it  is  by  National  legislation.    Now  I  know  we 
Se  the  apple  bill  of  1912,  but  I  cannot  see  that  the  apple  bill  of 
Tq  o  w  done  very  much  good;  I  do  not  believe  it  is  ^ict  enough 
The;  we  have  he\^ew  York  State  Bill  of  1915,  the  Delaware  Bi 
of  1915  also,  right  on  both  sides  of  us,  but  a  man  can  pack  his 
apples  ac  m'dini  to  the  Delaware  State  Bill  or  according  to  the 
National  Apple  Bill.    Then  again  a  man  buying  apples  does  not 
know  the  different  grades  in  each  particular    state.    He   may  be 
Wng  a  grade  he  is  acquainted  with  in  New  York  State  and  then 
buy  a  grade  from  some  other  man  that  possibly  is  entirely  different; 
hp  isn't  acQuainted  with  the  grades,  and  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  oh  e  ?t,Twe  do  solve  it  b'y  legislation  is  by  ^^ational  legislation 
and  make  that  law  just  as  sti'ict  as  we  can  possibly  make  it.  That 

Another  way  of  solving  the  problem  is  to  send  out  a  large  number 
of  expert  Taders  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  teach  the 
growers  S  we  do  not  have  the  money  and  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
So  to  do  that.  Another  way  is  the  matter  that  Mr  Dorsett 
broulht  up  and  I  think  that  is  by  a  Bureau  of  the  kind  he  men- 
+3  nnd  then  getting  the  growers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
co-opt"  ^end  a  man,  for  a  few  days  at  least,  into 
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that  particular  locality  and  let  him  teach  the  members  of  that  as- 
sociation. That  co-operation  will  be  one  of  the  best  and  quickest 
ways  ot  solving  the  problem.  And  last  of  all,  we  can  solve  the 
problem  by  individual  effort,  and  possibly  that  is  what  we  have  got 
to  do  at  the  present  time;  let  each  man  study  the  grading  and  the 
packing  problem  from  the  ground  on  up;  visit  your  commission  men 
in  your  big  markets.  Why  I  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  never 
in  a  my  life  have  seen  as  many  poor  apples,  as  much  poor  produce 
ot  all  kind  as  I  have  seen  this  last  year,  and  I  cannot  blame  the 
consumer  for  not  wanting  to  pay  a  big  price  for  it  and  I  cannot 
blame  the  commission  man  if  he  does  not  get  a  big  price  for  it  We 

«^^^•f  i      ^'^'^      ^"'^'^  ^'''''^^  "'^'^  P^^*  sood  packages 

and  m  a  good  manner.  4.       «  ^ 

a  t.^nT^f  .,^''''^1      P-'y  ^  Growers'  Association  to  hire 

a  man  to  do  the  packing  and  selling  for  that  Association?  Send 
him  out  over  the  country  and  let  him  sell  the  fruit? 

thf  ferf^Jlf  P"""^."*  ^o'l^itions  I  believe  it  would  be 

tne  veiy  best  thing  the  association  could  do.    It  has  been  worked 
^t  pretty  carefully  in  the  West  and  it  has  been  tSir  only  salva 
tion    If  it  had  not  been  for  their  co  operative  associations    thi  t 
regulated  the  giv.ding  and  the  packing  of  apples  entirely  the  West 
ern  apple  man  would  not  be  where  he  is  to-day,  he  would  have  been 

A  Member:    How  about  market  milk  and  butter? 
MR.  PUNK:    I  do  not  know. 

A  Member:    Has  not  machine  grading  been  successful? 

MR.  FUNK:  There  is  a  good  bit  of  kick  on  the  market  about 
machine  graded  apples;  it  does  not  seem  to  do  them  an^^fod  and 
1  would  answer  that  question  in  this  way,  that  it  has  and  ii  has 

Bavis'^r'SVirf  ^T^-^'  '''^Y'^  ^^'^^  ''^'^'^^'^  Imperial  and  Be^ 
H  I  I    1  machine  grader  is  the  thing,  but  when  you  come 

to  a  tender  apple,  like  the  Winter  Born  and  Ney  for  instance  ? 

•ttionr'"'  ''''  "^"'^  '''''  «  <iependsTlto%'th^f  o'n'c'^n 

win?-^^.?^^^^^'^^^^^^^  of  grading  we  never 

7bU  m.ner  '  f'™'         of  grading  until  we  have  a^peciaiization  o 
this  matter  of  growing  different  things  or  producino^  them  that  is 
j:ertain  .sections  growing  certain  thin|s,  like  they  have  out  in  Ca  ' 
forma,  then  they  can  have  their  associations  and  can  all  be  branded 
one  way  and  there  will  be  no  trouble.    With  us  every  man  has  ^oJ 
In.  own  grade.   You  may  have  the  same  law  and  the  same  idea  bu 
they  won't  work  oiit  the  same  way.    That  has  been  my  experience 
We  had  a  discussion  on  branding  the  other  day.    It  Is  about  t?e 
same  thing  m  growing  fruit;  if  one  section  would  confine  itself  to 
peaches,  another  to  apples  and  another  to  nuts,  etc.,  it  would  bd 
all  alike  and  there  would  be  no  trouble,  >      woum  oe 
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The  CHAIKMAN:  We  will  now  have  another  talk  on  the  busi- 
ness end  of  this  problem,  by  Mr.  Howard  W.  Selby,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  will  speak  to  us  on  "Publicity  and  Advertising." 

Mr.  Selby's  paper  is  as  follows :  .  . 

PUBLICITY  AND  ADVERTISING 


By  HOWARD  W.  SELBY,  Philadelphia. 


Your  program  for  this  afternoon's  session  is  the  most  logical  ar- 
rangement I  have  found  in  a  large  number  of  meetings.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  development  of  "Better  Marketing  Facilities,"  and  the  first 
topic  deals  with  the  fundamental  problem  in  bettering  market  facili- 
ties. Until  the  products  of  the  farm,  orchards  and  garden  are  prop- 
erly prepared  for  market  you  will  find  the  same  faulty  methods  m 
their  distribution  and  a  resulting  poor  financial  return.        „  , 

It  must  be  assumed  in  addressing  you  on  the  subject  ot  fuD- 
licity  and  Advertising,"  that  you  have  now  resolved  to  apply  m 
minutest  detail  the  recommendations  made  by  the  last  speaker  be- 
cause, without  thorough  and  proper  preparation  of  your  product  tor 
the  market,  you  have  nothing  worthy  of  being  advertised.  A  funda- 
mental principle  in  all  sane  and  profitable  advertising  is  truth,  and 
unless  your  package  is  truthfully  prepared  and  packed,  all  expendi- 
tures for  advertising  that  product  would  be  fruitless. 

Attention  has  been  forcibly  drawn  in  the  past  few  weeks  to  the 
series  of  five  great  conferences  held  in  as  many  central  western 
cities    Their  purpose  was  to  study  the  producer  (farmer)    and  his 
attitude  toward  trade  marked  goods,  together  with  other  most  suc- 
cessful methods  of  winning  his  trade.    It  was  declared  that  the 
farmer  is  partial  to  nationally  advertised  goods  and  the  merchant 
who  continually  stocked  his  store  with  such  goods  is  doing  an  ever 
increasing  business.    When  a  salesman  endeavors  to  sell  to  the 
farmer  an  automobile,  a  cream  separator,  implements,  fertilizers  or 
seeds  he  always  finds  more  ready  sale  for  those  goods  which  are 
nationally  advertised.    This  makes  the  contract  which  T  wish  to 
call  to  your  attention ;  namely,  that  the  farmer  always  calls  for  the 
advertised  product  but  makes  no  effort  to  place  his  own  product  on 
a  like  basis.  He  is  willingly  and  freely  contributing  to  the  expenses 
of  placing  other  lines  of  business  on  the  most  modern  basis,  but  is 
o-ivino-  little  attention  to  modernizing  his  own  sales  methods. 

A  g^eat  deal  has  been  said  recently  relative  to  the  value  and  im- 
port of  publicity.  Publicity  might  be  termed  a  certain  phase  of 
advertisino'  which  tends  to  create  a  public  opinion  and  sentiment 
on  some  particular  product  or  person.  It  is  usually  couched  in  the 
form  of  news  items  when  appearing  in  our  press  rather  than  in  the 
columns  where  we  look  for  the  commercial  advertising.  You  rend 
of  our  "•reat  ex-President  through  the  columns  of  our  press  and 
become  a  believer  and  follower  after  the  principles  which  he  pre^ 
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scribes,  lou  firmly  advocate  that  others  believe  as  you  are  con- 
verted to  believe.  Our  elections  are  greatly  influenced  by  publicity 
because  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  voters  know  personally  the 
men  for  whom  they  vote ;  they  cast  their  ballot  for  the  men  whom 
their  friends  or  their  party  or  their  favorite  newspaper  advocate  or 
advertise. 

Some\yhere  just  a  few  years  ago  an  individual  in  public  ofQce  con- 
ceived the  slogan  which  has  been  and  is  being  repeated  over  this 
entire  country:  "The  High  Cost  of  Living."  This  slogan  received 
such  widespread  publicity  that  it  was  repeated  by  every  ton^^ue  in 
the  nation  and  has  found  a  large  part  in  molding  an  influence  over 
the  minds  and  beliefs  of  the  American  people.  The  farmer  was 
Heralded  as  making  such  enormous  profits  that  young  men  and  older 
men  m  every  vocation  turned  to  the  study  of  farming.  A  "back  to 
the  soil  movement  resulted  and  to  the  astonishment  of  these  aspir- 
ants for  Ml  easy  fortune  the  majority  have  learned  that  gold  dollars 
are  as  diflScult  (or  more  so)  to  produce  on  the  farm  than  in  other 
fields  of  industry  and  the  professions.  These  men  who  were  allured 
by  publicity  to  the  work  of  the  farm  failed  to  realize  that  publicity 
was  a  great  factor  needed  to  aid  toward  making  a  success  in  farm 
mg  Public  opinion  is  moulded  by  the  press  and  that  which  received 
most  publicity  is  believed  by  the  greatest  numbers. 

The  time  was  never  more  ripe  for  the  application  of  publicity  to 
the  building  up  of  the  farming  business.  Newspapers  and  periodicals 
everywhere  are  eager  for  news  pertaining  to  improved  farming  meth- 
ods, for  facts  which  will  relieve  this  stress  of  the  high  cost  of  livinjr 
for  new  ways  m  which  to  use  the  farm  products  and  for  improved 
means  of  distribution.  Let  a  farmer  do  the  unusual,  the  progressive 
present  the  facts  to  the  newspapers  and  nine  papers  in  evei^  ten 
wi  I  publish  the  story.  The  news  of  farmers'  conferences  has  been 
published  m  the  past  two  years  with  considerable  detail  and  with 
the  papers  making  requests  to  be  notified  of  succeeding  meetings 

Associated  effort  secures  the  most  advantageous  publicity,  when 
the  personal  element  is  eliminated  and  all  are  working  for  oke  pur- 
pose. In  the  past  season  several  successful  campaigns  were  waged 
m  an  effort  to  increase  the  consumption  on  apples.  An  apple  flay 
W%h?'^''ff   ?  International  Apple  Shippers'  Association 

but  their  effort  was  weak  m  this  section  of  the  country.    No  doubt 
their  experience  will  prove  of  greatest  value  in  organizing  a  cam- 
paign for  apples  m  the  next  winter.    With  the  increasing  produc- 
tion of  apples  throughout  the  county  it  is  imperative  thaf  the  food 
value  of  apples  and  the  many  ways  in  which  apples  might  be  used 
be  continually  presented  before  the  housewife  and  the  consuming 
public.    In  Philadelphia,  for  three  days  in  the  month  of  March  an 
""^^Ti.    t7        conducted  by  an  organization  of  produce  men  known 
as  "The  Boosters,'' which  is  organized  for  the  puJpose  of  giving  pub 
hcity  to  farm  products  m  their  season.    At  this  show  every  vlriety 
of  apples  on  the  market  was  placed  on  exhibition  in  a  vacant  store 
along  the  most  prominent  thoroughfare  of  the  city    Circulars  tell 
K^f  .loM*"""'^'  ^^f^^^^f^  and  health  value  of  apples  were  distributed 
by  the  thousands  and  cook-books  telling  107  "different  ways  for  us 
mg  apples  were  handed  to  all  tlie  ladies.    On  the  final  day  of  the 
show  an  apple  was  handed  to  everyone  who  come  to  see  the  exhibi 
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tion,  aud  over  25,000  apples  were  given  away.  The  results  from 
such  a  display  and  expenditure  cannot  be  directly  estimated;  but 
it  is  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  Philadelphians  talked  ai)ples 
during  those  three  days  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  talking  ap- 
ples results  in  .eating  more  apples. 

Last  year  I  talked  of  a  certain  brand  of  Pennsylvania  apples  to  a 
bank  president,  and  in  the  season  sent  him  a  box  of  the  fruit  with 
compliments.  Instead  of  treating  his  friends  who  called  on  busi- 
ness to  the  customary  cigar,  he  gave  them  one  of  these  beautiful 
apples.  This  scheme  was  found  so  popular  that  he  continued  send- 
ing frequent  orders  for  the  apples  and  discontinued  for  the  time 
handing  out  cigars.  His  friends  inquired  where  the  apples  were 
grown  aud  where  they  could  be  purchased,  with  the  result  that  many 
orders  came  from  the  first  bos  which  was  sent  complimentary.  And 
you  would  have  been  interested  in  the  manner  in  which  this  banker 
recommended  the  fruit  and  referred  the  prospective  customers.  ^  A 
good  product  properly  packed  not  only  increases  the  growers'  pride 
but  the  consumers'  pride  as  well.  Every  housewife  takes  pride  'in 
serving  the  market's  best  offering  and  every  man  in  treating  his 
friends  to  some  fine  high-standard  product. 

Publicity  is  peculiar  in  as  much  as  a  slight  impetus  will  cause 
it  to  multiply  in  rapid  progression  and  with  wonderful  accumula- 
tive results.  The  first  box  of  apples  as  a  gift  and  matter  of  pub- 
licity was  a  profitable  proposition  as  it  created  talk  resulting  in 
further  and  fast  increasing  sales  on  this  particular  brand  of  apples. 
Give  your  product  a  strong  boost,  keep  "everlastingly  at  it"  and 
the  world  or  that  part  you  serve  will  listen  to  your  story  and  if 
your  product  is  worthy,  the  boosting  will  automatically  continue 
and  your  business  will"  increase.  Your  greatest  advertisement  is  a 
satisfied  customer  for  he  will  serve  as  your  publicity  agent  volun- 
tarily and  without  remuneration  beyond  continued  satisfaction. 

In  the  issue  of  The  Philadelphia  North  American  on  Tuesday  last 
there  appeared  an  article,  nearly  two  columns  in  length,  by  Mrs. 
Anna  B.  Scott,  calling  attention  of  the  readers  to  the  fact  that 
now  is  the  time  to  eat  rhubarb.  The  low  cost  of  this  product  was 
emphasized,  together  with  receipts  showing  that  there  are  numer- 
ous ways  in  which  to  use  rhubarb  aside  from  a  sauce  and  as  pies. 
The  Philadelphia  Vegetables  Growers'  Association  has  considered 
securing  the  services  of  some  eminent  physician  or  chemist  and  have 
him  prepare  articles  for  publication  in  season  telling  the  public  of 
the  food  value  and  healthful  qualities  of  rhubarb,  celery,  asparagus, 
lettuce  and  various  other  truck  crops.  The  various  associations  with 
such  aim  are  in  their  infancy  but  I  feel  confident  that  they  will  in 
the  near  future  make  their  organizations  effective  at  least  from  the 
standpoint  of  giving  publicity  to  the  products  grown  by  their 
members. 

An  interesting  experience  in  our  household  was  about  three  months 
ago  when  a  yeast  cake  was  delivered  with  our  grocery  order  and 
contained  in  a  neat  sealed  envelope.  On  the  reverse  of  the  envelope 
from  the  advertisement  was  a  recipe  for  potato  biscuits.  That  recipe 
was  given  on  the  yeast  envelope  because  it  called  for  yeast  in  mak- 
ing the  biscuits.  We  tried  this  suggestion,  which  to  our  folks  was 
entirely  new,  and  we  were  delighted  with  the  tasty  product.    It  is 
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true  that  these  biscuits  called  for  only  slight  quantities  of  potatoes ; 
however,  I  firmly  believe  that  many  novel  ways  might  be  devised  by 
one  employed  by  The  National  Potato  Growers'  Association  with  the 
consequent  result  of  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
potatoes. 

_  It  is  the  natural  tendency  in  a  discussion  on  publicity  and  adver- 
tising to  lean  toward  co-operative  methods  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  large  associations,  because  it  is  there  we  picture  the 
greatest  possibilities.  I  must  talk  to  you,  however,  with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  a  large  part  of  your  work  is  done  in  sections  where  the 
grower  disposes  of  his  product  in  the  local  markets.  When  ship- 
ments are  made  to  the  large  city  markets  for  distribution  through 
a  commission  merchant,  the  grower  or  association  might  think  that 
the  possibilities  for  advertising  his  or  their  product  is  greatly  re- 
duced. Such  is  not  the  case  and  1  have  the  knowledge  of  numer- 
ous profitable  methods  which  from  their  beginning  have  been  in- 
expensive, modest  and  profitable. 

The  Eastern  Shore  Farmers'  Exchange,  with  offices  at  Onley, 
Va.,  has  established  a  large  reputation  by  their  trade  mark  of  the 
red  star.  The  red  star  brand  potatoes  are  known  by  every  buyer 
on  the  city  market  and  that  brand  or  mark  stands  forth  as  evidence 
that  the  white  potatoes  or  sweet  potatoes  contained  in  that  package 
have  met  the  requirements  of  their  particular  association.  In- 
dividuals in  turn  from  the  New  Jersey  section  have  in  several  in- 
stances established  a  trade  mark  by  merely  painting  the  rims  of  their 
baskets.  I  have  in  mind  one  grower  who  paints  all  rims  blue  and 
then  stencils  his  name  over  the  blue  paint  with  black  paint.  An- 
other grower  uses  red  paint.  These  two  marks  have  been  recognized 
for  several  years  on  the  Philadelphia  market  to  designate  a  high 
standard  product.  In  many  instances  the  result  has  been  that  a 
premium  over  the  regular  market  has  been  secured  and  in  many- 
instances  when  the  market  has  been  glutted  these  brand  selling  at 
market  level  prices  have  sold  more  promptlv  while  otlier  good  not 
trade  marked  have  rotted  at  the  stores.  This  same  methods  is 
being  used  by  an  expensive  grower  of  potatoes  in  the  Norfolk  sec- 
tion who  paints  the  top  rim  of  all  barrels  red.  This  mark  carries 
a  certain  identification  and  gives  the  message  that  assuring  the 
buyer  that  the  grower  of  that  product  furnishes  his  guarantee  of  a 
straight  and  honest  package.  I  find  in  every  instance  where  the 
grower  presents  his  name  and  guarantee  before  the  buyer  that  the 
package  carries  a  certain  degree  of  pride  and  that  the  grower  is 
endeavoring  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  city  merchants  on  an 
honest  basis.   This  fact  is  realized  too  by  the  produce. 

Attractive  labels  placed  on  each  package  have  proven  their  value 
many  times  over.  When  the  farmer  is  placing  a  crate  of  strawberries 
on  the  market  or  when  he  is  marketing  his  crop  of  potatoes  or  what- 
ever the  produce  his  name  should  be^  identified  with  that  product. 
If  the  good  give  satisfaction  to  the  buyer  it  ^vill  mean  further  sales. 
In  every  line  of  manufacturing  we  find  that  the  manufacturer  claims 
that  the  profits  lie  not  in  the  first  sale  to  any  customers  but  rather 
in  the  later  follow  up  orders.  It  costs  money  to  secure  new  trade. 
If  the  customer  is  satisfied  with  the  first  deal  it  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  every  man  to  clinch  that  trade  and  to  secure  every  succeed- 
ing order  possible.  ' 
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Sales  of  strawberries  from  Bustleton  farms  have  been  made  in 
different  sections  of  the  State  and  to  new  customers  of  whom  we 
had  never  heard  but  they  had  found  these  berries  to  give  satisfac- 
tion when  they  made  the  purchase  from  the  neighboring  store.  They 
would  never  had  known  where  the  berries  were  grow  had  the  crate 
not  been  labeled.^  The  label  bespeaks  a  certain  degree  of  character 
and  individuality. 

An  experience  which  I  have  related  on  numerous  previous  occa- 
giona  is  that  Avith  potato  growers  in  Lancaster  countj^  A  few 
years  ago  when  soliciting  consignments  of  potatoes  in  that  section, 
I  found  certain  growers  with  a  good  quality  of  potatoes  who  were 
packing  them  honestly  and  grading  their  stock  carefully.  They 
loaded  sometimes  with  their  neighbors  who  had  an  inferior  quality 
of  potatoes  in  order  to  secure  the  carlot  freight  rates,  the  result  in 
may  instance  was  that  the  farmers  received  like  returns;  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  good  stock  securing  a  small  return  which  had  been 
made  by  averaging  his  product  with  that  of  his  neighbor.  We  sug- 
gested to  certain  of  the  growers  at  that  time  that  they  take  tag 
every  bag  of  potatoes  shipped ;  one  side  of  the  tag  bearing  this  state- 
ment, "Grown  and  packed  and  guaranteed  by  John  Blank,  Peach- 
bottom,  Pa.,"  and  on  the  reverse  side  on  the  tag  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  commission  house.  It  Avas  found  that  this  idea  inter- 
ested the  growers  and  stimulated  the  grading  of  their  potatoes  more 
uniformly.  He  took  apparently  greater  interest  in  preparing  his 
shipment  because  he  realized  that  his  name  was  at  stake. 

In  every  line  of  business  we  find  that  the  trade  mark  and  the 
good  will  are  great  assets,  sometimes  the  greatest  in  the  possession 
of  manufacturing  concerns.  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  establish  a  good  will  from  a  trade  mark  that  will  furnish 
an  asset  proportional  in  value  to  that  of  the  manufacturer  and  prob- 
ably greater  in  value  than  his  entire  farm  equipment. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
session  Now,  I  don't  want  you  to  forget  the  evening  program.  I 
would  like  to  see  all  of  you  here  that  can  possibly  be  here.  _We  have 
a  good  program  for  this  evening.  Bob  is  going  to  be  with  us — I 
mean  Bob  Seeds— and  he  is  going  to  speak,  and  this  lady.  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan, comes  to  us  well  recommended  and  we  certainly  shall  have  a 
good  evening  session.  Is  there  anything  more  to  come  before  the 
Institute  before  we  adjourn?  If  not,  I  am  ready  to  entertain  a 
motion  to  adjourn. 

(The  session  then  adjourned).  •  ■ 


May  25,  1916,  7.30  P.  M. 

Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  think  the  hour  has  arrived,  possibly  a  little 
more  than  arrived,  for  beginning,  and  they  tell  us  many  times  that 
the  last  part  of  the  meal  is  always  the  best.    You  know  sometimes 
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we  like  the  meat  aud  vegetables  best  and  then  again  we  find  folks 
leaving  those  and  saying,  "Oh,  I'd  rather  have  the  desert;"  so  to- 
night I  believe  we  are  going  to  bring  you  the  dessert  and  I  believe 
the  folks  who  had  to  go  off  to-day  and  could  not  remain  for  the 
dessert,  are  missing  perhaps  the  best  of  the  feast.  At  least  you 
and  I  who  are  here,  are  going  to  think  that,  and  we  like  the  inspira- 
tion of  crowds,  it  does  mean  a  great  deal  when  you  have  a  full  house 
and  all  that,  but  after  all  1  feel  many  times  that  we  get  just  a 
little  closer  together  in  the  heart  to  heart  talk  when  we  reach  closely 
to  each  other  and  perhaps  we  do  our  best  work,  as  the  saying  is, 
when  we  are  carrying  the  inspiration  home  that  we  would  not  per- 
haps in  a  great  crowd;  so  we  are  going  to  feel  that  way  to-night, 
too,  and  we  are  glad  we  have  a  full  program  and  I  am  sure  we  are 
going  to  enjoy  the  evening  together  very  much.  Mr.  Bond,  whom 
you  all  know  as  a  real  veteran  workei%  felt  that  he  could  not  re- 
main for  this  evening;  an  important  business  engagement  in  the 
morning  made  it  necessary  that  he  go  home  this  afternoon,  but  he 
has  asked  Mr.  Stout,  of  Schuylkill  county,  whom  you  all  know,  to 
give  us  just  a  little  brief  review  of  the  workers,  and  so  we  are  going 
to  ask  Mr.  Stout  at  this  time  to  give  us  that.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Stout  spoke  as  follows: 


A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  OF  25  OR 

30  YEARS  AGO. 


By  W.  H.  STOUT. 


Our  good  friend  and  brother,  Mr.  Bond,  found  it  necessary  to 
return  to  his  home  on  business  matters  that  required  his  presence 
there  to-morrow,  so  he  requested  me  to  take  his  place.  I  objected 
to  it  because  I  cannot  take  Mr.  Bond's  place,  we  only  have  one  Mr. 
Bond  in  the  State;  and  while  I  am  a  sort  of  a  substitute  and  started 
in  this  work  about  the  same  time  he  did,  I  can  give  you  some  of 
my  experiences  that  may  be  somewhat  the  same  as  his  were;  and  to- 
day, when  I  was  sitting  idle,  a  few  thoughts  suggested  themselves 
to  me. 

Before  touching  upon  this  interesting  work,  a  few  introductory 
remarks  will  be  in  order.  You  know  that  is  fashionable  among 
prominent  speakers,  to  have  a  few  introductory  remarks.  (Laughter). 
Now  I  had  to  put  this  down  in  notes.  I  couldn't  get  anybody  else 
to  write  it,  so  I  had  to  do  it  myself,  and  this  is  a  little  hash,  you 
know,  previous  to  the  feast  that  we  expect  here. 

I  feel  at  home  here  among  the  staid,  steady  and  conservative 
Pennsylvania  Germans,  in  what  is  termed  the  pie  belt,  where  we 
have  that  nourishing  delicacy  three  tira  s  a  day  and  before  retiring. 
It  is  amusing  t6  associate  with  such  persons  as  come  from  other 
sections  where  the  buckwheat  batter  is  never  wanting  from  October 
until  May  and  where  boiled  squash  is  the  one  vegetable  most  highly 
esteemed.    To  see  those  from  Prohibition  sections  advocating  free 
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love  and  woman  suffrage  and  pose  as  Prohibitionists  at  liome,  devour 
the  good  old-fashioned  mince  pies  in  the  rural  communities  when 
the  pies  are  spiced  with  good  brandy  or  New  England  rum,  is  sim- 
ply surprising.  This  section  is  noted  for  its  industries  and  pro- 
gressive agriculture.  However,  while  many  of  those  assembled  here 
have  n  t  visited  Schuylkill  county  where  the  most  scientific  agri- 
culture is  carried  on  in  the  State,  it  would  be  well  to  spend  time 
to  visit  the  valleys  surrounding  the  anthracite  coal  field  to  see  work 
of  practical  scientific  expert  farming.  Being  progressive  it  is  pro- 
posed to  advance  to  higher  stages  in  having  a  county  agent  employed 
to  tell  us  more  about  balanced  rations,  germs  and  bacteria.  The 
farm  products  find  markets  in  Schuylkill  county  where  all  the 
crops  are  demanded  to  support  the  vast  army  engaged  in  the  min- 
ing district  where  nothing  intervenes  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer except  the  tail  board  of  the  market  wagon,  as  practically 
everything  the  farmers  produce  is  delivered  from  house  to  house. 
While  generally  contented,  we  meet  with  afflictions  and  visits  of 
diseases  to  which  animal  life  is  subject,  like  hog  cholera  and 
aphthous  fever,  also  human  epidemics.  Over  the  tail  board  of  the 
market  wagon,  we  exchange  commodities  and  money,  get  all  the 
money  we  can  for  the  least  possible  goods,  and  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing does  not  enter  into  the  question. 

Now  on  this  question  of  Farmers'  Institute  work  and  early  recol- 
lections, I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  flames  that  occurred 
to  me  to-dav  as  having  been  among  the  first  engaged  in  this  work. 
Here  we  have  for  instance,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Suavely,  Mr.  Heister,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Grundy,  Mr.  Frear,  Mr.  Freas,  Mr.  Waters,  Mr.  Armsby, 
Mr.  Sisson,  Mr.  Northup,  Mr.  Stitzel,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Critchfield,  Mr. 
Garretson,  Mr.  Searls,  Mr.  Woodward,  Mr.  Schock,  Mr.  Philips,  Mr. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Vallersham,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Tewksberry,  Mr.  Heiges 
—these  are  some  of  the  names  I  remember  as  having  been  engaged 
when  I  first  started  out  in  this  work  as  associates,  and  I  think  that 
covers  most  of  the  speakers  at  that  time.  I  found  out  during  my 
experience  in  Tn.stitute  work,  that  people  listening  to  these  speak- 
ers don't  regard  the  use  of  high,  fluent  language,  they  don't  ap- 
preciate the  use  of  Murray,  Smith.  Kirkliam  and  Quackenbos  Eng- 
lish so  much  as  they  do  the  facts.  They  are  like  Dickens,  they  want 
facts,  they  don't  care  about  the  English  sometimes  handed  out  to 
them  in  long  sentences. 

Now  when  the  Institutes  were  first  introduced,  it  was  under  the 
old  administration  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  when  Secre- 
tary Edge  was  continued  Secretary  for  several  terms  and  I  be- 
came Countv  Chairman  wlien  they  were  first  introduced  in  our 
county,  and  continued  in  that  office  for  quite  a  number  of  years, 
16  I  think,  and  when  we  first  attempted  to  hold  Institutes  we  did 
not  meet  with  a  yerj  cordial  reception.  I  remember  the  first  in- 
stances right  in  my  home  town.  I  worked  it  up,  and  when  I  went 
into  the  hall  to  open  the  meeting,  I  saw  a  few  farmers  standing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way,  on  the  boaidwalk,  the  sidewalk,  and  kind 
of  peeping  out  behind  the  trees,  looking  across  the  street  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  and  we  had  a  very  slim  attendance  because  of 
this  fact.  We  had  a  lot  of  people  who  were  trading  on  the  credulity 
of  the  farmers:  For  instance,  fertilizer  agents,  agricultural  imple- 
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tried  to  make  the  farmers  believe  and  often  said — I  overheard  it — ■ 
"Why,  we  can't  learn  anything  from  those  fellowsi,  they  are  only 
book  farmers,  they  are  not  practical  farmers."  They  discouraged 
it  for  some  years,  but  we  spread  the  gospel  continuously  and  after 
while  we  got  more  interest  aroused. 

I  remember  also  we  c  uldn't  find  a  single  hall  to  meet  in ;  the 
church  was  denied  us  because  farmers  objected  to  having  anything 
in  a  church  outside  of  religions  services,  hence  w,e  had  to  convene  in 
any  place  that  we  could  find.  T  know  of  three  instances,  one  in 
Lehigh  county,  where  we  met  over  a  hotel  barn,  and  where  the 
manure  had  accumulated  and  was  stored  down  below.  At  home  we 
experienced  the  same  thing  in  our  county,  we  could  not  get  any 
suitable  hall,  so  they  put  us  in  these  livery  stable  lofts,  and  in  one 
instance,  we  had  a  similar  situation,  an  open  shed;  the  floor  was 
cold  and  they  brought  in  some  beer  kegs  from  the  adjoining  hotel 
and  some  slabs  from  the  saw  mill  and  made  seats  for  the  audience 
to  sit  on.  Those  were  very  discouraging  beginnings.  Of  course  we 
kept  on  working  it  up  gradually,  and  we  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
larger  audiences  and  more  interest. 

Then  the  Grangers  became  active;  we  had  some  of  those  speakers 
who  were  Grangers  come  in  there  and  advocate  the  Grange.  Then 
they  organized  Granges,  and  since  then  we  have  had  better  success 
with  our  Institute,  but  those  were  some  of  the  discouraging  beginn- 
ings, and  of  course  we  worked  it  over  those  fertilizer  dealers  or 
agents;  they  were  a  problem.  I  remember  the  time  very  distinctly 
when  plain  South  Carolina  rock  was  sold  in  my  home  community 
for  124  to  $26  a  ton.  The  analysis  showed  about  10%  or  12%  phos- 
phoric acid,  worth  .|12  or  |13  a  ton,  just  doubled  the  price  on  them, 
and  those  fellows  discouraged  the  Institute. 

I  don't  want  to  consume  your  time;  these  are  just  a  few  reminis- 
cences of  the  beginning  of  the  Institutes,  and  you  know  what  their 
success  has  been  since  then.  At  this  time,  however,  we  were  per- 
mitted to  select  our  own  speakers.  The  County  Chairman  could 
pick  his  speakers  for  his  own  Institute  and  we  tried  to  select  speakers 
for  our  community  suited  to  the  occasion,  fruit  growing  and  other 
things  in  which  we  were  engaged.  We  tried  to  have  men  discuss 
those  along  with  a  few  scientists  from  the  College  like  Frear,  chem- 
ists, ,etc.  So  that  is  about  my  experience,  and  I  suppose  that  some  of 
you  who  started  in  this  Institute  work  about  the  same  time  had  the 
same  experience.  Now  we  are  allowed  to  go  into  churches  and 
Grange  halls,  where  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  audiences. 

■  MR.  FOX:    About  what  time  was  that,  Mr.  Stout? 

MR.  STOUT:    That  was  about  22  years  ago. 
^  MR.  FOX:    Is  Mr.  Bond  here? 

MR.  STOUT:    No,  I  am  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Bond. 

MR.  FOX:    Well,  excuse  me. 

MR.  STOUT:  Certainly. 
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ME.  FOX:    I  wish  to  say  just  one  word  in  regard  to  the  first  In-  • 
stitutes.    The  first  Institutes  were  held  in  the  winter  of  1888  and 
1889,  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Thomas  J.  Edge.    As  Mr.  Stout  has  just  told 
you,  the  County  Chairmen  or  the  members  of  the  Board  for  their 
respective  counties,  were  authorized  to  collect  the  speakers,  and 
one  of  the  very  first  that  was  held,  was  held  in  Joel  A.  Herr's  dis- 
trict, in  Clinton  coUnty,  at  Cedar  Springs.    I  am  very  sorry  that 
Mr.  Herr  has  been  unable  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  on  account 
of  illness,  but  we  met  there;  we  had  Mr.  Nesbitt,  of  Union  county, 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Northup,  of  Lackawanna  county,  and  some  others, 
and  it  was  right  on  the  heels  of  a  great  storm,  a  storm  which  spread 
over  portions  of  the  State.    And  in  going  away  from  Cedar  Springs 
we  were  caught  in  that  storm  near  Millhall,  and  we  were  soaked  to 
the  skin  and  rendered  very  uncomfortable  indeed.    I  recollect  Mr. 
Nesbitt  going  into  a  store  at  Millhall  and  buying  a  horse  blanket  to 
cover  himself  to  keep  warn  until  we  got  to  Lock  Haven.    We  stayed 
in  Lock  Haven  over  night,  and  when  we  go  down  to  Watsontown, 
to  go  to  Millville.  we  then  learned  of  the  great  destruction  that  had 
been  caused  in  this  very  city  of  Beading.    The  silk  mill  was  de- 
stroyed and  between  nineteen  and  twenty  had  been  lost  and  over  a 
hundred  girls  had  been  injured  by  the  destruction  of  the  Beading 
Silk  Mill  at  Eleventh  and  Marion  Streets.    Moreover,  the  Easton 
Brine  houses  had  been  blown  down  and  the  paint  shops  of  the  Bead- 
ing Bailroad  Company,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1889.   I,  being  from 
Beading,  was  very  much  worrier],  but  I  was  expected  to  be  at  Mill- 
ville and  we  all  went  there,  and  on  that  night  came  near  having  a 
panic  in  the  Millville  Hall,  which  was  over  a  store. 

MB.  FIBST:  With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Fox,  we  have  got  a  full 
program  and  really  we  cannot  take  the  time  for  this  extemporaneous 
talk.  We  appreciate  your  work,  Mr.  Fox,  but  we  haven't  the  time 
this  evening. 

MB.  FOX:  That  is  right,  you  haven't  the  time;  I  only  want  to 
make  a  remark  as  to  Mr.  Alva  Agee,  whom  you  all  know.  We  had 
him  announced  to  speak  at  Wernersville,  and  when  he  came  there, 
there  was  nobodv  to  hear  him.  and  the  reason  given  was  that  there 
was  a  public  sale  in  the  neighborhood  and  there  were  700  pies  to  be 
eaten,  and,  as  Albert  Hewitt  said,  it  was  useless  for  any  Institute 
worker  to  try  to  speak  against  700  Berkshire  County  pies. 

The  CHAIBMAN:  We  are  now  to  hear  from  one  whom  you  are 
always  interested  to  listen  to,  Mr.  Seeds.  (Applause). 

MR.  SEEPS:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that  ap- 
plause, ladies  and  gentlemen,  because  applause  to  a  public  s]ieaker 
is  like' sicking  to  a  dog.  Talking  about  Community  Buildino-.  as  I 
said  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  I  would  liked  to  have  talked  on 
that  question  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  gentleman  had  gotten 
through  talking  on  Community  Breeding.  Now  I  did  not  expect  to 
wait  until  this  hour  to  get  an  opportunity  to  make  the  few  remarks 
I  wanted  to  make  at  that  time. 
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But  talking  about  the  lustitute  work — years  ago,  I  guess  I  am  the 
oldest  man  in  the  work  now,  you  understand,  as  a  section  man  in 
Pennsylvania.  If  there  is  anybody  else  doing  Institute  work  that  is 
an  older  section  man  than  I  am,  I  don't  know  who  he  is.  This  thing 
came  about  in  a  very  queer  way.  A  few  years  ago  I  lost  myself,  went 
down  to  Philadelphia  to  see  the  doctors  and  they  told 'me  I  had 
diabetes  and  I'd  better  go  home  and  fix  up  my  financial  afi'airs;  and  I 
went  home  and  Mtsi.  Seeds  began  to  talk  about  what  she  and  her 
second  husband  expected  to  do  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
wouldn't  die,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  came  to  this  town.  On 
this  street,  within  two  blocks  of  this  place,  lives  the  man  from  whom 
I  bought  the  old,  abandoned  and  worn-out  farm  I  own,  the  man  who 
held  the  mortgage  and  got  the  farm  at  the  foreclosure  of  the  mort- 
gage, and  I  came  down  here,  bought  that  farm  from  this  gentleman 
and  moved  on  it  that  hadn't  had  a  man  on  it  for  seven  years.  Can 
you  imagine  the  condition  of  that  farm  when  there  hadn't  been  any- 
body on  it  for  seven  j^ears?  Can  you  imagine  what  it  would  look 
like?  Can  you  imagine  Mrg.  Seeds  and  myself  moving  from  Tyrone, 
out  of  a  home  we  had  built  to  our  own  pleasement,  with  a  bath  "room, 
toilet  room  and  all  the  conveniences  of  a  town  like  Tyrone,  and  going 
down  on  to  that  old  worn  out  and  abandoned  farlu  ?  Mrs.  Seeds 
c^ried  when  she  went  into  that  old  farm  house.  She  knew  what  was 
in  that  house  better  than  I  did;  (Laughter)  and  I  am  not  here  to  say 
a  disrespectful  word  about  anybody  or  anything,  and  when  you  can- 
not get  the  sunny  side  out  of  a  proposition^  there  is  no  use  in  some  of 
you  fellows  trying,  and  I  am  not  here  to  siay  a  disrespectful  word 
about  a  bed-bug,  but  I  don't  like  tlie  way  he  makes  his  living. 
(Laughter). 

Now  that  was  tlie  old  farm  that  put  me  on  the  Institute  platform. 
That  farm  began  to  have  a  different  appearance  from  what  it  used 
to  have  and  Secretary  Edge  invited  me  to  different  places  to  make 
speeches.  I  have  spoken  at  a  Farmers'  Institute  when  they  brought 
in  the  beer  kegs,  empty  beer  kegs,  (laughter)  and  turned'  them  on 
their  end  and  put  planks  on  there  to  hold  the  meeting.  I  have  gone 
into  counties  when  they  went  down  in  the  store  and  got  the  grass 
out  of  tlie  crate  the  dishes  were  packed  in  and  straightened  it  out 
and  brought  it  up  and  laid  it  on  the  desk  at  the  Farmers'  Institute 
and  wanted  us  to  tell  them  what  kind  of  grass  that  was  that  was 
taking  possession  of  their  community  and  cattle  wouldn't  eat  it. 
They  were  afraid  that  grass  was  going  to  run  them  out  of  th,e  county. 
I  went  down  to  Montgomei-y  county  wlien  Mr.  Martin  gave  me  tlie 
First  Section,  and  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  take  me  off  to  one 
side  and  ask  me  what  I  had  done  along  the  line  of  politics,  that  they 
were  parang  me  for  doing  something  for  the  machine,  and  they 
walked  away  like  lambs  wlien  I  told  them  that  I  was  a  Democrat  and 
there  was  no  collar  around  . my  neck  and  the  man  did  not  live  who 
could  put  one  around  it.  I  faced  all  these  things  and  saw  the  im- 
provement on  every  side;  I  saw  the  improvement  from  here  to  Ne- 
braska along  the  lines  of  agriculture,  and  I  have  been  proud  to  see 
the  farmer  come  to  a  place  where  he  is  no  longer  being  called  a 
"Rube,"  and  I  am  glad  to  see  everybody  taking  their  hats  off  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  I  think  the  proudest  hour  of  my  life  was 
when  I  was  introduced  to  000  bankers  in  New  York  City  and  every- 
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one  had  an  evening  suit  on  with  the  same  kind  of  flower  in  his  coat, 
and  I  made  that  duffer  introduce  me  to  that  bunch  as  a  farmer,  and 
that  is  the  way  1  stand  from  here  to  the  Coast.  I  want  them  to 
understand  that  I  am  proud  that  I  am  a  farmer. 

That  man  day  before  yesterday  talked  about  Community  Breeding-, 
and  I  wanted  to  follow  that  man  at  that  time  and  changed  it  around 
and  call  it  "Community  Building,"  because  I  have  been  at  that  all 
my  life,  and  today,  if  I  was  to  sell  that  farm,  which  Mrs.  Seeds  cried 
when  she  saw,  if  I  were  to  sell  that  farm,  1  don't  believe  Mrs.  Seeds 
would  sign  the  deed ;  and  I  have  got  six  children  who  would  sit  down 
and  bawl  their  eyes  out  if  I'd  sell  that  farm,  and  I  have  got  a  right  to 
say  something  about  community  building.  At  Madison,  South  Da- 
kota, three  years  ago,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  they  invited  me  out  to 
their  Chautauqua.  "l  went  out  and  talked  to  them  on  the  "Mistakes  of 
Life"— on  the  Fourth  of  July;  and  last  July  they  invited  me  back 
again  and  my  subject  was  "The  Influence  of  the  Home,"  and  I  spoke 
to  the  largest  crowd  I  ever  faced,  on  that  subject.  And  without  any 
preparation  I  stopped  talking  about  "The  Influence  of  the  Home" 
and  started  in  to  talk  about  the  influence  of  the  hog  pen,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  Fourth  of  Jiily.  Why  would  I  do  a  thing  of  that 
kind?  What  would  make  me  do  it?  Simply  because  I  had  gone  out 
there  to  the  Chautauqua  for  the  afternoon  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 
sixty  days  before  that  time  I  had  lived  in  a  hog  pen,  spent  sixty  days 
in  a  hog  pen,  and  the  reason  I  talked  it  was  because  it  was  in  my 
system,  I  had  lived  it  in  the  last  sixty  days,  and  I  began  to  talk  the 
hog  pen  to  those  people,  and  I  told  them  I  had  built  the  best  hog 
pen,  finished  the  best  hog  pen  between  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 
with  sixteen  departments  in  it,  with  sunshine  and  ventilation  that 
some  hogs  don't  have,  with  concrete  floors  and  troughs  and  running 
water  in  every  department,  and  I  thought  I  was  thinking  about  put- 
ting in  individual  drinking  cups.  (Laughter)  And  I  stood  there 
and  told  the  people  that  I  expected  that  hog  pen,  with  106  blooded 
hogs  in  it,  to  have  an  influence  on  the  coming  generation  in  my  com- 
munity, and  I  meant  it,  every  word  of  it. 

Now,  traveling  from  here  to  Nebraska,  I  go  through  communities 
out  in  the  West  where  the  people  of  this  country  go  there  and  T)ay 
tribute  to  that  community  because  they  have  been  building  that 
community  in  the  past,  and  I  have  sat  down  there  and  watched  men 
with  overalls  on  make  a  public  sale  bring  .??20,000.  Not  only  that, 
but  I  stayed  over  there  and  in  two  or  three  days  attended  other 
sales  in  that  community  and  said  to  myself,  "If  those  people  can 
build  a  community  like  that,  why  can't  I  do  it?"  How  did  they  do 
it?  Durock  hogs,  Berkshire  hogs,  Holstein  cattle.  No  man  ever 
wore  a  white  collar  raising  a  razor-back  hog,  he  can't  do  it;  there 
is  an  eternal  fitness  of  things  that  goes  with  all  these  things,  so  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to  help  to  build  my  community 
by  better  breeding.  I  went  out  to  Ohio  and  I  looked  around  to  buy 
some  cattle  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  after  traveling  over  this 
country,  that  the  Holstein  cattle  had  the  boom  in  this  country  at 
this  time.  Now.  if  Howe  was  here,  he  would  say  I  was  crazy.  T 
didn't  buy  the  Holstein  cattle  because  I  liked  them  better  than  any 
other  cattle ;  I  bought  them  because  they  had  a  boom  in  this  country 
and  I  wanted  to  go  with  the  crowd ;  and  you  can  take  any  advertise- 
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ment  in  Pennsylvania,  I  don't  care  where  you  find  it,  any  company 
that  wanted  to  advertise  anything,  they  use  the  picture  of  a  Holstein 
cow.  Show  me  one,  if  I  am  mistaken,  showing  the  popularity  of 
that  breed  of  cattle,  not  because  I  like  it,  but  because  the  people  said 
it  was  a  good  thing,  and  I  went  out  and  brought  a  lot  of  those  cattle 
in  to  my  community  and  I  turned  around  and  began  to  talk  it.  Since 
that  time  we  have  got  two  men  in  Huntingdon  county  and  two  in 
Blair  county  with  quite  a  bunch  of  Holstein  cattle. 

What  am  I  getting  at?  I  want  the  man  from  South  Carolina  and 
North  Carolina  and  down  in  that  country  where  they  want  blooded 
stock,  I'd  like  to  see  them  come  up  to  my  community  and  lay  their 
money  down  in  my  community  instead  of  going  to  Ohio  to  do  it. 
Now  if  my  friend  Howe  was  here,  he  would  say  the  Holstein  milk 
ain't  fit  to  drink,  it's  that  poor  and  thin. 

Now  we  have  a  cow  testing  association  in  my  community,  and  my 
friend  Haggerty,  who  lives  at  Arch  Springs,  has  the  Jersey  cow.  I 
will  take  my  lead  pencil,  corner  me  now  if  I  am  not  right — in  that 
cow  testing  association  Mr.  Haggerty's  best  cow  gave  something  over 
800  pounds  of  milk,  and  she  made  so  many  pounds  of  butter.  But 
Walter  Seeds  takes  one  of  the  Holstein  cows  we  brought  into  that 
country,  and  she  had  to  give  between  1,200  and  1,300  pounds  of  milk 
in  a  month  to  beat  Mr.  Haggerty's  cow.  Now  I  will  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  Haggerty's  cow  produced  800  pounds  of  milk  and  made  so 
many  pounds  of  butter,  and  Walter  Seeds  beat  her  by  having  a  cow 
that  produced  so  many  pounds  of  milk.  Walter  Seeds  don't  make 
butter,  but  he  sells  the  milk  in  Tyrone  at  24  cents  a  gallon  in  the 
wintertime.  Which  cow  would  you  rather  have?  If  the  milk  stands 
the  test  and  can  be  sold  on  the  market  of  Tyrone,  would  you  sooner 
have  a  cow  giving  1,200  pounds  of  milk  or  one  giving  800  pounds  of 
milk,  if  you  sold  it  by  the  quart?  Now  that  is  a  lead  pencil  pro- 
position with  me,  and  the  lead  pencil  is  what  cuts  the  figure  in  help- 
ing to  build  up  any  community. 

Not  only  that — when  Walter  Seeds  has  a  bull  calf  that  he  don't 
want  and  takes  it  to  a  public  sale — T  think  he  sold  three  this  Spring 
that  he  didn't  want,  little  calves,  at  -fSO  apiece — you  take  a  cow  and 
she  has  a  calf  and  you  sell  it  for  veal  for  |15  and  the  other  brings 
f35  more,  how  much  more  is  that  calf  worth  than  the  other,  from 
a  lead  pencil  standpoint?  Not  only  that,  but  I  think  we  have  got 
about  400  head  of  registered  Holstein  cattle — grades  don't  count — 
and  I  expect  to  see  the  day  that  one  man  cannot  have  a  sale.  But 
we  will  go  togv.ther,  not  like  this  man  said  the  other  day,  but  we  will 
go  together  and  each  one  put  up  so  many  head  of  registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  advertise  the  sale  all  over  the  country  and  have  people 
come  from  other  states,  and  that  is  the  Community  Building  I  like 
to  look  at.  I  like  to  see  a  community  building  that  you  can  stand  off 
and  look  at  it  with  your  eye  and  see  it — T  am  from  Missouri —  and 
then  take  your  lead  pencil,  sit  down  and  figure  it  out  and  see  what 
it  is  worth  and  draw  the  red  line  and  see  where  the  balance  is. 
That  is  what  counts  with  me,  the  figuring. 

I  wanted  to  follow  that  man  the  other  day  and  talk  about  com- 
munity building  just  for  a  few  minutes.  The  whole  thing  is  to 
understand  the  thing  in  a  right  kind  of  way  and  get  the  eternal 
fitness  of  the  thing;  like  an  Irishman  that  was  going  to  see  an  Irish 
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girl.  He  went  with  her  for  seven  years  and  at  last  he  made  up  hiy 
mind  that  he  would  marry  her  and  went  over  one  evening  to  pop 
the  question,  and  when  he  popped  the  question,  his  Irish  lady-love 
said,  "Ah,  Pat,  I  can't  mari-y  you,  I  am  a  dispeptic."  Pat  says,  "The 
divil  you  are;  why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  long  ago?  I  have  been 
going  with  you  for  seven  years  and  you  never  told  me  that  before." 
She  says,  "I  didn't  know  whether  you  were  going  to  ask  me  to  marry 
you  or  not  and  I  wouldn't  tell  you  now  if  you  hadn't  asked  me  to 
marry  you."  Pat  says,  "Oh  to  the  divil  with  it,  we  can  get  married 
and  you  can  go  to  your  Church  and  I'll  go  to  mine."  (Laughter). 
So  there  is  an  eternal  fitne..s  of  tilings  and  that  is  why  I  didn't  want 
to  give  this  talk  now,  I  wanted  to  follow  that  man  the  other  day  when 
he  was  talking  on  the  stock  proposition.  I  believe,  as  firmly  as  I 
believe  anything,  that  good  stock,  registered  stock  that  is  up  to  date, 
will  make  better  cities,  I  believe  it  will  make  the  boys  look  better 
and  keep  themselves  in  better  shape  and  make  a  better  appearance 
when  they  go  out  among  the  public.  Sure  I  believe  it;  I  believe  it 
as  firmly  as  I  believe  anything,  and  that  is  community  building  in 
my  estimation. 

I  guess  my  time  is  up,  but  I  just  want  to  say  one  more  word: 
Charley  Waple,  of  Tyrone,  is  selling  to  the  young  people  of  Hunting- 
don, Berks  county  registered  gelts,  all  pure  bred,  and  giving  those 
boys  and  girls  a  premium  of  Sf25,  $30,  and  .$35  for  the  best  sow  and 
the  best  litter  of  pigs  nest  fall,  and  I  had  the  cheek  to  tell  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  Charley  was  doing  more  than  anybody  else  in  Tyrone 
to  build  up  that  community.  Is  one  of  those  young  men  going  to  a 
shoemaker's  shop  to  get  his  hair  cut  when  he  takes  that  sow  to  the 
fair?  Not  on  your  life.  He  will  go  to  Hollidaysburg  and  have  his 
hair  cut  and  he  will  have  on  the  best  duds  he  has  when  he  shows 
that  sow  at  the  Hollidaysburg  fair,  and  I  believe  these  things  as 
firmly  as  I  believe  anything,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  wanted  to 
make'  this  speech.  I  would  have  talked  a  little  different  if  I  had 
followed  that  man  the  other  day,  but  there  is  an  eternal  fitness  of 
things;  we  are  here  tonight  to  eat  peaches  and  cream,  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  attention. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  D.  H.  Watts,  of  Kerrmoor,  Pa.,  is  to  talk 
on  the  "Vital  Factors  in  Rural  Improvements,"  Avhich  perhaps  fits 
in  with  community  building.  (Applause) 

MR.  WATTS:  Friends,  just  a  few  words  before  I  begin  to  speak. 
I  feel  that  it  is  to  be  just  a  few  words  to  preface  that  I  have  not 
written  on  this  paper,  and  that  is  from  the  tone  of  my  language, 
some  of  you  might  misconstrue  my  intentions  or  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject; you  might  think  perhaps  that  I  am  an  anti-college  man  or  a 
kicker,  to  use  the  slang  phrase,  against  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  You  might  ask  me.  although  I  am  not  a  college  man,  to 
prepare  a  talk  or  a  paper  on  efficacy  of  a  college  education,  which  I 
am  sorry  I  do  not  have,  and  I  would  do  the  best  I  could  to  show  up 
for  any  and  all  colleges  but  particularly  our  own.  But  tonight, 
happily,  and  to  my  best  advantage,  I  talk  to  you  about  the  building 
of  the  home  in  the  country  community,  a  different  theme  entirely. 
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I  use  a  paper  tonight  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  have  been  very 
busy  and  am  not  very  ready  in  committing  too  memory  and  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  read  a  paper  and  look  you  in  the  face — I  like  to  see 
the  people  I  am  talking  to  and  I  really  do  not  like  to  listen  to  a 
minister  any  too  well  who  reads  his  sermons,  so  you  will  have  to 
bear  with  m^e. 

Mr.  Watt's  paper  is  as  follows:  < 


VITAL  FACTORS  IN  RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS 


By  D.  H.  WATTS. 


While  I  did  not  seek  a  place  on  this  program,  T  am  glad  to  look 
into  your  faces  and  talk  of  environs  to  an  habitat  with  which  I  am 
quite  familiar.  What  I  say  will  not  be  with  animosity  towards  the 
city  life,  in  fact,  I  believe  there  should  exist  beti\''een  us,  these  two 
classes  of  people,  a  reciprocal  and  altrusistic  relationship. 

Vital  factors  favorable  to  and  unfavorable  to  rural  development 
are  recognized  by  all  progressive  rural  people;  but  how  and  where 
readjustment  is  to  be  effected  is  not  always  first  seen  by  the  dweller 
within  the  gates,  but  by  the  one  from  without.  Seemingly,  the 
vision  of  the  farmer  is  oft  mistified  by  long  acquaintance  with  his 
environment  and  an  over  conservative  nature  may  hamper  his 
progress.  The  initial  Eural  Investigation  Commission  was  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt,  upon  that  board  the  first  place  of  honor  was 
given  to  farmer  Henry  Wallace  of  the  West.  Then  followed  numer- 
ous desultory  efi'orts  of  the  city  "uplifter"  who  does  not  seem  to 
serve  as  an  uplifter  greatly,  except  in  prayers  of  rural  folk  uplifted 
to  be  relieved  from  the  tears  of  the  uplifter;  (but  that  word  "uplift" 
does  sound  more  sweet  to  the  ear  of  the  sluggard  than  the  word 
"reform").  Well,  in  the  findings  of  the  Roosevelt  Commission,  we 
were  told  that  country  life  needed  some  readjustment — that  the 
great  trio  of  educational  agencies,  the  home,  church  and  school  were 
out  of  harmony  with  the  world,  needed  tuning  but  no  tuner,  no 
panacea  or  cure-all  was  applied. 

My  friends,  the  home  wliere  you  and  I  were  born,  where  the  chil- 
dren linger  at  mother's  knee,  where  they  play,  eat  and  sleep,  is  the 
great  vital  factor  of  any  community;  next  to  it  the  educational 
plant  of  the  farmer.  Let  me  quote  the  words  of  a  few  of  our  edii- 
cators.  First,  of  Dr.  Hunt,  former  Dean  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege: "I  hold  that  any  system  of  education  is  faulty  that  does  not 
permit  boys  and  girls  of  14  to  IS  years  of  age  to  sleep  at  home,  any 
plan  of  education  that  breaks  up  the  home  life  at  this  age  is  not 
ideal.  This  has  been  the  contention  of  the  speaker  before  you  for 
years.  I  call  it  rural  suicide.  And  with  this  home  breaking  what 
a  sadness  and  a  flood  of  tears,  what  an  untimely  expenditure  of 
money." 

Prof.  Clinton,  educator  of  Connecticut:  "Never  will  any  method  of 
instruction  or  sending  out  of  specialists  bring  in  a  better  age  for 
the  rural  dweller.   The  farmer  may  thereby  get  more  dollars,  but  he 
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will  then  rent  his  acres  and  move  to  town  to  better  social  and  edu- 
cational advantages.  The  boj^  and  girl  of  the  farm,  has  as  good  a 
right  to  these  advantages  as  the  city  boy  and  girl;  but  those  com- 
munity blessings  must  develoi^e  if  not  bud  in  the  rural  environ- 
ment." 

Another  Dean  of  a  college  says:  "The  little  rural  school  and  its 
work  where  I  obtained  my  early  training  is  no  more  efficient  than  it 
was  thirty-five  (35)  years  ago." 

Hon.  M.  W.  Hays,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  says:  "The  little  one- 
room  school  must  become  a  four-room  consolidated  plant,  so  that 
a  man  trained  in  agriculture  and  a  woman  in  home  building,  may 
here  find  fair  wages  and  a  friendly  co-operating  spirit  among  the 
patrons  of  a  school  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents." 

This  is  a  brief  word  picture  of  a  few  such  schools  in  Pennsylvania 
of  which  I  shall  later  speak.  Such  as  we  should  possess  in  numbers 
to  accommodate  all  the  school  population,  training  in  a  sane  and 
economic  way,  the  95  per  cent,  of  children  now  receiving  no  second- 
ary education.  I  have  looked  up  the  words  of  more  than  a  dozen 
educators  of  large  institutions  of  not  only  our  own  State  and  others 
and  their  concensus  of  opinion  is  the  same.  Yet  these  men  are  all, 
mark  you,  every  one  of  them  boosters  for  their  own  respective  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States. 

There  are  sixty-seven  State  Colleges  and  fifty  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, numerous  other  colleges  and  State  Normal  Schools  which 
are  zealously  boosted  by  tliousandi^  of  school  oflQcials  and  teachers, 
with  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of  property  value  and  ap- 
propriation. In  Pennsylvania  alone  we  have  a  State  College  and 
numerous  other  colleges  and  thirteen  State  Normal  Schools  secured 
by  boosting,  and,  sometimes,  lobbying.  From  these  institutions  with 
all  their  retinue  of  itinerant  educators  bringing  seasoned  and  sweet- 
ened fragmentary  knowledge  we  are  expected  to  be  patient. 

What  is  the  situation  after  all  of  this  education  at  the  top  in- 
stead of  at  the  foundation.  When  I  was  a  small  boy  85  to  90  per 
cent,  of  our  people  lived  in  the  country;  now  but  47  per  cent,  are 
on  the  farms.  What  have  we  done?  Educated  away  from  the  farm. 
We  need  the  buoyancy  of  good  home  grown  educational  plants.  This 
little  sprinkling  of  distant  schooling  reminds  me  of  the  boy  at  play 
who  trys  to  satisfy  the  aquatic  majesty  of  a  goose  by  playing  a 
stream  on  his  back  with  ai  alder  squirt  gun,  he  needs  the  buoyancy 
of  a  real  home  pond.  Home  institutions  are  what  we  want'  with 
boosters  and  lobbyists  back  of  them  too,  if  need  be,  where  the  chil- 
dren get  the  fostering  and  developing  care  of  the  first  school  years 
and  up  through  the  secondary  education  as  is  and  has  been  done  in 
France  for  years.  We  are  trying  to  educate  all  the  while  without 
proper  foundation  and  building  at  enormous  cost  to  the  few  who  are 
educated — while  95  per  cent,  of  our  rural  population  are  devoid  of 
High  School  education,  even  a  good  common  education  as  the  fans 
of  ball-field  and  store  box  loafers  will  show;  multitudes,  if  vou 
please,  who  care  little  for  reading  matter  and  less  for  learnino-  a 
trade.   This,  my  friends,  is  the  fruits  of  our  sowing.  " 

Now  to  a  few  figures.  We  have,  T  am  told,  4500  townships  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  these,  counting  six  students-  from  each,  is 
sent  annually  to  distant  schools  at  an  expenditure  of  $300  each,'  or 
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nine  million  (|9,000,000)  dollars.  With,  this  goes  a  goodly  sum  to 
common  carriers,  railroads,  etc.  Now  does  this  not  look  like  rural 
suicide?  We  farmers  then  pay  a  home  school  tax  and  a  distant 
school  tax,  a  double  school  tax.  We  are  like  the  fellow  who  went 
from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia  to  get  good  distant  religion  (Billy 
Sunday  kind),  his  railroad  fare  was  -fSO.OO,  his  hotel,  §10.00,  and 
his  Billy  Sunday  fee  $10.00.  Yet  when  he  got  home  his  religion 
was  only  skin  deep;  but  it  cost  him  more  than  he  contributed  to 
his  Chicago  church  in  a  decade. 

Last  fall  I  happened  to  be  in  the  town  of  one  of  those  mobiliza- 
tion camps  or  schools  with  its  acres  of  buildings,  where  hundreds  of 
farm  boys  and  girls  are  sent  and  where  I  spent  a  few  mouths,  33 
years  ago.  This  was  in  the  evening,  on  a  vacation  day,  and  all  was 
quiet,  and,  Inckily,  I  met  at  the  gate  a  faithful  old  teacher  who 
still  lingered  in  the  service.  She  said,  "Why,  Mr.  Watts,  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you,  and  how  long  is  it  since  you  were  here?"  I  said, 
a  long  time  indeed.  She  then  said:  "You  have  seen  this  building 
and  that,  and  that  landscape  view  and  do  you  see  the  magnificent 
large  five-story  building  we  are  finishing  over  there  and  you  should 
see  the  beautiful  changes  and  furnishings  inside;  come  in."  Well  I 
went  in  and  saw  the  place,  one  of  the  great,  fostered,  boosted  plants 
that  shelters  hundreds  of  farm  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  "sleep  at 
home";  one  of  the  rural  suicide  plants  boosted  by  a  multitude  of 
people,  some  of  which  are  beneficiaries. 

But,  who  are  boosting  our  little  rural  schools,  our  little  orphan 
institutions  receiving  less  appropriation,  because  of  thinly  or 
sparsely  settled  territory?  Oh,  yes,  some  County  Superintendents 
defend  the  ungraded  school  in  its  bramble  setting.  One  recently 
in  a  public  address  said:  "Nearly  all  of  our  successful  business  men 
of  city  and  town  came  from  the  little  red  school  house."  He  is 
right.  But  why  did  he  not  mention  the  greater  number  of  rambling 
inefflcients  who  emimated  also  from  its  doors;  the  speaker  before 
you,  for  instance.  I,  like  so  many  others,  lack  that  all  important 
fundamental  training.  Well,  do  I  remember  my  struggle  in  mathe- 
matics. I  came  to  denominate  numbers,  concrete  numbers,  com- 
plex numbers  and  then  to  confused  numbers,  and  then  I  quit  school. 
Now,  that  same  man  who  was  lauding  the  little  ungraded  schools, 
said:  "Y''es,  I  know  twenty-five  teachers  in  one  city  who  are  success- 
ful; they  came  from  the  little  one-roomed  school."  He  must  have 
meant  to  say,  they  developed  finely  in  the  country  in  spite  of  the 
little  school.  The  superintendent  did  not  say,  however,  that  the 
city  and  town  now  decree  that  they  will  not  hire  a  teacher  until  he 
or  .she  has  taught  three  successful  terms  of  school,  where  usually 
in  that  little  experimental  school,  was  the  stepping  stone  and 
passport  to  other  things.  This  reminds  me  of  the  fame  of  a  cer- 
tain colored  doctor  who  was  approached  by  a  young  man  of  his  own 
race,  thus:  "Rastus,  T  say  you  is  de  most  wonderful  doctor  T  ever 
saw,  you  sure  never  make  anybody  feel  sick  or  mean  or  kill  them 
wid  medicine."  "Wol,"  said  the  doctor,  "it  is  this  way,  I  is  most 
wonderful  careful  of  my  people  and  when  I  expounds  and  ascribes 
medicine,  I. always  gives  de  fust  dose  to  de  dog,  if  the  dog  comes 
out  allright,  den  the  patient  gets  it."  Those  twenty-five  successful 
teachers  in  the  city,  gave  we  farmers  the  first,  second  and  third  dose 
and  then  went  to  the  city  at  higher  salary. 
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WIi3'  is  it  tliat  the  farmer  naps  while  our  city  friends  make  the 
school  code.  (A  garment  to  lit  anybody  anywhere),  malces  the  cur- 
riculums,  names  the  salary,  the  length  of  term  and  the  size  and 
scientific  qualities  of  the  old  drinking  bucket,  tin  cup  and  stove, 
and  next  year  how  to  pack  the  lunch  of  the  school  child.  How 
many  men  and  women  in  this  audience  had  a  hand  in  the  architec- 
tural design  of  our  recent  school  code?   Do  not  all  speak  at  once. 

We,  as  farmers,  give  up  all,  trust  all  to  others.  Like  a  bunch 
of  sight-seers  in  a  secluded  spot  in  Yellowstone  Park,  when  held  up 
by  one  lone  highwayman,  after  he  relieved  them  of  watches,  money, 
etc.,  one  thoughtful  tourist,  a  farmer,  in  a  trembling  voice,  said:_  "If 
you  are  going  now,  here  is  my  umbrella,  you  might  be  caught  in  a 
storm." 

As  a  farmer,  I  for  one  am  ashamed  of  our  inactivity  along  the 
line  of  improvements  so  vital  to  our  welfare;  why  is  it  so?  We  have 
a  goodly  number  of  rural  schools  operated  to  the  interest  of  their 
people,  one  such  is  at  the  cross  roads  village  of  Elders  Eidge,  In- 
diana County,  a  combination  High  School  where  agriculture  and 
Manual  Training  are  taught,  cooking,  sewing,  iron  and  wood  work- 
ing. Think  of  it,  86  students  at  an  educational  plant  in  a  city  of 
houses  that  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  your  hands,  all  getting 
the  very  sort  of  an  education  they  need,  and,  in  the  words  of  Dean 
Hunt,  "All  sleep  at  home." 

Now  a  few  figures.  The  suicide  price  of  a  year's  schooling  away 
from  home  is  no  less  than  .foOO  per  annum  per  student.  Then  there 
is  saved  to  Elders  Ridge  and  the  nearby  townships  yearly,  86  times 
|300  or  125,800,  which,  if  added  to  carfare  and  incidentals,  would 
amount  still  much  higher  in  distant  education,  nearly  as  high  as 
distant  religion. 

I  have  named  this  one  sample  school  to  show  what  can  be  done 
locally.  And  if  I  had  the  power  I  would  return  the  thousands  of 
the  previous  boys  and  girls  of  tender  years  from  the  distant-over- 
crowded State  Normals  and  Colleges  to  their  rightful  heritage;  a 
plant  like  the  one  mentioned,  where  they  would  enthuse  and  enliven 
the  home  and  neighborhood  life,  would  afford  an  organist  in  the 
country  church  choir  on  Sabbath  morning  and  fill  the  old  church 
structure  from  the  door  to  the  Amen  corner  with  the  very  ones  who 
are  now  drifting  hither  and  yon.  Yes,  the  school  and  church  are 
Siamese  twins,  cripple  one  and  you  wound  the  other.  Both  are 
vital  factors  and  both  must  grow  and  be  nourished  from  within, 
not  so  much  from  imported  enthusiasm,  however  kindly  it  is 
profered.  A  wise  man  has  said,  "He  who  would  succeed  must  be 
his  own  most  severe  critic."  So  let  us  turn  the  X-rays  on  our  own 
community  and  if  possible  determine  what  vital  factors  are  being 
neglected;  why  the  stagnation  in  the  church,  the  school,  the  roads. 

I  should  take  time  to  talk  about  the  road  from  my  farm  that 
stretches  over  the  hill  to  Eambo  Lane  farm  and  thence  on  having 
no  end  like  time  itself.  These  roads  are  as  important  to  rural  im- 
provement or  advancement  as  the  veins  of  our  bodies  are  to  our 
life.  Then  why  do  we  so  sadly  neglect  the  dirt  road?  I  hope  that 
the  day  will  soon  come  that  the  road  laws  of  our  State  will  be  man- 
datory and  say  you  must  crown  your  roads  on  or  before  a  certain 
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date,  not  later  perhaps  than  May  10  and  you  must  remove  the  loose 
stones  from  the  road  b,ed,  etc.;  simply  a  passive  suggestion  is  too 
mild  for  most  of  us,  and  thus  the  good  intentions  of  our  road  authori- 
ties are  rendered  abortive.  Co-workers  are  we  in  our  work  and 
touch  with  the  farmer,  helping  him  to  build  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  or  do  we  heed  only  the  distant  "Macedonian  cry"  in 
the  distance  that  is  not  born  of  need  or  distress  whereby  our  rural 
population  is  robbed,  not  only  of  boys  and  girls,  singly  and  in  pairs, 
but  of  whole  families  in  quest  of  better  educational  and  social  ad- 
vantages. After  needed  country  conditions  prevail  in  the  existence 
of  real  home  grown  schools  and  social  centers,  there  Avill  come  in 
the  golden  day  of  rural  contentment  and  efficiency.  Then  those  de- 
populating and  devitalizing  agencies  that  now  act  as  a  magnet  will 
have  lost  their  power.  Then,  too,  will  come  the  day  for  the  college 
to  fullfill  its  true  mission  in  teaching  along  special  lines  to  the 
many  who  having  been  well  grounded  in  alimentary  and  secondary 
education  at  home,  now  know  their  talents  and  bent  in  life,  come 
seeking  the  rounding  out  and  embellishing  touches  of  an  education 
yet  to  be  added  to  young  manhood  and  womanhood,  already  beautiful 
by  the  virtues  of  rustic  beauty  and  rural  honesty.  Co-workers,  may 
we  do  all  in  our  power  for  the  little  sparcely  settled  community 
that  has  sruch  gigantic  problems  to  solve,  little  direct — appropria- 
tion tendered  and  withal  has  few  boosters. 

May  we  all  boost  the  open  country  interests  and  the  fruitage  will 
be  an  hundred  fold.  Yes — this  is  the  message  in  behalf  of  the  yet 
innocent  boys  and  girls  of  the  open  country  who  will  never  hear 
the  tramp,  ti'amp,  tramp  of  the  college  class  or  sit  among  the  fans 
on  Commencement  Day. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The  following  resolutions  were  read  and  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  importance  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  throughout 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  made  most  apparent  during  the 
present  Spring  Round-up  of  tlie  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Farmers'  Annual  Normal  Institute; 

Therefore,  he  it  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Farmers'  An- 
nual Normal  Institute  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture  heartily  en- 
dorse the  splendid  work  being  accomplished  by  the  Institute  Work- 
ers and  Farm  Advisers,  and  favor  greater  co-operation  by  the  farm- 
ers and  citizens  of  the  State  in  furthering  the  interests  of  agriculture 
in  our  Commonwealth. 

Whereas,  The  present  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Annual  Farmers'  Normal  Institute  has  been  most  success- 
ful; 

Therefore,  he  it  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  extend  our  sincere 
thanks  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Reading  for  the  many 
courtesies  extended  to  the  delegates  in  the  Convention,  particularly 
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the  attractive  souvenir  programs,  badges,  general  publicity,  tbe 
number  of  pleasant  outings  made  possible  lor  tlie  visitors  to  the 
city,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  in  the  arrangement  and  assistance 
in  the  Institute; 

To  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Charles  E.  Patton,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary and  JJirector  of  institutes,  C.  E.  Carothers,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Farmers'  Institute  Division,  E.  C.  First,  for  the  complete  and  iu- 
strucii\e  program  they  prepared,  and  to  the  Institute  speakers  for 
the  valuable  lectures  and  addresses  and  general  co-operation  in  mak- 
ing the  Institute  such  a  marked  success; 

To  Hon.  Edw.  H.  Filbert,  Mayor  of  Reading,  and  Dr.  Frederick 
Willson,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  their  hearty 
welcome  to  us,  and  their  assistance  in  making  our  stay  in  the  city 
a  pleasant  one; 

To  Mr.  M.  H.  McCallum  and  Hon.  H.  G.  McGowan,  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from  Berks  county,  for  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  th,ey  arranged  the  details  for  the  Institute,  and 
for  their  untiring  and  most  successful  elforts  in  providing  entertaiii- 
ment  for  the  members  of  the  State  Board  and  the  Instimte  during 
the  delightful  stay  in  Reading; 

To  Mr.  J.  P.  Hennessy,  Vice-President  of  the  Reading  Fair  As- 
sociation for  his  valuable  help  throughout  the  Institute,  and  for 
his  splendid  efforts  in  securing  the  automobiles  for  the  trip  to  the 
Fair  Grounds; 

To  the  newspapers  of  Reading  for  their  continuous  support  both 
prior  and  duriiig  the  Institute  in  carrying  the  importance  of  the 
work  for  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  people  of  Berks  and 
adjoining  counties; 

To  Mr.  Peter  Klein,  Manager  of  the  Berkshire  Hotel,  for  the 
spacious  ball-room  tendered  for  the  sessions  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Normal  Institute; 

To  Epler's  Male  Chorus  in  charge  of  T.  B.  Ammarell,  assisted  by 
W..  B.  Blatt,  P.  T.  Hetrick,  Martin  Hetrick,  A.  D.  Aulenbac,  H,  B. 
Ammarell,  F.  B.  Ammarell,  John  S.  Ammarell,  Jacob  A.  Werner  and 
E.  W.  Potteiger,  for  the  splendid  music  furnished  the  Institute  on 
Wednesday  evening.  (Signed,)  T.  J.  FERGUSON, 

W.  FRANK  BECK, 
M.  E.  CONARD. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  I  want  to  say,  after  Mr.  Watts'  paper,  that 
I  believe  we  have  had  no  more  important  subject  before  us  than 
that  which  he  has  presented  to-night,  and  if  there  Avere  time,  I  wish 
we  might  have  discussed  that  question.  But  I  know  you  will  discuss 
it  as  you  go  about  over  the  State,  and  T  know  the  education  of  our 
rural  children,  know  it  personally,  what  it  means  to  educate  them 
in  the  country  to-day  and  to  have  them  sleep  at  home.  It  just 
means  so  much  to  the  child  and  yea,  more,  perhaps,  to  the  home, 
and  this  is  a  question  that  we  need  to  think  more  seriously  about; 
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but  we  have  not  time  to  discuss  it  to-night.  I  know  we  are  not 
going  to,  but  let  us  not  be  passive  on  this  question,  but  let  us  see 
that  our  community  has  the  schools  that  our  children  ought  to 
have.  Now  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  one  whom  you 
are  anxiously  waiting  to  hear,  I  know,  and  she  brings  her  own 
message  as  only  Mrs.  Morgan  can  bring.  So  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  Mrs.  Kose  Morgan  at  this  time,  who  will  tell  us  of  the 
"Songs  That  Live."  (Applause). 


THE  SONGS  THAT  LIVE 


By  MRS.  ROSE  MORGAN,  Neiv  York  City. 


Mrs.  Chairman,  Friends  and  Co-workers:  It  may  seem  a  bit 
strange  to  you  who  think  of  me  as  dealing  with  songs,  to  hear  me 
say,  and  I  speak  the  truth  as  I  say  it,  that  everything  that  has  been 
said  here  to-night  sounds  as  friendly  as  friendly  can  be.  T  was 
educated  as  a  musjcian  and  as  a  singer,  yet  the  years  went  by  and 
a  bigger  thing  came  into  my  life  than  any  professional  work.  And 
to-day  I  am  chief  of  all,  a  home-maker  and  a  home-keeper,  and  in 
the  home  there  is  a  Mr.  Morgan  and  it  is  distinctly  not  a  case  of  his 
being  Mrs.  Morgan's  husband;  I  am  Mr.  Morgan's  wife.  (Applause 
and  laughter).  But  I  do  feel  that  in  addition  to  this  home-making, 
there  need  not  be  a  cessation  of  things  that  I  care  a  great  deal  for, 
especially  as  those  things  emanate  from  a  common  experience  of 
Mr.  Morgan's  and  mine;  for  Mr.  Morgan,  you  may  not  know  and 
you  may  care  to  know,  has  that  rather  anamalous  work  of  directing 
agriculture  in  the  great  University  of  Columbia,  in  New  York  City, 
and  his  chief  business,  as  he  has  said  many  and  many  a  time,  is  to 
prevent  that  idea  of  uplifting  the  country  people,  as  a  rather  hideous 
and  weak-minded  attitude  of  the  person  who  undertakes  such  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  gays  that  SO  per  cent,  of  his  time  and  energy 
goes  in  New  York  City  to  preventing  the  back-to-the-lander  from 
making  a  fatal  mistake,  in  that,  in  most  of  the  cases  he  is  not  fit 
to  become  a  country  citizen,  and  he  tells  them  so  plainly.  The 
other  20  per  cent,  he  works  with  as  best  he  may  in  his  own  courses 
there  in  Columbia  University,  in  extension  work,  going  out  to  the 
people  in  the  city,  sending  them  to  nearby  colleges  of  agriculture 
or  to  such  places  as  they  may  be  able  to  go  and  get  steady,  good, 
regulated  work. 

Now,  in  all  of  this,  my  sympathies  are  not  only  maintained  to- 
wards the  country,  but  I  have  made  a  special  problem  for  the  last 
eight  years  of  discovering  what  kind  of  songs  our  county  homes, 
churches  and  schools  are  living  on;  and  if  we  had  not  had  already 
time  taken — but  we  would  not  be  without  one  sentence  of-  what  has 
been  said — speeches,  three  or  four  parts  of  ones,  at  least,  I  should 
lay  a  foundation  and  tell  you,  because  you  are  interested,  what 
it  is  that  I  know  regarding  our  music,  songs,  particularly  in  the 
country  home,  school  and  church.    But  you  have  been  thinkino- 
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those  things  too,  and  so,  very  briefly,  I  will  say  that  much  that 
could  be  safe-guarded,  clean  and  good  in  the  country  home,  which 
is  its  own  castle,  fortified  by  its  own  desire  to  stand  high  and  clean, 
is  not  the  cheap  Broadway  song  that  has  crept  out  into  the  country, 
and  I  have  definite  data  that  the  country  home,  as  much  as  the  city 
home,  revels  in  the  cheap  rag-time  song  of  to-day. 

What  is  that  song?  It  talks  about  the  girls  on  Broadway  and 
the  music  with  the  meals  and  the  father  and  mother — the  father's 
a  Governor  and  the  mother's  mam;  the  two  are  necessary,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  minded  over  much,  just  more  or  less  tolerated.  And 
the  3'Oung  people,  oh!  they  make  love  at  midnight  and  must  not 
take  life  too  seriously,  it  all  passes  ofif,  you  know,  and  if  it  does  not 
pass  easily,  the  divorce  court  takes  care  of  it  and  you  can  begin  all 
over  again.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  our^popular  songs  deal  with  love 
of  the  cheap,  not  holy  variety,  with  ""a  rag-time  chorus,  and  every- 
body, is  .singing  it. 

Now  in  the  city — I  must  make  this  brief — there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  spent  for  free  music  to  offset  that 
kind.  But  the  country  boy  and  girl,  to  my  definite  knowledge,  gets 
hold  of  what  is  called  the  latest  hit  or  the  latest  best  seller  and 
he  keeps  it  as  a  treasure  in  his  home,  sometimes  for  three  years, 
grinding  it  over  and  over  and  over,  never  realizing  that  that  thing 
ran  about  three  weeks  in  the  city  and  then  died  out.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  did  not  have  strength  to  live.  It  is  a  thing  that  never 
should  have  been  born;  it  lived  just  a  little  while  and  died  out  and 
made  room  for  the  next  cheap  rag-time  song.  Now,  if  you  can  say 
to  me,  as  brother  to  sister  and  friend  to  friend,  and  worker  to 
worker,  "Mrs.  Morgan,  w,e  haven't  in  our  community  a  single  bit 
of  that  cheap  rag-time  music,  we  have  only  songs  that  live,"'  then 
you  don't  need  to  listen  to  the  scolding  part,  the  preaching  part  of 
my  talk.  But  I  have  not  yet,  and  this  year  I  have  given  six  hun- 
dred talks  or  lectures,  as  they  call  them,  in  nineteen  different  states 
of  our  Union,  at  eighteen  different  State  farmers  'meetings  and  at 
a  large  number  of  Farmers'  Institute  meetings,  and  in  not  one  has 
somebody  stood  up  and  said,  "In  our  community,  to  my  knowledge, 
there  is  not  one  of  those  cheap  songs."  I  am  not  expecting  that.  I 
have  had  women  and  men  say  to  me,  "Mrs.  Morgan,  there  is  not 
such  a  song  in  my  home,"  and  T  dare  say  some  of  you  can  say  that 
now  to  offset  that.  I  feel,  as  Mr.  Seeds  said,  that  I  have  had  such 
personal  experience  as  a  child,  a  girl,  a  young  woman  and  now  a 
woman  of  middle  age  or  getting  toward  that — ^I  have  had  such  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  songs  that  live  that  I  am  going  to,  M'ithout 
apology,  tell  you  my  own  story,  not  because  it  is  a  new  story — rather 
the  opposite,  because  it  is  a  story  that  you  can  parallel,  many  of 
you,  in  your  own  experience,  and  say,  "Oh,  I  have  a  song  too  that 
I  learned  at  home  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  My  friends.  I  should 
not  be  here  to-night  if  I  did  not  feel  in  our  country  homes — I  think 
of  the  town  and  to-night  the  country  and  most  of  the  nights  the 
country — in  our  country  homes,  the  danger  to-day  is  that  the  child 
will  go  out  and  become  21,  become  3-5,  become  40,  become  past  mid- 
dle age,  become  an  old  man  or  an  old  woman  and  will  not  be  able  to 
say,  "I  learned  that  song  at  home,"  for  the  cheap  rag-time  song 
will  die  in  a  year  or  two  and  the  song  that  lives  is  not  being  taught 
to-day. 
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Why?  We  are  living  too  fast.  A  professor  at  Cornell  said  that 
one  of  the  greatest  menaces  of  our  country  people  to-day  is  the 
fear  of  not  being  up  to  date.  That's  all  right.  We  want  to  be  up 
to  date  in  the  city,  but  not  with  the  city  rottenness.  When  we  sing, 
close  the  door  on  the  song  that  talks  of  filth,  and  80  per  cent,  of  our 
popular  songs  talk  it;  the  boys  and  girls  know  it  but  the  old  people, 
or  the  father  and  mother  not  old,  not  even  middle-aged,  some  of 
them,  think,  "Oh,  well,  you  know,  they  have  to  live  in  the  present, 
they  have  to  do  what  the  people  in  the  present  do."  That  is  all 
right  for  clothes,  even  though  thej  are  almost  indecent,  if  you  say 
so,  that  is  all  right  for  furniture,  it  is  all  right  even  for  foolish 
walk  and  foolish  dress  and  habits  and  all  that,  they  are  simply  on 
the  outside  and  can  be  laid  off.  Certain  influences  can  wipe  off  the 
bad  of  them,  but  what  is  the  song?  It  is  the  expression  of  the  heart, 
and  when  a  boy  sings  of  an  attitude  toward  love  that  he  would  not 
say  in  words  to  any  young  woman,  but  when  it  is  put  to  a  tune, 
he  will  sing  it,  he  opens  an  avenue  for  cheap  and  evil  logic;  and 
my  own  brothers  have  said  so — college  men  have  told  me,  farmers 
have  told  me,  every  type  of  manly  occupation  as  a  community  builder 
has  told  me  that  the  song  nowadays  is  not  regarded  as  a  great  char- 
acter-builder, as  it  used  to  be. 

Some  of  us  do  care  so  much  though  that  we  speak  of  it  and  you 
respond  and  listen  to  my  story,  which  is  very  personal,  because,  as 
I  said  before,  it  is  your  own  experience.  My  home  is  in  Wisconsin, 
and  there  I  was  born  and  there  six  children  of  us  were  born,  to  a 
very  humble,  as  the  world  saw  them,  father  and  mother.  And  yet 
my  word  for  it,  I  never  knew  so  great  a  father  nor  so  great  a  mother, 
because  it  was  my  father  and  it  was  my  mother,  and  T  remember  the 
things  they  did  during  all  my  life  from  babyhood  up,  to  prove  what 
a  good  father  and  a  good  mother  can  do  and  will  do  for  the  child 
while  it  is  their  child.  One  of  the  great  things,  as  heritage  for  me 
and  for  my  five  brothers  and  sisters,  is  this  mother  and  father 
taught  us  old  songs,  songs  that  live,  and  to-day  the  six  children  of 
us — though  one  we  say  is  dead,  but  she  still  lives — the  six  children 
of  us  sing  those  songs.  Why?  Because  they  are  historically  great? 
Not  at  all.  They  are  historically  great;  the  world  says  they  are 
great  songs;  why  do  we  sing  them?  Because  mother  and  father 
taught  them  to  us  and  we  live  over  again  the  child  days  and  the 
songs  we  learned  from  father  and  mother  in  our  childhood  are  great 
enough  and  good  enough  to  sing  now  that  we  are  middle-aged  and 
we  are  going  to  refer  to  them.  When  T  go  home  at  Christmas,  as 
I  always  try  to  do,  about  the  first  thina:  I  do  after  greetinsj  those  in 
the  home,  is  to  go  into  our  little  sitting-room  and  open  up  a  little 
wood  cabinet  about  3  or  4  feet  tall,  and  that  is  our  family  treasure. 
My  father  was  a  pioneer  from  Virginia  through  Ohio  and  into  Wis- 
consin. Mother  was  a  pioneer  from  New  York  City  west.  Thev 
were  both  small  when  they  pioneered,  and  they  and  their  father  and 
mother  before  them  took  no  treasure.  Pioneers  do  not  take  treasure, 
they  take  the  littlest  they  can  get  on  with  and  no  more,  so  that 
cabinet  of  our  does  not  contain  heirlooms  such  as  v^ou  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans,  does  not  contain  the  silver  and  the  caroets  and  the 
pictures  and  the  rare  bid  books;  nothing  of  the  sort.  What  does  it 
contain?  Family  treasure;  it  contains  the  old  snng  books  that  we 
six  children  had  from  our  babyhood  up,  that's  all.    Yet  the  six  of 
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us,  roing  from  borne  as  all  of  us  have,  could  take  anything,  it  is  loose 
and  no  one  would  find  any  fault,  but  not  one  of  those  song  books,  by 
common  consent  the  old  home  song  books  stay  there,  because  it  seems 
like  the  history  of  our  home.  Upon  the  chest  will  first  be  mother's 
song  books,  next  father's  song  books.  Will's  song  book— Will  is  now 
a  professor— then  Rose's  (myself)  song  book,  then  Mary's  and  Char- 
lotte's and  Susan's;  the  whole  family  all  had  song  books;  some  were 
funny,  some  were  serious,  but  there  wasn't  a  single,  filthy,  rag-time 
song  in  the  whole  box. 

Now  friends,  my  confession ;  it  is  not  because  I  was  such  a  model 
girl,  such  a  fine  spirited  young  woman,  that  there  are  not  rag-time 
songs  in  that  box,  but  it  was  because  I  had  a  father  and  a  mother, 
and  the  story  is,  this  father  and  mother,  when  I  was  about  3  years 
old,  did  what  fathers  and  mothers  will  do,  looked  at  me  and  studied 
nie—I  was  the  oldest  girl— and  said,  "What  is  she  going  to  be?"  At 
three  years  they  thought  they  discovered  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  mu- 
sician'because  I  heard  a  woman  playing  a  piano  and  went  home  and 
taking  my  mother's  song  book  to  the  window  sill,  ray  mother  found 
me  playing  and  singing  with  all  my  might,  and  mother  called  father 
and  said,  "She  is  going  to  be  a  musician;"  and  my  mother  said 
to  my  father,  "Will  you  sitand  by  her  and  help  her  get  an  education 
in  music?"    When  I  was  sixteen,  the  same  father  and  mother  had 
another  little  conversation  in  our  western  town.    "She  has  gotten 
all  the  music  she  can  get,"  and  decided  to  send  me  to  Boston,  which 
some  people  don't  call  a  place  but  just  a  state  of  mind,  and  to  Bos- 
ton I  went  to  get  a  musical  education,  and  when  I  came  back  T  had 
a  very  great  change— musically,  just  a  little  bit;  I  had  a  Boston  air 
settled  all  over  me,  which  T  had  cultivated  with  very  much  effort, 
and  everybody  was  made  to  feel,  "Now  I  am  just  a  little  wiser  than 
my  father  and  a  great  deal  more  up  to  date  than  my  mother,  so  look 
at  me  and  I  will  stand  for  the  family." 

But  my  father  wouldn't  have  it  so.    He  was  a  hard-working  man, 
being  a  contractor,  he  worked  hard  all  day  and  was  in  his  office  all 
the  evening,  so  as  to  get  double  wages  for  the  family,  and  mother 
never  was  through,  day  or  night,  and  so  when  the  high  school  boys 
came  to  call  on  me,  the  first  week,  T  didn't  realize  that  father  and 
mother  had  grown  graver  because  I  had  been  sent  to  school,  I  felt  it 
was  too  bad,  "but  I'll" step  forward  and  show  them  what  the  world 
is  like,  and  father  and  mother  can  stay  in  the  background."  They 
ventured  to  ask  me  to  sing,  after  I  had  shown  them  my  Boston  air. 
"Oh,  yes,  I'll  sing,  and  I  stepped  to  my  little  home  instrument, 
spread  out  my  music,  and  began  to  sing,   the  song  I  sang  told  about 
a  young  lady  and  a  young  man  who  were  in  love  with  each  other — 
that  is  one  of  the  greatest  human  experience,  and  when  a  home  is 
the  result,  it  is,  I  think,  the  greatest,  and  this  story  said  they  went 
to  a  dance — now  a  dance  may  be  all  right,  but  it  has  got  to  be  a 
sensible  and  guarded  thing,  and  at  the  dance  the    young  woman 
discovered  there  was  another  young  man  on  earth  besides  the  man 
to  whom  she  was  engaged,  and  then  came  the  chorus,  "After  the 
ball  is  over."    How  many  of  you  remember  ever  having  heard  that 
song  "After  the  Ball  is  Over?"    Well,  I  am  glad  of  it,  vou  and  I 
are  more  nearly  of  an  age.    How  many  never  heard  it?    Hands  up. 
T  see.   Well,  very  few  of  those  who  are  old  enough  and  those  of  you 
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who  hav,en't  lieai'd  it  very  likely  are  those  who  simply  were  not 
living  at  that  time  where  it  was  sung  and  I  can  hardly  think  where 
that  was,  but  I  congratulate  you  if  you  don't  know  the  song.  I 
sang  this  song  and  then  something  happened,  and  this  story  is  the 
kernel  of  my  experience  in  song  provision  for  our  home. 
_  I  heard  my  father's  step  inside  of  the  house.    Now  you  know  some- 
times your  father  can  walk  one  way  and  sometimes  another,  and 
this  time  my  father  stepped  that  other  way,  and  he  had  been  smok- 
ing on  the  outside,  on  the  porch,  listening  to  his  daughter  sing,  the 
one  for  whom  he  had  worked  hard  to  send  her  to  Boston,  but  my 
father  was  not  afraid  to  be  the  father.    The  room  was  full  of  high 
school  boys  and  girls.    In  came  my  father;  "Daughter,  what  was 
that  song  you  sang?"    "Oh,  father, 'that  was  the  very  latest,  every- 
body sings  it.    Don't  you  think  it  is  perfectly  charming?"  My 
father  simply  took  the  music  and  put  on  glasses  for  the  first  time. 
Fathers  who  work  days  and  nights  are  likely  to  take  to  wearing 
glasses  soon.    He  read  the  words  all  over  as 'though  he  distrusted 
his  ears,  and  then  he  turned  to  me  with  a  little  look  and  without  a 
further  word,  he  stripped  that  music  this  way  and  this  way  and 
this  way  and  crosswise  and  put  the  pieces  in  the  little  fireplace 
back  of  us.   My  Boston  air  and  I  walked  out  of  th,e  room.   My  father 
walked  out  too.    He  didn't  say  one  thing,  however,  until  Sunday. 

On  Sunday,  you  don't  care  for  all  he  said,  but  he  said  three  things 
I  never  shall  forget  and  I  must  pass  on  to  you  now.    One  thing  was 
this:  "Daughter,  if  tliat  kind  of  song  is  the  only  kind  that  you  are 
going  to  sing  in  the  old  home,  you  need  not  sing'any  more."  "Daugh- 
ter, if  that  is  the  kind  of  song  you  have  been  buying  while  you  have 
been  away,  you  need  not  buy  any  more  songs  without  your  father's 
direction."    "Third,  if  that  is  the  kind  of  song  you  are  learning  back 
in  Boston,  you  need  not  go  back  another  year.''   Oh,  I  almost  hated 
him.    I  simply  felt  "poor,  old  fogey,  way  behind  the  times,  hope- 
lessly out  of  date;"  but  1  didn't  say  so.    That  night  my  father,  who 
was  truly  a  religious  man,  didn't  want  the  sun  to  go  down  on  his 
wrath,  and  this  is  what  he  said:  "Daughter,  until  you  can  use  bet- 
ter judgment,  father  must  stand  in  judgment  for  you."    T])at  was 
all,  and  I  never  can  forget  it.    T  was  not  converted  by  it  at  all, 
against  singing  the  songs  that  said,  "Don't  take  life  too  seriousty, 
make  love  easily,  the  divorce  court  is  such  an  accommodating  insti- 
tution and  you  will  be  taken  care  of  and  you  can  try  again,"  the 
substance  of  that  "after  the  ball  is  over."   When  I  was  about  twenty, 
nearly  that,  I  was  helped  to  go  to  Italy  to  study,  and  there  T  had 
my  first  great  lesson  that  the  children  who  learn  good  songs  may 
come,  as  they  do,  from  Italy  over  here  to  get  rich,  they  will  take 
American  slang,  American  clothes,  American  everything;  but  when 
they  come  to  sing  <a  song,  they  will  sing  a  song  of  their  own  child- 
hood.   And  on  the  ship  going  to  Italy,  there  were  1800  in  the  steer- 
age, those  1800  thought  they  saw  Italy  and  called  out  "Italia," 
"Italia."    It  was  only  the  Azores  and  they  began  to  sing,  mean- 
while getting  on  their  clothes,  talking  the  American  language,  and 
sang  what?    The  songs  they  had  been  earning  their  money  with, on 
the  hurdy-gurdy  organ  ?   Not  at  all,  the  most  popular  song  of  Italy, 
but  Italy  does  not  provide  rag-time  songs  for  its  country  or  city- 
boys  and  girls.     ...  - 
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Italy  is  naturally  a  musical  counti-y,  and  we  can  learn  that  much 
from  our  hyphenated-Italian-American!?.  Call  them  in  and  say, 
"Sing  us  a  good  song  from  Italy  and  help  us  to  build  up  our  kind," 
and  "l  want  to  tell  you  we  have  about  forty  villages  and  country 
places  in  this  United  States  where  the  Italians  are  now  citizens, 
depended  upon  as  such,  because  they  have  been  asked  to  contribute 
what?  Money?  No.  Skill?  No.  They  are  still  called  "dagos." 
still  called  "guineas."  But  they  have  been  asked  to  come  into  the 
community  songs  and  contribute  and  they  contributed  so  many 
songs  of  the  type  that  people  like  that  we  have  accepted  them  as 
song-makers,  song-builders,  and  the  most  popular  song  of  Italy  is 
this  little  home  song  that  I  am  going  to  sing  to  you. 

Why  do  I  sing  it  ?  Because  you  will  hear  it  and  hear  of  it  always 
from  now  on.  It  is  an  adopted  American  high  school  song  brousht 
to  us  from  Italy  as  a  contribution,  the  most  popular  song  of  Italy. 
The  first  stanza  says,  "Saints  of  light,  welcome  us  home,  we  are 
homesick."  Is  there  anybody  here  who  does  not  know  what  home- 
sickness is?  If  there  is,  perhaps  you  won't  realize  why  this  200 
years  old  song  of  Italy  should  have  lived  and  now  become  one  of 
the  Italian-American  songs,  a  gift  from  Italy  to  America.  (Mrs.  Mor- 
gan then  sang  the  song  in  Italian"). 

Then  they  dance,  not  the  fox  trot  or  bunny  hug.  but  a  simple  old 
folke  dance,  perfectly  clean.  If  you  were  homesick,  comina:  to  your 
home  town  after  you  had  been  gone  a  number  of  years,  whatever  your 
town  is,  I'd  say,  "Oh  sweet.  Oh  dear  old  Boscobel,"  the  name  of  mv 
home  villaffe,  and  the  Italians  would  say.  "Oh,  sweet  old  Naples;" 
but  they  do  not  feel  that  way  so  much  when  they  have  been  asked  to 
contribute  the  thing  they  love  the  best  to  this  country,  and  that  is 
the  song.  I  sang  it  in  Italian  for  this  reason — I  am  glad  vou  like 
it — we  are  Italians  when  it  comes  to  singing  the  Italian  sonss.  Why? 
We  are  not  singincr  an  Italian  song  born  in  some  low-down  sti'eet 
in  Naples  and  which  will  die  to-morrow,  for  the  dirty  thing  cannot 
live,  we  are  singing  a  homesick,  homesick  lovinsr  song  of  the  Italian 
people  to  Italy,  born  200  years  ago,  and  it  will  never  die  and  it  is 
a  contribution  now  to  us  Americans  to  help  ns  to  build  the  kind 
of  song  we  ought  to  write  in  America  instead  of  rag-time  songs. 

But  I  must  hasten  on.  We  are  not  Italians,  at  least  most  of  us 
are  not,  and  we  will  come  back  and  go  across  the  North  wpter.  for 
most  of  us  have  north  blood.  How  many  have?  How  mnny  hay^ 
Irish?  We  are  proud  of  it:  raise  your  hands  way  up;  a-ood.  T  nm 
o-lad  to  see  it.  How  many  of  your  have  Welsh  blood  in  you?  Hfinds 
UP.  They  say  "Mrs.  Morgan,  you  ought  to  have  Welsh  blond  "  Tht^-v 
foreet  that  Morgan  is  iust  a  borrowed  name.  How  many  have  Euq-- 
lish  blood  and  know  it?  How  many  have  (rerman  and  know  it? 
That's  riffht.  hands  up:  we  are  proud  of  it.  You  have  in  your  little 
chest  in  your  home  or  in  your  memory  a  number  of  sonss  very  dear 
to  vou.  Are  vou  usine"  them  to  make  them  live?  We  will  connect 
some  of  the  sonjrs  all  of  us  know  with  the  boat  asain :  we  have  to  be 
on  the  boat — I  wish  we  didn't — to  go  across  the  water:  and  I.  as 
usual,  am  down  below;  I  don't  want  to  talk  to  folks,  I  don't  want 
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to  eat  or  fjmell  things.  I  don't  want  anybody  around  me  at  all ;  but 
I  do  try  to  get  up  the  last  night,  that  is  the  night  of  the  Captain's 
dinner,  everybody  sings  his  home  songs  on  that  night;  so  I  came 
up  that  night,  very  stiffly,  but  I  stayed  up. 

Now  the  boat  was  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  and  therefore 

the  Germans  were  asked  to  sing  the  firs^t  song,  and  they  sang  I  am 

not  German,  I  often  wish  I  had  German  blood  in  me,  but  I  know 
absolutely  one  reason  why  the  Germans  are  as  they  are  to-day, 
pitiful  though  it  is  to  them  and  everybody,  yet  I  know  they  are  one 
man  when  a  regiment  begins  to  sing,  and  that  regiment  knows  its 
songs.  Why?  They  learn  them  in  childhood,  it  is  a  part  of  their 
preparation  to  become  German  citizens  that  they  should  know  the 
German  >songs;  so,  when  the  Germans  sang  that  night,  what  did  they 
sing  Of  course  you  all  know,  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine."  Did  the 
old  people  say,  "I  am  too  old  to  sing?"  Did  the  young  man  say, 
"I  don't  know  that  song?"  Did  the  middle-aged  sav,  "I  have 
gotten  over  my  singing  days,  I  guess  I  won't  sing?"  '  No,  every- 
body, every  German  on  that  boat,  either  sang  or  repeated  the  words,, 
and  there  were  something  like  six  hundred  Germans.  "Watch  ori 
The  Rhine"— it  was  glorious.  Next  came  the  French;  they  didn't 
sing  so  well,  but  they  sang  well  the  Marseillaise.  Next  came  the 
Danes,  with  their  country's  song.  Then  came  England  with— my. 
what  did  they  sing?  Do  you  know?  How  does  it  start?  How 
many  know  the  words,  being  English,  of  "God  Save  the  King?" 
Hands  up.  Your  English  blood  is  more  American,  isn't  it?  That's 
good.  Therefore  you  know  the  next  song  we  tried  to  sing  on  the 
boat. 

The  English  sang  theirs  gloriously,  and  then  we  Americans,  the 
biggest  party  on  board,  nearly  a  thousand,  were  asked  to  sin;?.  What 
did  we  know.  We  all  stood  up  with  a  good  deal  of  bravery.  I 
did  some  singing;  they  asked  me  to  step  out  in  front  and  lead.  I 
like  to  look  nice — that's  the  woman  of  it — and  so  I  asked  for  the 
American  flag  and  it  was  brought  for  me  and  they  put  about  us  a 
great,  enormous  American  flag.  We  started  to  sing  our  national 
hymn,  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee."  We  sang  one  stanza,  sang  it 
well;  then  we  started  the  second,  some  started  the  thiid,  some  the 
fourth;  then  we  started  over  again  and  some,  not  knowing,  went  back 
and  sang  the  first  over  again;  some  started  the  second,  some  the 
third,  and  we  started  again  and  we  didn't  agree  and  we  couldn't 
sing  it  together  and  we  quit. 

I  talked  with  an  Englishman  on  the  deck  afterwards;  he  was 
a  polite  Englishman  and  tried  to  find  out — he  knew  I  was  chagrined 
—how  I  was  feeling  about  our  giving  up  our  National  Hvmn  and 
quitting  before  we  were  through,  and  he  said  something  like  this: 
"You  don't  seem  to  take  your  American  hymn  very  seriously,  that 
is  you  don't  seem  to  agree  upon  it;"  and  other  little  things  like 
that.  I  tried  to  apologize;  I  said  first  one  thing  and  then  another. 
I  said,  "You  know,  in  England,  I  lived  there  a  couple  of  years  and 
I  have  gotten  used  to  your  opening  your  theatres  with  "God  Save 
The  King"  and  closing  all  your  meetings  of  governmental  interest, 
etc.,  but  you  know  we  don't  do  that  Vay,"  and  then  T  said  the 
worst  thing  I  could  have  said,  '^You  know  we  are  a  very  new 
country."   And  then  what  did  he  say?    "Ay,  yes,  very  new  indeed." 
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And  then  I  said,  "I  will  never  again  apologize  to  an  Englishman  for 
not  knowing  America,  never  so  long  as  I  live;"  and  I  took  a  vow 
that  before  I  went  back  on  the  return  boat,  I  would  commit  to 
memory  the  four  stanzas  of  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,"  and  I 
would  know  every  word  in  its  place. 

Now  it  is  not  fair  for  me  to  say  to  you— we  are  very  informal  to- 
nio-ht— for  me  to  sav  to  vou,  "How  many  here  are  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  thev  can  repeat  it  or  sing  it?"    And  it  is  very  ranch  the 
same  vou  know  the  Bible  does  not  say  one  word  about  the  voice, 
it  says  things  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding,  it  does 
not  say  a  word  about  the  voice,  and  if  you  have  the  words  and  the 
spirit  \here  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  should  not  smg,  name 
over  the  words  or  feel  them  over  or  think  them  over  or  hum  them 
over  but  alwavs  take  part.   I  won't  say  how  many  here  can?   I  will 
say  this;  two  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Washington  at  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce meeting,  business  men's  meeting.    You  would  think  they 
were  so  busy  that  thev  never  had  time  to  sing  or  think  of  it,  but 
when  we  came  to  America,  it  was  one  of  the  rare  times.   One  of  the 
men  rose  and  said,  "Mrs.  Morgan,  can't  we  sing  it  together?  Ordi- 
narily when  I  say,  "Let's  sing  America,"  people  say,  "The  old  thing, 
that's  not  an  interesting  song,  that  kind  of  drags  and  there  is  nO' 
snap  to  it,"  and  that  is  the  way  they  look;  but  that  man  said.  'May 
we  sing  America  together?"    Why  did  he  say  that?    You  know 
perfectly  well.    It  is  in  the  air  now  as  never  before,  "America,  My 
Country  'Tis  of  Thee."    We  are  going  to  sing  together,  one  stanza. 
I  won't  say  "Will  vou  sing?"    I  am  going  to  say,  "We  are  going 
to  sing,"  because  we  are  citizens  of  this  country  and^  T  won't  insult 
you  bv  saying  when  the  first  chorus  sounds,  don't  ever  wait  for  the 
minister  or  your  leader  to  get  on  your  feet.   We  never  sing  America 
sittino-     Sometimes  we  have  done  it  because  we  are  a  new  country 
and  have  to  learn  about  it,  but  we  will  not  do  it  from  now  on.  when- 
ever we  sing  America,  everybody  gets  to  his  feet.    Let's  smg  the 
first  stanza  of  America.    (This  was  done). 

Thank  you  I  will  have  that  to  remember  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 'and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  with  one  exception  that 
where  they  were  all  men,  I  have  not  had  better  responses.    All  men 
did  once  'all  sing;  they  were    armv  officers    and    they  all  kneAV 
America  and  we  almost  know  it.    You  know  where  to  make  good 
On  the  same  boat  was  a  Catholic  priest;  I  am  not  a  Catholic,  but 
it  makes  no  difference,  there  are  hundreds  of  songs  that  live;  the 
priest  said  to  me,  "I  hear  that  vou  are  going  across  to  get  the  songs 
of  Ireland  "    I  said,  "Not  altogether,  but  partly."    He  said,  "Come 
to  my  part  of  the  island,  'tis  the  loveliest  part  of  all  the  islaiid.'- 
Now'he  was  a  Catholic  priest  who,  for  twenty  years,  had  been 
doin^  good  work  in  the  slums  of  New  York;  he  was  going  home  to  be 
with^his  old  sister;  she  was  expecting  him  and  he  sard,  "Come  and 
see  us-  \h   my  sister  will  give  you  the  greatest  welcome.  Come 
and  see  us  "   "I  will,"  said  I.   You  know  we  don't  stand  on  formalrtr 
when  our  hearts  are  touched;  you  can  be  as  genuine  as  can  be,  and 
about  four  weeks  later,  my  jaunting  car  driver  and  I  drove  up  to 
the  old  lady's  home  and  she  came  trotting  out  to  see  mc.  Perfect 
strano-ers'' '  Not  at  all;  her  brother  had  told  her  of  me;  she  was 
expecting  me.    She  said  "Have  you  heard  it?"   I  almost  made  a  mis- 
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take  and  said  "Heard  wliat?"  But  I  did  not.  I  remembered  tlien 
and  said,  "Yes,  I  have  heard  it."  "Ah,"  she  said,  "tis  the  loveliest 
song  in  all  the  island."  What  was  the  song?  Where  had  I  o-otten 
It?    (Mrs.  Morgan  sings  Killaruey).  * 

I  would  sing  it  all  the  way  through,  but  you  know  I  must  <^o 
rapidly.    On  the  same  trip,  after  I  had  left  that  dear  old  lady  and 
the  priest,  a  fine  man  too  was  he,  I  had  one  more  experience  and 
I  want  to  relate  that  to  you.    It  was  this;  The  bridge-tender  in  Dub- 
lin—I  wonder  if  he  is  living  noAv— asked  if  T  wanted  to  hear  the 
Tom  Moore  bells  in  Dublin,  and  I  said,  "Yes;"  he  said,  "You  know 
who  Tom  Moore  is?"   I  said  yes  to  him;  inside  my  own  head  1  said 
'Tom  Moore?"    Yes,  I  knew  Tom  Moore  was  a  poet.    I  turned  it 
over.    Tom  Moore— what  did  he  write?   And  the  old  man  be<Tan  to 
sing.    Now  you  know  the  Irish  can  do  three  things  at  once-  the 
jauntmg  car  driver  could  drive  his  horse  and  sing  a  song  and  smoke 
his  pipe  all  at  once,  and  this  man  did  much  the  same  thing  only 
his  pipe  was  bottom  side  up.    He  was  a  little  short  man,  and  the 
Dublin  bells,  the  Tom  Moore  bells  were  ringing.    Where  Tom  Moore 
wrote  his  song,  th,e  old  man  stood  and  sang,  "Those  Evening  Bells 
those  evening  bells  hold  me  until  their  music  tells  of  youth  and 
home  and  that  sweet  time  when  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chimes 
Those  evening  bells,  those  evening  bells,  Oh,  ne'er  a  tale  their  music 
tells.  _   Before  he  finished  it,  I  was  singing  with  him,  and  when 
lie  finished  I  said,  "I  know  that  song,  my  mother  taught  it  to  me 
when  I  was  a  wee  little  girl."    And  he  said  "You  must  have  had  a 
good  mother.     And  we  made  no  more  comment  about  it  CAn- 
plause).  ■    ^  ^ 

I  could  stay  in  Ireland,  Oh,  I  could  stay  there  with  you  if  vou 
would  stay  with  me,  all  the  rest  of  the  night.  I  loved  Ireland;  I 
haven  t  the  Irish  m  me,  but  I  know  they  were  that  warm-hearted  and 
kind  and  f u  1  of  care-taking  and  I  got  a  lot  of  songs.  I  did  get  one 
thing  also  that  I  didn't  really  need.  The  Irish  with  whom  I  lived 
lived  largely  on  buttermilk  and  potatoes  and  I  gained  31  pounds 
which  I  hadn't  any  need  of  at  all.  However,  I  forgave  them  that 
when  I  recounted  my  songs  and  realized  what  a  wealth  of  Irish 
songs  I  had  first  hand,  and  all  the  Irish  people  knew,  and  how  did 
they  happen  to  all  know  them?  Why,  it  is  an  unwritten  law  they 
learn  them  m  childhood.  But  do  our  Irish  children  learn 'them 
over  here,  or,  because  we  are  mixing  bloods,  are  they  losing  the  old 
Irish  songs?   Can  you,  as  Irish,  contribute  as  the  Italians  do^ 

Scotland— if  you  have  Scotch  blood  in  your,  you  are  glad  to  ^^et 
to  Scotland,  as  I  was.    My  mother's  ancestors  were  named  Kirk- 
patrick  and  my  father's,  Buchanan,  so  on  both  sides  I  am  Scotch 
and  I  went  first  to  the  home  of  Bobby  Burns,  for  he  is  the  Tom' 
Moore  of  Scotland,  and  I  went  to  Dumfries,  where,  as  Ave  say  he 
was  buried,  and  there  I  learned  the  history  of  Scotland's  greatest 
song,  I  think.    What  was  the  history  of  it?   It  is  a  little  story  that 
runs  like  this:    I  was  traveling  all  alone;  I  promised  my  mother 
I  would  go  to  the  same  line  of  hotels  so  as  not  to  miss  the  mails  so 
I  was  traveling  the  line  of  the  Kings  Arms  Hotel,  and  so  all  I  had 
to  do  was  to  sit  in  the  buss  marked  that  way  and  watch  the  people 
and  if  _you_  watch  the  people  long  enough,  you  will  generally  see 
something  interesting.    Two  people  came  toward  me,  a  tall' lady 
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and  a  wee  little  man.  By  certain  sigTis  which  I  thought  were  cor- 
rect signs,  I  said  to  myself  that  they  were  husband  and  wife;  she 
was  bossing  him  and  telling  him  to  do  this  and  do  that  and  he  was 
minding  her;  and  I  said,  "He  is  not  an  American,'  'but  I  couldn't 
think  what  he  was.   They  talked  a  tongue  that  I  couldn't  locate. 

Finally  he  was,  he  was  on  the  srtep  and  she  was  inside  ,and  they 

started  to  the  hotel  and  I  didn't  expect  to  ever  see  them  again. 
Finally  I  was  in  my  room  and  the  man  came  up  and  said,  "Won't 
you  come  down  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  us.  T  went  down  and  there 
sat  the  tall  lady  and  the  little  man;  and  finally  he  said,  "Will  you 
have  a  walk  with  us?"  We  started  off  to  walk,  the  tall  lady  and  I, 
and  the  little  man  followed  and  we  walked  and  walked  and  walked, 
and  finally  we  stopped— 1  learned  afterwards  it  was  six  miles— 
when  the  tall  lady  stopped  and  I  stopped  and  the  little  man  .stopped, 
and  the  tall  lady  turned  to  the  little  man  and  said,  "Sing;"  and  of 
course  he  began  to  sing,  and  I  wonder  if  you  know  what  the  song 
was  that  he  sang?  She  said  to  me  "Do  you  ken  where  you  are?"  (Do 
you  know  where  vou  are?)  I  said  "No."  L  he  said  "Have  you  ever 
heard  of  Maxwelton?"  I  said,  "Yes."  She  said  "Yon,  is  Maxwel- 
ton;"  and  she  pointed  to  a  little  church  and  said,  "About  28  years 
ago  he  and  I  were  married  in  yon  church  and  we  went  to  Australia 
and  we  have  not  been  back,  but  just  now  to  put  our  two  sons  in 
Edinburgh  University,  and  we  could  not  return  to  Australia  until 
we  came  once  more  "to  Maxwelton.  It  is  the  loveliest  spot  in  oil 
the  world.  The  Irish  would  say  that  Killarney  was  the  loveliest 
and  they  have  a  song  to  prove  it,  but  she  said  Maxwelton  was  and 
she  had  a  song  to  prove  that,  and  the  little  man  sang  a  song  of  Max- 
welton, and  when  he  had  sung  a  stanza,  she  joined  in  and  then  they 
sang  the  third  stanza,  and  when  they  had  finished  the  third  stanza 
and  the  last  strains  of  the  song  had  died  away,  I  looked  at  them 
and  the  two  were  crying  and  holding  each  other's  hands.  Finally 
she  turned  to  me  and"  said,  "What  do  you  think  of  that  song  in  your 
own  country?"   I  said,  "We  like  it."   "You  ken  you  *.on't." 

I  thought  that  was  a  strange  statement,  but  for  once  my  wits 
worked  and  I  said,  "We  think  so  much  of  that  song  in  our  own 
country  that  one  of  our  best  poets  has  said:  "They  sang  of  love  but 
not  of  war;  forgot  was  Britain's  glory;  we  may  call  it  a  difi^^erent 
name,  but  they  all  sang  Annie  Laurie."  "Very  well,  very  well,"  she 
said;  and  then  she  asked  me  if  I  would  please  go  up  to  Edinburgh 
and  to  a  certain  place  in  the  University  and  find  the  proof  that  the 
poets  had  decided  that,  for  three  things  Annie  Laurie  should  be 
the  type  of  the  world's  best  love  song,  which  I  did ;  T  went  up  there 
and  they  said  wlien  they  met  in  Germany,  the  poets  then  living,  from 
all  the  countries,  that  for  three  things  which  are  essential,  Annie 
Laurie  shall  be  the  type  of  the  world's  best  love  song:  First,  chastity 
— that  means  cleanliness;  second,  .simplicity — that  means  a  song 
that  anybody  can  sing:  third,  the  proper  welding  of  words  and 
music,  Annie  Laurie  shall  be  the  type  of  the  world's  best  love  song. 

My  friends,  how  does  that  compare  with  last  year's  best  seller, 
called  "Oh,  You  Big  Beautiful  Doll?"  How  many  heard  of  that 
song — "Oh  You  Big  Beautiful  Doll?"  W^ell.  I  am  glad  your  hands 
come  up  just  a  little.    The  song  is  dead  now;  it  should  never  have 
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been  born;  it  is  dead  as  it  can  be.  But  while  it  was  being  sung, 
what  were  our  young  people  learning  to  build  up  character  on  for 
all  th,e  years  to  come?  You  know  Annie  Laurie, — we  must  not 
stop. 

In  the  same  country  I  learned  another  lesson;  I  must  give  it  to 
you.  How  many  know  what  the  kilties  are?  Not  the  kind  the  ladies 
wore  last  year  or  the  ones  they  are  wearing  this  year,  but  the  instru- 
ments they  carry  to  make  music,  the  piebroch  and  bagpipe  and  all 
those  instruments.  1  was  invited  to  the  Kiltie  Band's  concert.  T 
said,  "I  will  come  gladly."  What  did  they  do?  They,  in  their  good 
nature,  provided  with  much  care  an  American  program.  I  thought 
they  were  going  to  sing  Scotch  airs.  What  was  the  first  song 
they  sang  for  me?  They  say  your  sins  will  And  you  out,  and  that 
first  song  they  sang  for  me  was  the  identical  song  which,  many, 
many  years  ago,  my  father  had  taken  and  torn  up  and  put  in  the 
fireplace;  they  sang  "After  the  Ball  is  Over,"  as  an  American  song. 
I  said,  "No,  no,  that  is  not  an  American  song."  They  said,  "Oh, 
yes,  an  American  wrote  it."  I  didn't  say  that  he  got  |85,000  for  the 
copyright,  but  I  simply  said,  "Nobody  sings  it  now;"  and  they  all 
laughed  at  me.  But  they  were  Scotch  and  1  might  as  well  "have 
saved  my  breath.  They  said,  "You  ken  it  is  an  American  song."  The 
second  song  was  like  the  first,  "A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To- 
night." And  when  I  said,  "Yes,  yes,  that  is  an  American  song,  but 
we  don't  sing  it  any  more,"  they  laughed  and  said,  "You  ken  it  is 
an  American  song  and  we  paid  a  pound  to  an  American  to  teach 
it  to  us;"  and  then  they  played  the  last  song  and  I  applauded  from 
start  to  finish,  and  when  it  was  over  they  said,  "You  ken  we  learned 
that  song  in  Germany."  And  I  said,  "I  can't  help  it,  that  is  the 
best  of  all  our  American  songs."  I  think  the  Germans  had  taught 
it  to  the  Kilties  as  the  best  American  song  when  they  went  over 
there  on  a  two  weeks'  holiday. 

What  was  that  song?  I  shall  refer  to  it  in  just  a  moment.  I 
said,  "I  am  going  across  the  water  to  get  good  songs,  I  am  going 
home,  it  is  time  to  learn  my  own  country's  songs,"  and  I  had  had 
five  weeks'  vacation  and  I  started  for  home,  going  by  London  where 
the  greatest  home  song  that  ever  was  written  was  finished,  and  by 
an  American.    What  was  that  song? 

"Mid  pleasures  and  palaces,  where  e'er  I  roam, 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home." 

A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there,  which,  seek 
through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere.  (Quotes  balance  of 
the  song).  And  that  was  written  by  John  Howard  Payne  when  he 
was  no  longer  an  American  citizen,  and  that  same  John  Howard 
Payne,  to  whom  we  once  said,  "You  cannot  be  an  American  citizen, 
you  have  been  a  traitor,"  we  finally  adopted  because  he  wrote  a 
great  American  song  and  sent  a  battleship  to  Africa  to  bring  back 
the  remains,  to  our  national  Capital,  where  they  now  lie.  Why? 
Because  he  wrote  the  greatest  American  home  song. 

I  went  to  London  for  one  other  reason,  to  get  the  exact  words 
of  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee,"  and  commit  them  to  memory  before 
I  went  on  that  boat  again,  Avhich  I  did.  Once  in  the  Harbor  of 
New  York,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  whom?    I  wrote  to  the  President 
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of  th,e  United  States.  I  think  that  was  quite  a  brave  deed  of  mine, 
or  a  foolish  one,  or  both.  I  wrote  to  the  President  and  said  "Mr. 
President,  did  you  say"— (or  something  like  this)— "that  the  best  of 
our  songs'  probably  come  from  the  old  slave  hymns  of  the  South?" 
The  President  wrote  back,  "I  did,"  and  signed  his  name.  Now 
wasn't  that  rather  a  brief  letter?  But  that  President  had  been 
nagged  almost  to  death  because  he  had  .entertained  that  great  negro 
teacher  in  the  White  House,  and  hundreds  of  fine  ladies  had  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  "How  dare  you  entertain  a  negro  in  the 
White  House?"  And  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  Avas  the  man  who  signed 
that  letter,  probably  thought,  "Here  is  another  woman  trying  to  find 
fault  with  me,  and  so  he  said  "I  did;"  but  being  a  woman,  I  wanted 
another  word  and  had  it.  I  wrote  to  him  and  said,  "Will  you  please 
tell  me  how  to  go  about  it  to  get  those  songs?"  And  he  wrote  back 
a  letter  at  length  and  told  me  what  to  do.  Mainly  he  said,  connect  , 
with  Booker  T.  Washington;  whose  name  I  speak  with  the  utmost 
reverence.  Dr.  Washington  whose  earthly  career  vanished  from  our 
understanding,  we  will  say,  last  fall,  wrote  me  this  letter,  very 
brief:  "If  you  are  sincere,  I  will  help  you  to  get  the  genuine  old 
slave  hymns,"  and  signed  his  name.  I  wrote  back,  "T  am  sincere;" 
and  he  helped  me  all  the  winter. 

I  must  take  but  the  briest  time,  but  1  must  tell  you  one  bit  of  what 
T  got.    He  told  me  to  go  to  Fiske  University.    How  many  heard  of 
Fiske  University,  where  the  colored  people  have  a  high  class  educa- 
tional institution?   He  told  me  to  go  there,  and  let  them,  the  Fiske 
Jubilee  singers— how  many  heard  of  them— let  those  singers  take 
me  around;  and  they  finally  took  me  to  a  camp  meeting,  a  negro 
camp  meeting.   How'many  have  ever  been  to  a  negro  camp  meeting? 
Good.    In  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  not  long  ago.  T  said,  "How 
many  have  ever  been  to  a  negro  camp  meeting?"    And  they  said 
"'Huh,"  as  though  everybody  had  been.    Just  a  little  while  ago  I 
was  up  in  Montreal  and  said.  "How  many  have  ever  been  to  a  negro 
camp  meeting?"    And  not  one  person  put  up  his  hand;  they  looked 
blank  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.    But  I  learned,  in 
a  negro  camp  meeting,  how  their  old  songs  were  built.    I  was  taken 
to  the  door  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Work,  two  people  out  of  Fiske  Uni- 
versity, left  there  and  told  that  I  would  be  called  for  in  time.  I 
was  passed  to  the  first  negro  usher;  that  usher  passed  me  to  tlie 
next,  that  usher  to  the  next,  and  finally  I  was  lead  up  to  the  "mourn- 
ers' bench,"  the  only  person  on  the  mourners'  bench,  and  T  was  left 
there.    The  meeting-  began.    Four  ministers  stood;  they  all  took 
texts,  all  announced  them  and  all  began  to  preach  at  once,  and  it 
Avas  truly  a  case  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."   At  the  end  of  about 
two  hours,  three  ministers  dropped  down,  continuing,  however  with 
this  sort  of  thing,  "Hallelujah,  bress  de  Lord,"  and  kept  it  up  so 
loudly  that  the  last  minister  could  scarcely  be  heard ;  but  T  could 
hear  him  and  he  did  what  they  always  do.  he  turned.    When  he 
no  longer  could  talk,  his  text  was  turned  into  a  song,  and  the  text 
T\-as,  "Wash  Me  and  T  Shall  be  ^Vliiter  Than  Snow."  the  favorite 
text  of  the  negro,  and  he  turned  his  text  "Wash  Me  and  I  Shall  Be 
Whiter  Than  Snow," — I  was  not  surprised  at  that,  for  his  noise  had 
been  half  singing  for  the  last  hour,  but  I  was  surprised  when  that 
great  audience  all  began  to  hum  the  text,  humming  it  all  over  the 
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cliurcli,  and  iiaiiuouizing  it  beau^i^'ull3^  I  did  not  know  whether 
to  iaugh  or  cry,  I  thiuk  I  didu't  do  either,  and  finally  they  began 
to  weep  and  to  sway.  I  afterwards  heard  they  weie  getting  the 
power,  and  finally  one  little  lady  jumped  up,  1  could  see  the  little 
bonnet  tied  neatly  on  her  chin,  and  she  ran  up  the  aisle  and  made 
stiaight  for  me  where  I  sat  on  the  mourners'  bench.  When  I 
sav/  yue  was  coming,  1  lose  and  she  put  her  hands  up  on  my  shoul- 
ders and  she  said,  "Honey,  am  you  a  Christian?"  Now  that  is  a 
hard  question  to  put  to  anyone.  We  can  say  we  hope  we  are,  but 
she  wanted  me  to  tell  and  1  ventured  and  said,  "Yes,  yes,  I  am." 
"Praise  de  Lord,  de  white  girl  am  a  Christian,"  "Oo  hoom,"  from  all 
the  audience.  Again  she  sang  it,  "Praise  de  Lord,  de  white  girl  am 
a  Christian,"  and  again  they  all  harmonized  a  little  chorus.  You 
notice  she  took  the  tune  the  minister  had  taken,  "Wash  Me  and  I 
Shall  be  Whiter  Than  Snow,"  "Praise  cle  Lord,  de  white  girl  am  a 
Christian." 

At  11  o'clock  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Work  came  for  me  and  Mr.  Work 
yaid,  "Have  you  learned  anything?"  I  said,  "I  think  so."  He  said, 
"IN'oT*^  if  you  could  go  every  Sunday  night,  the  last  minister  would 
add  his  text  and  keep  the  original  tune;  the  result  would  be  the 
winter's  folk  song,  sometimes  50  or  GO  stanzas."  He  said,  "Now 
you  thought  the  song  was  so  strange,  because  the  stanzas  are  all 
separated."  I  said,  "it  was,  but  now  I  understand."  The  first  stanza 
was  the  first  minister's  text :  

"Little  David  was  a  shepherd;       ■  ■  • 
■        ■  But  he  killed  Goliath." 

The  next  stanza  was  the  third  minister's  text: 

"Joshua  was  the  son  of  Nun, 

And  never  quit  till  his  work  was  done." 

The  next  stanza  was  the  third  minister's  text: 

"I  done  told  you  once, 
I  done  told  you  twice,  ' 
There's  a  sinner  in  hell 
For  shooting  dice." 

That  makes  a  standard  old  negro  song.  If  jon  want  to  hear  it 
beautifully  sung  by  the  Fiske  Jubilee  Quartette,  get  it  as  a  Victor 
.■ecord  called,  "Little  David,"  the  prettiest,  T  think,  of  all  the  old 
negro  folk  songs.  Also  you  can  get  "Swing  low,  sweet  chariot," 
"Come  for  me,  carry  me  home,"  "Oh,  look  at  the  Lord,"  (singing  the 
song). 

What  is  that?  "Rag  time."  They  say  "Mrs.  Morgan,  is  all  rag- 
time bad?"  And  I  say  "No  rag-time  is  bad.  It  is  tiresome  to  hear 
only  rag- time,  rag-time  all  the  while,  but  it  is  the  filthy  words  talked 
to  the  rag-time  that  makes  tliem  intolerable.  And  let  me  whisper 
this,  "The  negroes  give  us  the  beautiful  rag-time  quality,  the  words 
of  the  forbidding  songs  are,  in  the  main,  written  by  white  people. 

But  there  was  a  white  man  who  understood  the  negro,  he  under- 
stood why  he  liked  rag-time,  but  he  never  thought  of  writing  dirty 
words.    He  came  from  your  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  proud 
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you  should  be  of  him.  He  is  our  best  American  old-soug  writer, 
Stephen  C.  Foster,  who  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  and  Stephen  0. 
Foster  ^ATote  that  third  song,  of  which  I  told  you,  that  the  Kiltie 
Band  played.  He  wrote  a  lot  of  songs.  He  wrote  "My  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home"  and  "Old  Dog  Tray,"  which  Abraham  Lincoln  loved 
so  much,  and  "Kellie  Was  a  Lady,"  and  "Ole  Black  Joe."  Then  I 
think  the  best  of  all  his  songs  was  that  song  which  he  wrote  and 
told  of  the  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  and  said  in  the  chorus: 

"All  the  world  is  sad  and  dreary,  ,.  •.  .         .  ■ 

Everywhere  I  roam; 
Oh,  darkies,  how  my  heart  grows  weary. 

Far  from  the  old  folks  at  home."  ■ 

Another  homesick  song,  very  much  as  you  see,  like  the  homesick 
song  of  the  Italians.  Is  there  anybody  here — what  a  foolish  ques- 
tion— who  does  not  know  "Way  Down  on  tlie  Suwanne  Eiver?"  Who 
cannot  join  in  on  a  stanza  ?  I  would  sing  it  all,  but  for  lack  of  time, 
but  we  may  never  meet  again ;  you  have  some  memories  that  I  can- 
not possibly  have;  some  of  you  have  children,  which  I  have  not, 
and  then  you  have  that  great  experience  of  which  I  am  bereft,  and 
some  of  you  are  singers  of  long  time  past  and  have  laid  it  by  for 
some  years,  saying,  "Oh,  I  don't  sing  any  more,  T  have  gotten  out 
of  the  habit  of  it."  If  that  is  true,  come  back  to-night  on  this  best 
of  our  American  folk  songs,  "Way  Down  Upon  the  Suwannee  Eiver." 
It  is  like  "Annie  Laurie."  Old  people  sing  it  but  think  of  a  different 
name  than  Annie  Laurie,  perhaps. 

Now  I  don't  think  of  the  Suwannee  River  when  I  say  "Way  down 
ttpon  the  Suwannee  River;  I  was  born  on  the  old  Wisconsin  River 
and  I  think  "Wa}^  Out  Upon  the  Old  Wisconsin,"  and  you  think  of 
some  other  river,  may  be,  but  we  will  all  sing  "Way  Down  Upon  the 
Suwannee  River;"  all  sing,  everybody.  (Mrs.  Morgan  sang,  the 
audience  joining). 

If  there  is  one  place  above  another  where  that  song  is  supremely 
fit,  it  is  the  farm  home  and  T  didn't  wonder  when  we  heard  our 
friend  say  to-night  that  he  wouldn't  sell  the  farm,  that  the  children 
wouldn't  permit  it.  Mr.  Morgan  has  said  to  me  "I  am  so  sorry  my 
father  and  mother  looked  with  yearning  toward  the  city;  we  chil- 
dren want  the  farm,"  and  I  think  of  you  people  as  having  a  tre- 
mendous influence  with  songs  like  that,  because  you  have  something 
l  ermanent  in  yottr  home,  around  which  all  those  songs  ma}^  be 
built  for  the  children  for  all  the  j^ears  ahead. 

At  Farmers'  Week  a  year  ago,  a  young  man  came  to  me  and  said 
"Mrs.  Morgan,  I  don't  think  you  like  love  songs."  I  said,  "Oh,  non- 
sense, if  I  didn't  like  love  songs  I  wouldn't  be  Mrs.  Morgan,"  but  he 
thought  I  didn't  like  them  because  I  had  been  finding  fault  with  the 
cheap  ones.  When  he  asked  me,  "What  sort  of  songs  shall  I  send 
to  mv  young  lady,  you  have  converted  her?"  I  said,  "She  wants 
good,  ciean  love  songs:"  and  I  gave  him  a  list  of  good  clean  love 
songs,  including  "The  Rosar3%"  one  of  the  old  time  love  songs.  Last 
August  I  was  in  his  home  at  Chautauqua.  I  was  speaking  at 
rhautauqua  Lake  and  we  had  a  tremendous  audience.  6,000,  and  we 
all  sang  and  sang,  and  at  the  close  a  young  man  came  up  and  said. 
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"Won't  you  come  out  and  see  me;  see  my  little  house?  I  have  got  a 
fine  little  home  out  here."  And  it  was  not  the  house  he  wanted  me 
to  see  at  all,  for  in  that  little  wee  cradle  lay  a  little  wee  boy,  and 
he  said,  "Mrs.  Morgan,  that  kid  is  not  going  to  be  raised  on  rag- 
time."  I  didn't  say  a  word.  ■ 

It  was  at  the  same  Farmers'  Week,  as  old  Uncle  Ezra,  as  every- 
body in  New  York  State  learned  to  call  him,  came  up  to  me  totter- 
ing, 86  years  old,  and  said,  "Mrs.  Morgan,  I  love  the  songs  you  have 
been  singing  and  asking  us  to  sing.  T  made  a  special  effort  to  get 
to  Farmers'  Week  this  year.  Mrs.  Morgan,  I  don't  believe  I  will 
ever  be  able  to  make  it  again.  I  want  to  say  something,  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan, you  are  not  singing  enough  of  the  songs  of  the  homeland;  I  - 
want  you  to  sing  more  of  the  songs  of  the  homeland."  It  took  me 
a  full  minute  to  know  what  he  meant  by  the  songs  of  the  homeland, 
and  then  I  understood.  The  young  man  who  was  about  to  build  an 
earthly  home,  wanted  fitting  songs  to  raise  the  little  boy  on;  the 
old  man  had  lived  his  earthly  life  and  wanted  songs  describing  his 
home  in  the  world  to  come,  and  he  said  "Will  you  sing  one  if  you 
know  any?"  I  .said  "I  will."  We  went  in  and  closed  the  door  and 
he  began  to  sing  and  I  sat  and  listened,  and  he  sang  a  song  which 
I  think  a  great  deal  of,  because  it  is  the  first  hymn  that  I  remember 
my  mother  and  father  singing,  and  I  sang  it  with  him,  and  Mr.  Van 
Renslaer  said  that  the  prettiest  sight  of  all  Farmers'  Week  was  the 
grown  people  going  back  and  forth  to  lectures,  stopping  at  that  door 
and  listening  to  the  old  man  singing  and  joining  in  the  chorus. 

Last  Easter  Day  I  started  to  see  old  Uncle  Ezra  because  I  was 
near  Syracuse,  where  he  lived,  and  his  daughter-in-law  came  to  the 
door  and  said,  "Mrs.  Morgan,  be  has  passed  on;  I  didn't  know  your 
address,  or  I  should  have  sent  jou  word.  He  passed  on  but  left  you 
this  message,"  and  she  handed  me  the  message.  He  had  said,  "Mrs. 
Morgan,  don't  forget,  wherever  you  go,  to  tell  all  the  people  to  sing 
the  songs  of  the  homeland  in  their  homes  and  their  churches  and 
their  schools;"  and  everytime  since  I  have  said  to  the  people,  "Let 
us  sing  old  Uncle  Ezra's  song,  the  song  that  you  know  and  T  know." 
We  will  sing  one  stanza,  not  in  memory  of  him,  but  because  we  all 
know  something  of  what  it  means.  It  begins  "There  is  a  land  that 
is  fairer  than  day,"  and  the  chorus  is  "In  the  sweet  bye  and  bye." 
Sing  it  if  you  know  it;  some  of  you  don't,  but  most  of  us  do.  (The 
stanza  was  sung). 

Just  one  more,  and  that  is  the  hymn  best  known  of  all  the  hymns 
in  all  the  world.  The  hymns  are  love  songs  too,  as  you  well  know. 
Not  long  ago  Mr.  Morgan  and  I  took  a  trip  to  tlie  Holyland,  to 
Palestine,  and  there  they  took  great  delight,  apparently,  in  point- 
ing out  to  us  just  where  this  incident  of  the  Old  Testament  hap- 
pened, and  just  where  that  happened,  of  the  Old  Testament  es- 
pecially. You  know  the  fact  is,  they  cannot  possibly  know  just  the 
spot,  but  it  makes  so  little  difference.  When  we  canie  to  Bethlehem, 
they  said  "This  is  surely  the  place  where  Jacob  had  his  dream;'' 
and  I  said  to  myself  "May  be  it  is,  it  doesn't  make  much  difference 
to  me."  I  looked  at  the  little  chapel  marking  the  spot.  But  I  re- 
membered two  things,  one  that  Sarah  Flower  Adams,  when  her  sister 
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(lied,  as  we  say,  said  "There  is  no  God,  there  is  no  God,  ,else  I  should 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer,  the  last  of  my  family  gone  and  I  alone." 
She  withdrew  from  what  is  called  the  Church  of  England  and  two 
years  later  she  said,  "There  must  be  a  great  controlling  love,"  and 
in  her  dairy,  she  put  a  stanza: 

"Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,  .  _ 

Nearer  to  Thee,  '  '.    ■  . 

E'en  though   it  be  a  cross  ■  -  ' 

That  raiseth  me.  ■        .  '  '  ' 

Still  all  my  song  shall  be,  .'       ,  ' 

Nearer  my  God  to  Thee."  .  -  ■  r 

She  writes  about  two  years  later,  she  was  reading  the  story  of 
"Jacob  and  Hi.s  Dream,"  how  angels  pointed  the  way,  which  way  to 
go,  when  he  was  in  a  dilemma,  and  laying  himself  down  to  sleep, 
thought  he  saw  these  angels  connecting  heaven  and  earth,  and  she 
said  "I  don't  doubt  Jacob's  dream,  but  I  do  know  there  are  angels  in 
my  life  showing  me  which  way  to  go,"  and  she  wrote  some  more 
stanzas  paralleling  Jacob's  Dream: 

"Though  like  the  wanderer,  "  •  ■ 

The  sun  gone  down;  '.     ,'-         ,'  ' 

Darkness  be  over  me,  .  •   '         -  " 

My  rest  a  stone . 

Yet  in  my  dreams  I'd  be,  ■  .1 

Nearer  my  God  to  Thee  • 
Nearer  to  Thee." 

For  Jacob,  you  Ivuow,  erected  a  little  tomb  and  called  it  Bethel- 
House  of  God:         ■•Then   with  my   waking  thoughts 

Bright  with  Thy  praise;  ••  ,  V 

Out  of  my  stony  grief. 

Bethel  I'll  raise ; 
So  by  my  woes  to  be. 
Nearer  my  God  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee." 


She  little  dreamed  that  she  was  writing  a  hymn;,  least  of  all  did 
she  dream  that  she  was  writing  the  hymn  that  is  the  best  known 
hymn  in  all  the  world  to-day.  T  have  heard  it  in  thirty  languages, 
and  if  you  call  the  languages  of  the  East  Indian  ten  languages,  I 
have  heard  it  in  forty,  and  it  is  sung  in  as  many  more  languages  and 
dialects.  It  is  the  Universal  Prayer.  Everybody,  sooner  or  later, 
feels  in  his  heart,  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee."  Whatever  we  may 
say  about  it.  we  all  have  a  prayer  and  that  is  pretty  nearly  the 
language.  That  is  why  we  sing  it,  T  think.  Let's  siuQ-  one  stanza 
of  the  world's  best  known  hymn,  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee."  (The 
stanza  was  sung). 

Just  another  word  or  two,  and  then  I  have  finished  for  to-night. 
That  song  I  told  you  was  Sarah  Flower  Adams',  but  I  didn't  sav  so 
in  my  own  heart.  I  remembered  that  she  wrote  it.  What  did  I 
think?    I  remembered  when  I  was  fourteen  my  niotlier  whom  they 


say  is  not  living,  bnt  who  is  living  so  powerfully  as  all  good  mothers 
must  alwaj'S  live,  in  her  children,  my  mother  said  to  me,  when  I  was 
fourteen,  "Daughter,  take  a  hymn  and  grow  up  with  it."  I  didn't 
know  what  she  meant,  but  mother  kept  at  it  and  helped  me  choose 
one,  and  she  helped  me  choose  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee."  At  fif- 
teen I  didn't  understand,  but  I  committed  it  to  memory.  At  twenty 
I  didn't  understand;  only  at  thirty  did  T  understand  only  a  little, 
but  now  that  I  am  forty  or  so  very  near  it,  I  can  understand  as  I 
certainly  could  not  before  my  mother  went  to  her  great  rest  only 
three  years  ago,  after  sitting  for  twenty-five  years  in  an  invalid's 
chair,  not  moving,  all  sunshine,  all  sweetness,  and  singing  "Nearer 
My  God  to  Thee." 

What  did  I  think  of  when  I  saw  Bethel  in  Palestine?  I  thought 
of  what  mother  said,  "Take  a  hymn  and  groAV  up  with  it,"  and 
that  was  my  hymn.  Oh,  I  want  to  urge  upon  you  the  bravery  to  say, 
when  you  hear  the  song  that  does  not  live,  "Why  sing  it,  it  can't  do 
you  any  good?"  And  then  the  strength  to  say  "There  is  a  song  I'd 
be  glad  if  you  knew,"  and  suggest  that  song  and  use  your  influence 
in  the  church  and  the  school  and  the  community,  and  most  of  all  in 
your  own  home,  to  wipe  out  the  foolish,  meaningless  passing  songs, 
substituting  the  songs  that  live  so  that  we,  as  American  people  shall 
grow  up  a  singing  people,  binding  together  as  I  think  little  else  can 
bind,  the  human  heart. 

Thank  5^ou  for  staying  so  long;  thank  you  for  responding,  and 
if  ever  I  can  help  you  to  find  your  particular  song  in  yoiir  particu- 
lar mind,  as  I  have  rather  a  good  chance  to  do  in  New  York  and  am 
doing  every  week,  drop  me  just  a  postal,  if  you  will,  to  Columbia 
University,  and  say,  "I  would  like  to  get  hold  of  such  and  such  a 
song,  will  you  find  it  for  me?"  It  will  be  my  deep  happiness  to  re- 
spond and  send  it  back  to  you.  I  am  your  co-worker  in  a  sense 
way  beyond  anything  I  can  tell  you  to-night.  Thank  you  very 
much.  (Applause). 


The  CHAIEMAN:  I  am  sure 'you  have  all  agreed  with  what  I 
said,  that  the  last  would  be  the  best.  And  now  we  come  to  the  clos- 
ing moments  of  our  Institute  and  I  think  it  only  right  that  our  Di- 
rector of  Institutes,  Mr.  Carothers,  should  close  the  evening. 

MR.  CAEOTHEKS:  Friends,  this  closes  the  three  days'  session 
of  our  Normal  Institute.  While  perha]Ts  the  time  dragged  along 
slowly  with  some  of  you.  to  me,  this  being  the  first  Institute  I  have 
conducted  under  my  recent  appointment,  the  time  has  slipped  swiftly 
by.  We  have  enjoyed  the  lectures  we  have  heard  here.  I  am  sure, 
as  much  so  as  the  one  you  have  just  heard  from  our  present  enter- 
tainer, Mrs.  Morgan.  We  will  now  have  this  Normal  Institute 
closed  by  a  benediction  pronounced  by  Dr.  Ferguson. 

DR.  FERGUSON:  May  the  love  of  God  and  the  grace  of  our 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  fellowship  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  abide  with 
us  all  forevermore.  Amen. 

C.  E.  CAROTHERS, 

Director. 


